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ANNUAL  REPORT 
1969  -  1970 

OFFICE  OF  THE  RESIDENT  PLANNER  FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 


The  transformation  underway  at  Montclair  State  College  is  part  of  a  worldvn"de 
transformation  of  higher  education  as  a  social  institution.  Most  colleges  and 
universities,  both  the  older  and  highly  regarded  and  the  younger  and  more 
struggling,  are  assessing  future  capabilities  and  deciding  what  to  preserve, 
modify,  transform,  and  add.  Montclair  State  College  shares  these  concerns 
with  the  other  institutions  in  New  Jersey  and  with  the  Department  of  Higher 
Education. 

The  College  has  been  in  continuous  evolution  from  its  founding,  but  there  has 
been  concentrated  reassessment  in  two  periods  -  the  late  twenties  -  early 
thirties  and  the  past  few  years.  The  present  re-evaluation  has  been  a  major 
concern  of  students,  faculty,  administration,  and  associated  groups  since  a 
conference  at  Tuxedo  Park  in  May,  1967.  A  decision  was  taken  there  that 
change  was  needed  in  all  principal  areas  -  functions,  goals,  governance, 
curricula,  facilities,  student  composition,  and  faculty. 

The  College  v;as  already  in  a  process  of  change  before  the  Conference.  For 
instance,  a  new  form  of  student  government  was  instituted  for  the  academic 
year  1964-1965.  It  v/as  a  forerunner  of  many  changes  in  student  life  and 
programming  at  the  College,  initiated  and  planned  by  the  students  through 
their  constituted  agencies.  A  special  faculty  committee  for  planning 
liberal  arts  curricula  was  formed  in  December,  1965  and  vigorously  carried 
through  sound  basic  curricula  enlargement.  The  Tuxedo  Park  Conference 
raised  the  priority  given  to  change.  During  1967-1968,  academic  and 
administrative  departments  drafted  individual  plans  and  submitted  them  to 
the  Trustees. 
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The  Office  of  the  Resident  Planner  for  Academic  Affairs  was  then  created  on 
September  1,  1968  with  the  charge  that  a  broader  consensus  on  the  need  for 
change  be  developed,  that  a  participation  system  of  planning  be  created,  that 
a  long-range  plan  be  prepared,  and  that  intermediate  stages  of  implementation 
be  carried  out.  These  goals  were  to  be  achieved  without  disrupting  the  quality 
of  the  academic  service  being  provided  to  students,  causing  interruptions  in 
the  regular  operations  of  the  College,  or  injuring  morale. 

It  is  an  index  of  the  tremendous  strengths  and  resources  of  Montclair  State 
College  and  of  the  quality  of  its  students  and  faculty  that  in  the  succeeding 
eighteen  months,  remarkable  transformations  have  been  achieved  without  the 
disruptions  that  have  marked  change  elsewhere.  The  College  has  steadily  met 
its  current  program  requirements  with  high  standards  of  performance  and  yet 
attended  to  the  needs  for  planning  and  implementation  vigorously  and  with 
excellence.  This  will  be  a  report  of  those  changes.  It  begins  with  a  state- 
ment on  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

MAJOR  TRANS FORMAT  ION  REQUIRED 

While  the  transformation  of  a  college  is  difficult  even  in  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, the  transformation  before  the  College  today  is  particularly  difficult 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  many  levels  on  which  change  must 
take  place.  The  several  layers  of  change  are: 

1)  The  transformation  of  the  College  from  a  single  purpose 
professional  institution  to  a  multi-purpose  institution 
as  required  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1956. 

2)  Simultaneous  with  this  on-campus  transformation,  the  public 
and  private  higher  education  system  of  New  Jersey  is  under- 
going fundamental  transformation  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
direction  selected  by  Montclair  Stare  College  must  be 
constantly  reassessed  as  the  statewide  alterations  become 
clearer  in  order  that  the  role  ultimately  evolved  for 
Montclair  State  mav  bp   compatible  vnth   the  total  system. 
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3)  There  is  an  accelerated  growth  of  knowledge,  a  new  list  of 
human  problems  demanding  urgent  resolution,  and  demand  for 
greater  ease  of  access  to  knowledge  and  new  discoveries  from 
eyery   institution  in  society.  These  exert  great  strains  upon 
the  present  system  of  organizing  higher  education. 

4)  There  are  expanded  capabilities  for  storing  and  transmitting 
what  is  known.  These  capabilities  are  already  much  greater 
than  the  capabilities  inherent  in  dependence  upon  face-to- 
face  communication  and  the  press,  and  they  are  likely  to 
expand  in  the  near  future.  Even  to  incorporate  in  college 
forms  what  already  can  be  done,  will  necessitate  major  change. 

5)  There  is  transformation  needed  at  the  College  in  adjustment 
to  the  radically  altering  social  environment.  The  problem  is 
complex  in  part  because  it  involves  questioning  the  most  deeply 
held  and  most  highly  cherished  concepts  of  what  is  an  American 
college  or  university.  Conceptualization  of  the  new  form  of 
college  demanded  by  the  likely  changes  in  social  structure 
obviously  poses  very   perplexing  questions  for  faculty  and 
student  groups  on  all  campuses.  It  is  even  difficult  to 

know  how  to  assess  what  form  Montclair  State  College  should 
assume  in  a  society  where  equality  for  all  must  become  a 
reality,  where  the  nature  of  political  participation  is 
being  broadened  and  intensified,  where  the  concepts  of 
individual  freedom  are  being  deepened  and  extended,  where 
the  expectation  is  that  the  right  of  all  is  to  a  life  of 
emotional,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  fulfillment,  and 
where  authority  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  authority 
are  being  replaced  by  shared  decision-making  processes. 

6)  A  different  structure  of  society  is  to  be  expected  during 
the  lifetime  of  most  of  those  now  entering  college.  Vast 
changes  may  be  anticipated  in  the  structure  of  the  economy, 
in  the  role  that  will  be  played  by  a  single  nation  (even 
one  as  powerful  as  the  United  States)  in  a  world  of  rapidly 
developing  countries,  in  worldwide  instantaneous  communication 
capabilities,  in  biological  and  genetic  engineering,  in  size 
and  concentration  of  populations,  in  city  forms,  in  movement 
patterns  by  supersonic  transportation,  and  in  many  other  basic 
aspects  of  society.  The  college  of  the  future  must  not  only 
help  in  this  restructuring  but  must  itself  adapt  to  it. 

The  transformation  facing  the  College  cannot  be  a  replication  of  any  existing 
known  structure  of  higher  education.  If  the  Montclair  State  College  of  the 
seventies  were  a  replication  of  some  now  existing  model,  it  \/ery   likely  v/ould 
be  obsolete  as  soon  as  the  plans  were  implemented. 
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The  College  once  before  went  through  a  major  transformation  when  it  changed  from 
a  normal  school  to  a  four-year  state  teachers  college.  That  transformation  was 
in  reaction  to  the  rising  status  of  the  teaching  profession  in  society  and  the 
increased  social  need  for  education  at  the  high  school  level  for  all.  During 
this  transformation  of  the  thirties,  there  was  little  change  in  the  basic 
function  of  the  College.  In  the  process,  the  basic  character  of  the  College 
was  formed  and  the  basis  established  for  its  evolution  into  the  outstanding 
teacher  education  college  in  New  Jersey.  A  new  base  for  similar  eminence  in 
its  new  roles  must  now  be  laid. 

BASIS  FOR  MAJOR  CHANGE  ESTABLISHED 

The  first  two  missions  of  the  planning  office  -  to  build  upon  the  acceptance  of 
change  already  established  a  broadened  consensus  and  to  create  a  participatory 
planning  process  -  were  achieved  by  February  of  1969. 

Relatively  little  is  known  about  the  dynamics  of  institutional  change,  whether 
the  change  being  undertaken  is  alteration  in  size,  reconstitution  of  a  continuing 
activity,  or  transformation  into  something  new.  Even  less  is  known  when  all  three 
of  these  processes  are  occurring  simultaneously.  One  of  the  necessary  ingredients, 
however,  is  a  widely  shared  belief  in  the  necessity  of  transformation  and  a  con- 
viction that  plans  proposed  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  implementation.  These 
beliefs  and  convictions  must  be  held  prior  to  formal  organization  for  a  transfor- 
mation. The  College  had  achieved  these  agreements  by  November  of  1968. 

The  magnitude  of  the  change  agreed  upon  can  be  illustrated  by  the  results  from  a 
policy  conference  of  faculty,  administration,  and  students  that  v/as  held  in 
Clifton  in  November,  1968.  It  was  decided  that  there  had  to  be  change  at  Montclair 
State  College  that  included: 
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1)  Increased  emphasis  on  responding  to  the  student  in  terms  of 
his  perspective  of  his  interest 

2)  Further  democratization  of  the  decision-making  machinery 

3)  Revamping  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the  College 

4)  Liberalization  of  curricula 

5)  Expansion  of  budget,  facilities,  and  staff 

6)  Expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  College  in  research, 
policy  evaluation,  and  service 

7)  Broadening  of  the  services  and  opportunities  made  available 
to  the  student 

8)  Increased  relevance  to  the  complex  urban  society  that  is 
emerging  and  of  which  the  College  is  a  part 

Another  of  the  dynamics  of  transformation  is  the  planning  process  itself.  This 
begins  with  the  established  government  agencies  of  administrators,  students,  and 
faculty  as  stated  above,  but  at  some  point  a  specific  planning  structure  needs 
to  be  created. 

This  has  taken  four  forms  at  Montclair  State,  in  addition  to  the  Office  of  the 
Resident  Planner.  First  of  all,  all  existing  elements  of  governance  have 
continuously  participated.  Second,  specialized  agencies  were  involved,  such  as 
an  innovations  committee  and  sub-committees  of  the  curriculum  committee.  Third, 
there  was  formed  an  institutional  development  committee,  for  the  year  1968-1969, 
a  structure  of  student-faculty  committees  for  each  of  the  schools  and  committees 
for  special  problems,  such  as  athletics,  part-time  education  and  others.  The 
final  element  of  the  structure  v;as  created  involving  people  beyond  the  campus. 
This  took  the  form  of  a  North  Jersey  Collegiate  Planning  Secretariat,  a  cooperative 
space  planning  project  with  CRS  and  planning  groups  in  the  State  Department  of 
Higher  Education,  and  citizen-professional  advisory  groups  to  the  President. 
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Approximately  20  percent  of  the  College  participated  in  the  planning  procedures 
and  some  five  percent  participated  in  a  very   detailed  and  continuous  way.  The 
College  owes  much  to  these  individuals. 

MISSION  SELECTED 

When  the  acceptance  of  the  need  for  transformation  has  been  established  and  a 
planning  structure  has  been  selected,  the  next  dynamic  required  is  a  statement  of 
the  general  direction  that  change  should  take.  The  established  governance  agencies 
of  the  College,  the  institutional  development  committee,  faculty  and  student 
discussions  and  interviews,  and  the  Clifton  Conference  resulted,  by  November  of 
1968,  in  the  formal  acceptance  of  a  new  and  enlarged  set  of  functions  for  the  future 
Montclair  State  College.  These  were  widely  circulated  in  the  Fall  of  1968  and  need 
not  be  restated  here.  The  eight  different  functions,  while  undergoing  continual 
clarification,  set  the  broad  policy  within  which  other  changes  were  planned  during 
1968-1969. 

The  new  mission  of  the  College  may  now  be  stated  in  this  way: 

The  mission  of  Montclair  State  College  is  the  highest  quality  of 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  principal  disciplines  constituting 
what  man  knows  explicitly;  propounding  new  questions  and  advancing 
knowledge  in  these  disciplines  through  the  highest  possible  levels 
of  research  and  artistic  expression;  synthesizing  and  analyzing 
knowledge  as  it  is  created  in  education,  industry,  government, 
voluntary  group  and  individual  performance;  serving  the  public 
interest  by  deliberate  expression  of  alternative  perspectives  on 
broad  social  issues  and  by  the  development  of  alternative  policy 
proposals  for  the  resolution  of  these  social  issues;  helping  resolve 
the  high  level  informational,  advisory,  and  knowledge  application 
requirements  of  modern  society  in  all  the  basic  social  institutions; 
providng  for  the  optimum  development  of  individual  non-cognitive 
and  affective  capabilities;  and  assisting  the  student  to  comprehend 
and  to  develop  a  philosophy  about  all  his  roles  in  society  - 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  economic,  moral,  social-recreational, 
physical ,  and  civic. 

In  the  process  of  developing  this  philosophy,  the  College  has  moved  well  along 
to  conceptualizing  itself  as  metropolitan  college  ratner  than  suburban  college. 
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Because  of  the  College's  location  near  the  center  of  the  world's  largest 
metropolitan  region  and  in  the  heart  of  the  eastern  megalopolis,  its  instruc- 
tional, research,  and  applications  missions  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  problems  inherent  in  massive,  pluralistic,  and  concentrated  social  organi- 
zation. During  the  past  18  months,  broad  fundamental  perceptions  on  this  order 
have  emerged  and  gained  appreciable  acceptance. 

It  is  not  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  Montclair  State  as  to  what  will  be  its 
basic  functions  and  what  will  be  the  extent  of  activities  in  each  function. 
For  instance,  a  state  master  plan  for  higher  education  is  in  process  of  develop- 
ment. People  participating  in  its  drafting  have  major  differences  as  to  what  a 
state  college  might  be.  Some  think  it  should  be  something  significantly  less 
than  it  ought  to  be  and  can  be. 

The  third  obligation  of  the  planning  office  was  to  help  the  above  new  missions  of 
the  College  to  emerge  from  the  process  of  discussion  on  the  campus.   It  is  to  be 
expected  that  further  clarification  and  amplification  will  go  on  for  a  number  of 
years,  particularly  in  adjustment  to  and  anticipation  of  external  influences. 
The  task  of  further  clarification  will  now  be  part  of  the  new  structure, 
particularly  of  the  schools  where  a  basis  for  continual  development  has  been 
organized. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  emphasizes  the  changes  that  have  already  taken  place 
or  for  which  the  basic  development  structure  has  been  created.  During  the  current 
year,  planning  has  emphasized  the  intermediate  implementation  mission  -  emphasizing 
what  could  be  achieved  now  and  yet  which  would  be  relevant  to  the  long-range  goals. 
The  discussion  begins  with  organizational  change. 
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CHANGES  m   FORMAL  ORGANIZATION 

Following  intermittent  attention  in  1967-1968  to  changing  the  formal  organization 
of  the  College,  this  became  a  central  issue  that  commanded  underspread  discussion 
and  consultation  throughout  1968-1969  and  1969-1970.  While  changes  are  still 
occurring,  the  basic  outlines  are  now  clear  (See  Exhibit  One). 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  specific  changes,  a  number  of  general  observations 
will  help  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  transformation  in  structure.  As  a  result 
of  the  changes: 

1)  Every  role,  major  and  minor,  existing  in  September,  1968  has 
been  altered  and  structural  stresses  created  that  will  lead 
into  self-evolution  as  the  new  duties  of  roles  are  performed. 

2)  A  number  of  major  new  roles  have  been  structured  that  provide 
new  sources  of  leadership,  developmental  stresses,  and  instru- 
mental resources  for  enlargement  of  several  functions  and  the 
addition  of  some  of  the  new  missions. 

3)  Patterns  of  interrelationship  among  roles  have  been  markedly 
altered  so  that  arrangements  to  help  achieve  several  goals, 
such  as  interdisciplinary  teaching  and  research,  are  built 
into  everyday  working  patterns. 

4)  Participation  of  students  and  faculty  in  academic  decision- 
making has  been  greatly  increased  (and  in  a  precedent  setting 
way). 

5)  Participation  in  policymaking  has  been  greatly  enlarged  for 
both  faculty  and  students. 

6)  The  concept  of  "academic"  has  been  significantly  broadened 
beyond  identification  of  it  with  classroom  learning  processes. 

7)  The  extension  of  participation  in  decision  and  policy  areas 
means  that  the  intrinsic  power  of  many  roles  has  been  reduced, 
and  others  enhanced,  thereby  providing  a  closer  approximation 
to  a  democratic  structure. 

8)  There  seems  to  be  a  capability  for  expansion  of  the  College, 
without  redesigning  of  the  organization  chart,  to  provide  for 
growth  to  15,000  undergraduates  and  8,000  graduate  students, 

as  well  as  to  provide  for  major  growth  in  scholarship,  research, 
publication,  and  public  service. 
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Implementation  of  the  changes  in  organization  began  in  June  of  1969  with  the 
formation  of  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  and  has  continued  throughout 
the  academic  year.  The  current  status  of  the  implementation  of  the  decision  to 
form  schools  is: 

1)  The  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  has  completed  its 
organizational  phase,  elected  a  student-faculty  senate, 
and  a  dean  has  been  appointed. 

2)  The  Graduate  School  of  Education  has  completed  its  organi- 
zational plan  and  has  begun  implementation  by  reorganizing 
into  eight  departments,  establishing  a  cabinet  of  chairmen 
and  a  dean,  creating  and  staffing  an  office  of  dean,  and 
selecting  a  legislature  body  of  faculty  and  several  students. 
A  committee  to  select  a  dean  is  now  functioning. 

3)  The  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics  has  completed  its 
organizational  structure  based  on  existing  departments, 

a  cabinet  of  chairmen  and  a  dean,  office  of  dean,  student- 
faculty  senate,  and  a  congress  of  the  whole.  The  election 
of  the  senate  has  been  completed  and  the  first  meeting  will 
be  March  17.  The  dean  selection  committee  has  been  formed. 

4)  The  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  has  completed 
its  organizational  structure  composed  of  eight  departments 
(four  new),  a  student-faculty  senate,  a  congress  composed 
equally  of  students  and  faculty  and  consisting  of  one  half 
of  each  body,  and  an  office  of  the  dean.  The  election  of 
the  student-faculty  senate  will  be  completed  the  third  week 
in  March.  The  dean  selection  committee  is  now  soliciting 
applicants. 

5)  The  School  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  has  completed  its 
organizational  form  based  upon  four  divisions,  a  cabinet 
of  division  chairmen  and  a  dean,  a  student-faculty  senate, 
an  office  of  the  dean,  and  a  congress  of  the  whole.  The 
election  of  the  student-faculty  senate  will  be  completed 
the  second  week  in  March.  The  dean  selection  coniniittee 

is  being  formed. 

6)  The  School  of  Humanities  has  decided  upon  a  student-faculty 
senate  and  has  elected  the  members.  Its  first  meeting  will 
be  March  17.  The  School  has  also  decided  upon  an  office  of 
the  dean  and  a  dean  selection  committee  is  now  reviewing 
applications.  The  School  has  only  a  provisional  formal 
structure.  The  newly  elected  student-faculty  senate  is 
required  to  report  out  to  a  congress  of  the  whole  its 
recommendations  on  the  final  structure  not  later  than 

May  1,  1970. 
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7)  A  committee  has  been  studying  graduate  education  reorganization 
for  the  disciplines  --  other  than  education.  The  trend  now  is 
toward  assigning  graduate  education  to  each  school  rather  than 
establishing  a  separate  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences. 
A  decision  has  not  been  reached. 

The  actual  governance  documents  of  each  school  will  be  available  shortly.  Each 
of  the  schools  is  organized  upon  disciplines  forming  a  coherent  frame  of  reference. 
The  arrangement  of  disciplines  into  schools  permits  a  specific  organization  for 
each  discipline  grouping  that  is  rationally  suited  to  the  differences  among 
disciplines,  provides  focused  leadership  upon  the  problems  of  those  disciplines, 
and  arranges  students  into  interest  groups  that  permit  the  individual  to  be  met 
in  affective  as  well  as  intellectual  terms.  Each  of  the  schools  is  charged  with 
ordering  its  affairs  to  serve  the  College  missions  in  the  terms  most  applicable 
to  the  disciplines  involved.  "At  the  same  time,  the  several  schools  will  develop 
a  unique  balance  among  the  College  missions  -  the  School  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Sciences  will  be  particularly  concerned  with  the  knowledge  applications  mission 
while  the  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  will  more  likely  emphasize  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  mission.  However,  this  will  be  a  matter  of  emphasis,  not 
an  exclusion  of  functions  from  any  school.  The  instructional  program  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  professions  will  be  both  on  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 
The  full-time  faculty  will  be  responsible  for  both  levels.  The  disciplines  are 
organized  into  schools,  but  students  will  have  free  choice  to  pursue  fields  of 
interest  in  any  school  as  part  of  their  education  and  faculty  may  be  assigned  to 
more  than  one  school.  The  instructional  program  will  be  coordinated  by  the  Vice 
President  for  Instruction  and  also  through  an  all -col  lege  senate  composed  of  the 
deans,  faculty,  and  students  of  the  several  schools.  The  integration  of  activity 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  basic  missions  of  the  College  follows  through  to  the 
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departmental  level.  Elsewhere  in  this  annual  report  to  the  Trustees,  many 
examples  may  be  found.  For  example,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Sociology 
Department,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Department  will  seek  funds  for  an 
annual  conference  on  metropolitan-wide  problems  as  its  contribution  to  the 
public  service  mission  of  the  College.  The  Department  of  Business  has  formed 
an  advisory  group  of  important  business  figures.  The  School  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  has  defined  an  "Industrial  Advisory  Committee"  as  a  basic  part  of 
its  structure.  The  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  is  planning  inter- 
disciplinary programs  with  the  School  of  Humanities  and  the  School  of  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences.  These  only  reflect  partially  the  steps  in  these 
directions. 

The  overall  organization  of  the  College  has  also  been  changed  into  three  basic 
divisions,  under  three  vice  presidents  for  instruction,  research  and  services, 
and  financial  and  business  affairs.  Tv;o  of  these  offices  were  filled  in  June 
of  1969.  A  selection  committee  for  the  Vice  President  for  Instruction  is  inter- 
viewing candidates. 

The  new  three  division  organization  reflects  the  concern  at  Montclair  State  for 
major  attention  to  research,  policy  studies  and  service  programs  relevant  to  the  • 
needs  of  the  New  Jeysey  and  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  and  the  concern  for 
the  integration  of  these  with  the  instructional  program.  The  organization  of  the 
research  and  services  division  illustrates  these  concerns. 

The  research  and  service  division  is  organized  into  subgroups,  one  of  which  is 
under  the  vice  provost  for  research  and  information  services,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  library,  media  center,  college  press,  computer  center,  and  research  bureaus 
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While  these  will  have  their  own  personnel,  faculty  will  also  serve  in  these 

groups.  The  full-time  personnel  of  the  group  will  also  participate  in  a 

proposed  all-college  senate.  The  community  service  group  is  formed  in  the 

same  manner  and  will  also  include  faculty  and  students  in  specific  projects 

and  share  a  role  in  the  all-college  senate.  Both  illustrate  the  manner  in 

which  the  instructional,  research  and  public  service  functions  will  be  integrated. 

The  appointments  of  these  two  vice  provosts  has  already  been  announced. 

The  three  division  structure  of  the  College  will  require  a  new  all-college 
governance  concept  that  involves  students  and  faculty.  Through  a  committee 
composed  of  students,  faculty,  and  administrators,  a  proposed  constitution  has 
been  written  for  an  all-college  senate  composed  equally  of  students  and  faculty 
and  with  top  level  administrators.  The  proposal  is  not  only  unique  in  the  vital 
role  students  are  willing  to  accept  but  also  in  the  way  it  brings  the  whole 
college  community  into  a  single  policy  body,  including  representatives  from  the 
research  and  service  division  and  the  financial  and  business  division  along  with 
the  representatives  from  the  instructional  division.  It  would  be  well  if  at  some 
point  a  trustee  and  several  public  members  joined. 

The  all -col  lege  senate  proposal  is  now  being  evaluated  by  all  major  groups  on  the 
campus.  There  will  likely  be  a  need  for  some  rewriting  during  April  as  a  result  of 
the  evaluation.  The  present  plan  is  to  place  the  senate  constitution  before  students 
and  faculty  in  a  May  referendum  and  then  hold  the  first  elections  in  September  of  1970 

If  the  all-college  senate  is  created,  the  College  will  enter  the  next  academic  year 
structured  for  a  major  experiment  in  participatory  governance.  The  all -col lege 
senate  and  the  six  school  senates  are  based  upon  principles  of  equal  or  nearly  equal 
involvement  of  students  and  faculty  in  the  most  significant  areas  of  academic  and 
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institutional  decision  and  policymaking.  The  members  of  these  new  leadership 
units  will  be  there  by  election  of  their  peers.  The  number  of  senatorships  is 
small  enough  to  provide  for  adequate  involvement  of  each  senator  but  large 
enough  to  be  representative  of  wide  range  of  viewpoints  at  the  College. 

A  special  note  on  student  participation  in  governance  seems  in  order. 

Among  the  persistent  worldwide  campus  problems  during  the  past  several  years, 
the  question  of  the  character  and  degree  of  student  participation  in  the 
governing  of  an  institution  has  been  of  particulary  intense  concern.  For  the 
past  several  years,  Montclair  State  has  taken  the  lead  in  gradually  extending 
to  students  opportunities  for  participation  in  the  most  fundamental  decisions 
of  the  College.  ^ 

The  trend  is  revealed  in  the  planning  operation.  The  Tuxedo  Conference  of  1967 
did  not  include  students.  The  Clifton  Conference  had  student  participation 
through  leaders  from  the  major  student  groups  on  campus.  The  school  planning 
structure  included  students  directly  in  the  academic  planning  process  on  all 
committees  with  the  student  being  free  to  choose  his  area  of  participation  and 
with  a  position  available  to  e\jery   student  interested.  As  each  school  organized, 
a  policy  advisory  body  composed  of  students  and  faculty  was  established  to  advise 
the  dean  in  all  areas  of  concern  to  the  school. 

In  a  period  of  two  years,  it  has  come  about  that  students  at  Montclair  State 
College  are  participating  in  curriculum  development,  student  composition,  relations 
of  the  campus  with  the  community  and  in  all  other  academic  areas.  Both  their 
response  and  their  performance  to  data  has  been  most  heartening.  Further  develop- 
ments are,  of  course,  needed  and  they  are  being  discussed  on  and  off  the  campus. 
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For  instance,  Assemblyman  John  H.  Erving  has  introduced  legislation  to  mandate 
student  representation  on  boards  of  trustees  of  the  state  colleges.  Our  students 
should  be  ready. 

NEW  LEADERSHIP  RESOURCES 

Montclair  State  College  has  been  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  its  leadership  in 
recent  years,  but  the  new  pressures  upon  colleges  have  created  a  need  for  additional 
leadership  resources.  The  new  structure  just  described  does  create  new  leadership 
resources  that  hopefully  match  the  mission  that  has  been  decided  upon  and  does  it 
in  a  way  that  each  role  is  of  human  scale.  The  prospect  seems  good. 

The  senates  bring  into  direct  influence  on  major  institutional  policymaking,  in 
an  organized  manner,  new  perspectives  that  should  contribute  to  the  quality  of 
decision  making.  At  the  same  time,  the  communication  and  coordination  require- 
ments of  a  large,  complex  campus  will  be  met. 

The  vice  provosts  and  deans  will  also  add  a  new  leadership  perspective.  For 

instance,  the  vice  provost  for  research  and  information  services  can  give  high 

level  daily  attention  to  these  duties  as  stated  in  his  position  description: 

"Coordinates,  encourages,  aids  and  promotes  research  studies  in 
all  divisions  of  the  academic  community;  and  in  this  connection, 
where  appropriate  solicits  ancillary  fiscal  resources  beyond  state 
funds,  e.g.,  particularly  federal.  Supervises  government  and 
foundation  negotiations  for  grants,  with  ongoing  interpretation  of 
guidelines,  construct  preparation  and  varia,  with  a  concomitant 
responsibility  for  federal  student  financial  aid.  Prepares  all 
reports  in  which  the  retrieval  and  collection  of  College  data  are 
necessary  for  submission  to  state,  federal,  and  private  agencies. 
Responsibility  for  all  publications  of  the  College,  e.g.,  college 
bulletins,  catalogues,  progranmatic  brochures  with  the  management 
of  the  Montclair  State  College  Press,  serving  as  editor  for  its 
monographs  and  other  publications.  Provides  a  consultancy  resource 
to  the  College  Library,  Media  Center,  Computer  Center,  to  facilitate 
a  coordination  of  information  retrieval  processes;  and  provides 
adjunctive  and  ancillary  aids  for  academic  programs,  and  general 
management  of  information  services  for  the  academic  and  outside 
communities." 
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The  deans  of  the  schools  will  also  be  able  to  give  more  precise  and  regular 
attention  to  some  aspects  of  the  new  mission  than  has  been  possible  previously. 
As  a  group,  the  deans  will  be  a  major  new  leadership  cadre.  For  instance,  the 
position  description  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts 
includes  these  statements: 

1)  In  cooperation  with  the  Vice  President  for  Instruction  and 
the  President,  he  participates  in  long-range  academic  planning 
for  the  College,  long-range  fiscal  planning  for  the  College, 
annual  budget  preparation  for  the  College,  and  shares  in  College 
policy  development  and  governance  in  each  of  the  functional  areas. 

2)  Coordinates  with  and  builds  cooperation  and  consensus  in  regard 
to  the  below  listed  duties  with  department  chairmen,  faculty, 
students,  advisory  groups,  Student-Faculty  Senate,  and  other 
governance  units. 

3)  Continuously  studies  state,  national,  and  world  trends  and 
assesses  their  meaning  for  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performing 
Arts  and  relates  these  assessments  to  the  relevant  subdivision 
of  the  School . 

4)  Continuously  assesses  potentials  for  improving  the  quality  and 
cost  efficiency  of  instruction  through  application  of  new 
technology  and  new  systems. 

5)  Supervises  planning  for,  and  development  of,  information 
resources,  such  as  the  library,  in  support  of  the  instruc- 
tional program. 

These  changes  in  governance  and  leadership  have  been  achieved  through  the 
participatory  planning  procedure  previously  described  and  have  been  largely 
based  upon  ideas  emerging  for  the  students  and  faculty.  They  have  been  achieved 
not  only  without  disruptive  strife,  but  actually  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
good  humor  and  goodwill,  and  general  willingness  to  open  statement  of  differences 
of  opinion.  The  test  of  the  structure  will  be  in  the  next  several  years  when  such 
a  broad  concept  of  participatory  governance  is  tried  for  what  may  be  the  first 
time  in  American  higher  education.  It  v/ould  be  unreasonable  to  fix  the  newly 
created  form  now.  The  experiment  should  be  carried  out  and  its  strengths  and 
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weaknesses  analyzed.  Revisions  can  be  consciously  structured  through  the  open 
participation  process  that  has  been  created.  The  basis  has  been  laid  for  a  nev/ 
kind  of  public  institution.  It  should  be  possible  within  five  years. 

LIBRARY  DEVELOPMENTS 

Rapid  development  in  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  library  is  critical  both  for 
continuance  of  the  quality  of  learning  at  Montclair  State  and  for  improvement 
in  the  quality.  Further,  even  minimal  execution  of  the  research  and  public 
service  mission  will  require  very   rapid  and  very   major  growth  of  the  library. 
Planning  has  been  directed  toward  these  ends  from  the  yery   beginning;  however, 
it  has  been  the  intention  that  library  planning  would  become  a  principal  concern 
in  the  late  Spring  of  1970  as  the  schools  assumed  responsibility  for  development 
within  their  own  areas.  Some  changes  needed  in  the  library  will  now  be  discussed. 

One  change  that  has  been  proposed  is  in  the  concept  of  what  is  a  library.  The  new 
research  and  service  missions  of  the  College,  the  changes  expected  in  instruc- 
tional methods,  and  the  broadening  of  the  instructional  program  all  demand  radical 
alteration  in  the  definition  of  the  library.  The  concept  as  it  now  exists  at 
Montclair  State  College  adequately  filled  the  prior  mission  of  the  College,  but  it 
1s  inadequate  for  the  new  mission. 

Another  change  now  being  sought  in  the  library  is  in  the  nature  of  its  relationship 
to  the  faculty  and  the  students.  For  example,  for  the  past  several  months,  con- 
versations have  been  held  with  the  President,  his  cabinet,  and  the  vice  provost 
responsible  for  the  library  on  methods  of  improving  faculty  and  student  participation 
in  annual  budget  preparation.  There  is  a  need  for  a  formal  budget  procedure  based 
on  each  school  preparing  and  submitting  its  needs  formally  to  the  library  budget 
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committee  prior  to  formation  of  the  budget.  Assurances  have  been  given  the 
planning  office  that,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  library  staff,  improved 
budget  processes  will  be  instituted  for  1971-1972  budget  planning. 

At  least  one  of  the  schools  has  already  formed  a  library  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  more  clearly  defining  its  library  concepts  and  for  improving 
articulation  with  the  library.  These  and  other  needed  changes  in  library- 
college  relationships  will  help  broaden  participation  in  library  development 
and  governance  in  the  same  way  that  the  rest  of  the  College  has  already  changed. 

Other  needed  changes  in  the  library,  and  which  have  been  extensively  discussed 
with  the  library,  include  ideas  about  the  uses  of  new  forms  of  recorded  infor- 
mation, new  forms  of  retrieving  from  the  records,  new  types  of  data  in  support 
of  independent  study  and  undergraduate  research,  and  new  categories  of  materials 
in  support  of  the  new  curricula. 

The  importance  of  inter-institutional  cooperation  has  also  been  stressed.  A 
consortium  planning  committee  of  the  four  northern  state  colleges  was  formed. 
The  library  also  participated  in  a  statewide  planning  group.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  take  advantage  of  all  possible  forms  of  library  cooperation. 

The  organizational  placement  of  the  library  has  also  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion.  The  problem  has  not  yet  been  resolved.  The  proposed 
location  -  at  this  point  not  acceptable  to  the  library  staff  -  is  under  the  vice 
provost  for  research  and  information  services.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  USOE 
recently  announced  the  formation  of  a  new  Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Educational 
Technology  that  is  very   close  to  reorganization  proposed  for  Montclair  more  than 
a  year  ago. 
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The  Library  Committee  recently  redefined  its  functions  to  include  greater 

responsibility  for  long-range  library  planning.  In  the  minutes  of  the 

December  11  meeting,  it  is  stated: 

"This  first  meeting  of  the  year  concentrated  on  the  formulation 
of  a  Statement  of  Purpose  and  Function.  The  accepted  statement 
follows:  A  primary  function  of  the  Library  Committee  is  to  create 
and  continuously  review  a  long-range,  written  plan  of  the  library 
resource  requirements  of  Montclair  State  College.  The  Library 
Committee  is  to  study  library  needs  in  view  of  the  academic  program 
and  to  advise  the  Librarian  on  matters  of  general  library  policy, 
the  development  of  library  resources,  and  upon  means  which  will 
best  integrate  the  library  program  group  between  the  faculty  (and 
the  students)  and  the  Librarian." 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  this  is  the  first  of  the  College  standing  committees 
to  be  chaired  by  a  student. 

The  conviction  that  major  improvements  and  changes  are  needed  in  the  library  is 
shared  by  many  on  the  campus,  including  a  dedicated  library  staff.  There  is  also 
a  shared  conviction  that  given  historic  budget  limitations  and  inadequate  facilities, 
the  quality  of  the  present  library  is  largely  due  to  the  dedication  of  the  staff 
and  to  their  expert  management.  However,  there  is  also  a  conviction  shared  by  many 
that  the  changes  in  the  rest  of  the  College,  the  changes  in  library  capabilities 
and  techniques  generally  around  the  country,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  information  available  necessitate  rapid  changes  in  the  library  through  a  process 
of  cooperative  change  deeply  involving  the  College  broadly  as  well  as  the  library 
staff.  If  this  does  not  come  about  quickly  on  a  major  scale,  it  could  well  be 
that  the  College  student  of  several  years  from  now  will  have  less  adequate  access 
to  new  knowledge  that  an  employee  in  a  corporation,  a  member  of  the  military,  or 
a  citizen  in  a  metropolitan  center. 

Every  help  possible  must  be  given  to  a  yery   professional  library  staff  so  that  this 
does  not  occur.  The  library  staff  must  accept  with  open  minds  that  broadened 
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participation  processes  and  shared  decision  making  is  now  a  characteristic  of 
the  College  and  that  the  library  needs  to  move  in  the  same  directions. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

In  the  course  of  the  planning  and  intermediate  implementation,  discussions  with 
students  and  faculty  ranged  from  this  office  into  e^ery   academic  department.  In 
es/ery   case,  some  form  of  important  developmental  concept  was  found.   In  some  cases 
it  would  be  the  introduction  of  an  academic  major  traditional  to  a  liberal  arts 
college  and  the  implementation  of  the  program  at  a  high  level;  in  other  cases,  it 
would  be  the  creation  of  a  radically  new  academic  major  and  the  forming  of  new 
departments;  in  other  cases,  the  idea  might  relate  to  improved  methods  of 
instruction,  new  ways  of  relating  the  program  to  the  community,  new  ways  of 
developing  a  more  comparative^and  international  frame  of  reference,  or  the 
utilization  of  new  types  of  materials.  In  brief,  there  is  academic  ferment  on 
the  campus.  The  report  of  the  Vice  President  for  Instruction  will  most  likely 
cover  the  growth  in  some  detail.  The  following  general  observations  may  be  of 
value. 

Detailed  and  thorough  curriculum  analysis  and  revision  has  been  going  on  at 
Montclair  State  for  the  past  three  years.  The  academic  departments,  the  curriculum 
committee  and  subcommittees  have  provided  the  leadership.  As  reflected  in  the 
1969-1970  catalog,  the  changes  range  from  individual  course  redesign  to  strikingly 
innovative  curricula  at  the  College.  Every  course  of  study  at  the  College  has  been 
reassessed  by  the  relevant  faculty,  and  in  some  cases  by  students.  The  23  under- 
graduate revisions  introduced  since  January,  196G  are: 

English  Speech  Arts  Biology  Transcul tural 

French  Psychology  Chemistry  History  of  Art 

German  Speech  Pathology  Physics  Studio  Art 

Spanish  Sociology  Earth  Science  Society  and  Art 

Classics  Political  Science  American  History  Economics 

Mathematics  Philosophy-Religion  European  History 
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New  undergraduate  programs  of  instruction  that  are  ready  for  implementation  in 
1970-1971  are:  business  administration,  geography,  anthropology,  health  education, 
music  therapy,  and  home  economics  program  in  foods  and  nutrition  and  child  services. 
There  are  advanced  plans  for  programs  in  Italian,  Russian,  journalism,  dance,  and 
computer  sciences.  These  may  be  ready  for  implementation  by  1972.  Other  programs 
in  a  less  complete  form  include  a  multi-image  media  program  in  television,  radio, 
graphics,  photography  and  filmmaking  and  a  second  in  urban  cultural  development 
and  design.  Both  of  these  are  new  concepts  that  will  be  first  available  to  students 
in  addition  to  their  fine  arts  majors  and  later,  perhaps  by  1973,  as  separate  majors. 

Following  a  somewhat  similar  development  procedure  is  an  interdisciplinary  program 
in  urban  studies.  A  program  has  been  prepared  based  on  the  offerings  of  twelve 
departments  from  three  schools.  Students  will  be  offered  this  program  beginning 
in  1970  as  an  "emphasis"  in  addition  to  fulfilling  the  minimal  requirements  in  a 
participating  major,  but  in  geography,  sociology,  and  fine  arts  in  particular. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  can  be  built  up  to  a  major  by  1972.  The  period  from 
1972  to  1976  should  see  extensive  developments  at  the  M.A.  level.  The  programs 
definitely  being  planned  include  botany,  zoology,  journalism,  history,  sociology, 
urban  studies,  business  administration,  chemistry,  music  theory  and  composition, 
applied  music,  music  therapy,  musicology,  technical  theater,  theater,  public 
address,  visual  arts,  multi-media  images,  and  urban  cultural  development  and  design. 

A  special  note  is  in  order  about  the  foundation  for  academic  growth  that  have  been 
established  by  changing  the  Department  of  Education  into  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education.  The  generalized  curriculum  of  the  former  department  has  been  divided 
into  eight  programs  of  educational  administration,  educational  research,  technology 
in  education,  curriculum  and  instruction,  human  organizational  processes,  educational 
foundations  and  comparative  studies,  personnel  cervices,  and  special  education  programs 
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Detailed  statements  on  each  of  these  programs  will  be  ready  shortly. 

The  transformation  into  areas  of  specialization  provides  a  basis  for  a  major 

contribution  in  nev;  directions  to  the  massive  educational  problem  in  New  Jersey, 

in  the  country,  and  overseas.  For  instance,  the  educational  research  department 

provides  a  firmer  basis  for  participation  in  the  programs  of  the  National  Institute 

of  Education  proposed  by  President  Nixon  on  March  3,  1970.  The  technology  in 

education  programs  has  immense  capabilities  to  contribute.  In  the  press  release 

announcing  this  program,  it  was  stated: 

"In  commenting  on  the  new  department,  Dr.  Samuel  Pratt,  Resident 
Planner  for  Academic  Affairs,  said:   'The  new  department  will  use 
a  concept  of  educational  technology  as  encompassing  all  technological 
forms  from  the  pencil  to  the  most  complex  technical  system  available. 
One  of  the  charges  to  the  department  is  that  it  find  faculty  capable 
of  studying  the  whole  range  of  technology  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
how  it  can  free  the  student  for  self-directed,  self-selected  speed 
of  learning,  either  in  his  home,  at  the  school,  or  in  some  new 
institutional  system  for  learning.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped  a 
community  educational  model  can  be  created  that  builds  upon  what 
is  now  available  but  creates  entirely  new  concepts  of  a  school 
system. ' " 

The  potentials  are  equally  great  in  each  of  the  other  areas.  It  is  of  great 

significance  that  in  the  planning  process  the  education  faculty  adopted  the 

concept  that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  the  total  educational  process  -  in 

industry,  in  the  media,  in  voluntary  organizations,  in  home  study,  and  so  on  - 

and  not  to  the  public  school  system  alone  as  important  as  it  is  that  concern  for 

the  public  education  system  not  be  diminished. 

The  Chancellor  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  recently 

distributed  an  announcement  regarding  the  need  for  the  improvement  of  teacher 

education  programs.  In  part,  it  said: 

"The  change  and  ferment  in  our  society  calls  on  education  to  fulfill 
a  broadening  range  of  social  purposes  and  individual  needs.  It  demands 
quality  programs  that  are  relevant  to  students  with  a  wide  variety  of 
abilities  and  interests,  and  with  differing  economic,  racial,  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds. 
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New  types  of  school  programs  require  new  outlooks,  new  knowledge,  and 
new  abilities  from  the  professional  staffs  of  the  schools,  and  a 
thorough  re-examination  and  revision  of  school  curriculums  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  equally  comprehensive  and  rigorous  reconstruction 
of  the  college  programs  which  educate  our  teachers. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  encourage  you  and  your  faculties 

to  undertake  whatever  changes  may  be  necessary  in  your  teacher 

education  curricula,  to  prepare  your  students  for  effective  performance 
in  our  changing  schools." 

The  new  arrangements  for  program  development  in  education  at  Montclair  should 

maintain  the  leadership  posture  the  College  achieved  years  ago. 

Program  planning  is  also  progressing  at  the  doctoral  level.  Five  programs  that 
seem  feasible  for  the  College  at  this  time  are  Ph.D.  degree  programs  in  mathematics 
education,  and  school  psychology  (by  1972)  and  Doctor  of  Arts  degree  programs  in 
educational  administration,  personnel  services,  and  human  organizational  processes 
(by  1976).  Several  of  these  programs  would  develop  as  inter-institutional  programs 

OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  CHANGES 

The  program  of  instruction  has  been  significantly  changed  in  other  dimensions  as 

well.  A  few  examples  are: 

1)  the  general  education  program  has  been  redesigned  to  give  the 
student  much  greater  flexibility  about  which  courses  he  will 
study  within  each  distribution  area 

2)  within  major  concentrations,  more  options  are  available  to  the 
student  so  that  he  can  create  a  course  pattern  that  fits  his 
needs 

3)  there  has  been  an  increase  in  problem-oriented  courses 

4)  there  is  a  greater  interdisciplinary  emphasis 

5)  programs  for  specialized  educational  needs  have  been  created, 
such  as  urban  education  and  black  studies 

6)  new  subject  matter,  reflective  of  recent  social  changes  has 
been  introduced  throughout  the  campus. 
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COMPARATIVE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

An  effort  has  been  made  throughout  the  planning  to  enlarge  the  instructional 
program  through  the  introduction  of  comparative  and  international  program 
approaches.  The  comparative  approach  seems  increasingly  necessary,  particularly 
in  the  social  sciences  and  in  education,  because  of  the  pluralistic  structure  of 
the  United  States.  Social  policies  that  will  be  effective  v/ith  one  group  will 
not  be  in  another.  The  operation  of  a  given  social  force  will  be  different  in 
one  group  than  another.  In  sociology,  for  example,  a  comparative  ethnic  group 
and  cultural  group  analysis  is  likely  to  be  an  improvement  on  a  generalized 
approach.  The  need  seems  equally  clear  for  an  international  frame  of  reference. 

Several  things  have  been  accomplished: 

1)  A  summer  charter  flight  was  arranged  for  1969  and  it  is  being 
repeated  in  1970. 

2)  A  study  was  made  in  1968  of  the  internationally-oriented  programs 
on  campus  and  an  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Foreign  Education 
Programs  recommended.  The  decision  to  set  up  the  office  was  made 
in  February,  1970,  and  the  first  coordinator  will  be  announced 
shortly.  The  office  will  be  under  the  Vice  President  for 
Instruction  and  closely  articulated  with  the  academic  programs 

of  the  six  schools.  The  office  will  coordinate  existing  programs 
in  faculty  exchange,  student  exchange,  domestic  exchange,  the 
Experiment  in  International  Living,  the  Margaret  Holz  Fund,  the 
Summer  Session  in  the  British  Isles,  the  Copenhagen,  England; 
and  Scotland  Semester,  charter  trips.  Bureau  of  Field  Studies, 
and  emerging  programs  of  semesters  abroad,  the  proposed  inter- 
national cultural  center,  and  liaison  with  internationally- 
oriented  area  groups. 

3)  Through  the  development  office,  a  project  to  create  an  international 
cultural  program  center  in  the  Bond  House  has  been  launched  with 
assistance  from  Montclair  citizens. 

4)  The  department  of  foundations  and  comparative  studies  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  will  introduce  courses  on  education  in  other 
countries. 

5)  The  foreign  student  recruitment  program  has  been  invigorated. 

6)  The  French  Department  will  soon  announce  a  broadened  program  of 
residence  study  in  France  open  to  the  students  of  all  departments. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  METHODS 

There  has  been  continuous  change  in  instructional  procedures  at  the  College 
throughout  its  history  as  a  normal  part  of  professional  service.  The  existing 
basic  pattern  may  be  characterized  as: 

1)  most  of  the  instructional  program  is  organized  in  relatively 
small  classes  taught  primarily  by  lecture  methods 

2)  most  courses  are  organized  into  three  credit  units  of  one 
semester  duration 

3)  most  of  the  instruction  occurs  on  campus 

It  Is  logical  that  the  first  area  of  rapid  change  in  the  instructional  program 
was  in  the  course  program  structure.  With  the  opportunities  for  new  forms  of 
teaching  emerging  so  rapidly,  change  in  methods  of  instruction  might  be  equally 
dramatic  during  the  next  several  years.  Teaching  method  changes  that  are  already 
appearing  include: 

1)  the  independent  study  program  began  in  the  Fall  of  1968 

2)  increased  arrangements  for  intern  and  field  study  beyond 
the  campus 

3)  increased  utilization  of  original  resource  and  semi -processed 
data  for  problem  solution  approaches  to  learning,  particularly 
in  the  social  sciences 

4)  increased  student  directed  learning 

5)  greater  use  of  computer  resources  in  teaching 

There  is  active  discussion  of  greater  use  of  self-learning  instrumentation  on 
campus  and  off  campus,  closed  circuit  TV,  broadcast  TV,  and  video  tape.  There 
are  also  changes  being  discussed  in  the  library  that  would  improve  information 
retrieval  and  use  of  all  forms  of  recorded  data.  The  emergence  of  the  technology 
in  education  department  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  the  office  of  the 
vice  provost  for  research  and  information  services,  and  the  multi -image  media 
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program  in  fine  arts  should  provide  a  foundation  for  more  rapid  and  more  radical 
developments. 

INTER-INSTITUTIONAL  PLANNING 

It  became  increasingly  apparent  during  1968-1969  that  the  higher  educational  needs 
of  New  Jersey  were  so  immense  and  available  resources  comparatively  so  small  that 
there  would  need  to  be  an  increase  in  inter-institutional  educational  programs. 
Accordingly,  the  North  Jersey  Collegiate  Planning  Secretariat  composed  of  Paterson 
State  College,  Newark  State  College,  Jersey  City  State  College,  and  Montclair  State 
College  was  formed  with  the  approval  of  the  presidents  and  the  trustees  of  the 
several  institutions.  The  Secretariat  is  composed  of  two  from  each  of  the  cooperating 
institutions.  The  basic  formula  for  planning  is  to  form  a  discipline  or  inter- 
disciplinary group  of  faculty'once  a  suitable  area  for  possible  cooperation  has  been 
identified  by  the  Secretariat.  At  present  there  are  faculty  planning  groups  in 
these  areas: 

1)  black  studies 

2)  psychology 

3)  mathematics 

4)  library  and  information  center  programs 

5)  educational  administration 

6)  sociology 

7)  environmental  quality  group 

8)  the  arts 

9)  human  organizational  processes 

An  inter-institutional  program  in  marine  sciences  was  well  advanced  before  the 
Secretariat  was  formed.  This  group  was  officially  launched  with  a  Summer  1969 
program  that  achieved  all  its  enrollment  and  other  objectives.  It  is  a  yery 
promising  development  in  a  \/ery   rapidly  developing  field  of  study. 

The  proposed  M.A.  in  sociology  is  an  example  of  how  inter-institutional  cooperation 
might  operate.  The  sociology  faculty  of  the  colleges  of  Montclair,  Paterson,  and 
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Jersey  City  have  agreed  upon  a  comparative  urban  laboratory  with  three  field 
centers  for  students  in  the  program,  a  thesis  emerging  from  the  laboratory,  and 
a  specialization  in  social  planning.  Each  college  is  preparing  a  part  of  the 
program. 

The  College  is  uniquely  dedicated  to  building  its  programs  through  inter- 
institutional  cooperation  in  all  of  the  functional  areas  of  its  mission,  at  both 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  so  that  it  may  adequately  respond  to  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  students  who  will  seek  higher  education  over  the 
next  thirty  years,  the  explosive  growth  of  knowledge,  and  the  accelerating 
dependence  of  all  societal  functions  upon  immediate  application  of  the  latest 
findings  in  e\/ery   field  of  knowledge. 

FACULTY 

As  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  there  have  been  major  changes  in  the  faculty, 

such  as  the  following: 

1)  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  faculty  with  prior  college 
experience  and  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  who  had  high  school 
experience 

A  comparison  of  1967-1968  and  1968-1969  recruitment  shows: 

Place  of  Experience        1967       1968 


Primarily  college 

13 

29 

Primarily  elementary  or 

secondary 

2 

2 

Solely  elementary  or 

secondary 

16 

6 

Industry-government 

6 

6 

No  prior  experience 

1 

1 

38 

44 

2)  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  faculty  with  prior  business 
or  government  experience 

3)  an  increase  in  the  proportion  entering  the  faculty  directly  from 
discipline  programs  in  graduate  schools  and  without  prior 
experience  (emerging  in  1969-1970) 
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4)  an  increase  in  the  proportion  who  are  discipline-oriented  and 

a  decrease  in  proportion  who  are  professional  education-oriented 

5)  an  increase  in  the  proportion  with  specialized  academic  concerns 
and  a  deeply  held  desire  to  concentrate  on  teaching  selected 
courses  in  their  specialty 

6)  an  increase  in  the  proportion  desiring  opportunities  to  develop 
and  teach  in  graduate  programs  and  participate  in  research 
instruction 

7)  an  increase  in  the  proportion  who  are  demanding  of  and  in  need 
of  resources  to  support  their  scholarly  advancement,  such  as 
research  equipment,  research  funds,  travel  funds,  library 
resources,  and  clerical  and  secretarial  help 

8)  an  increased  proportion  expecting  salary,  fringe  and  contract 
arrangements  equivalent  to  best  available  in  New  Jersey  and  in 
the  United  States 

9)  an  increased  proportion  oriented  to  community  and  social  agencies 
other  than  public  school  systems 

It  should  also  be  expected  that  the  composition  of  the  faculty  will  shift  as  the 
new  programs  develop.  For  instance,  the  long  run  trend  will  likely  be  an  increased 
proportion  of  total  faculty  in  the  social  sciences,  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  applied 
fields  other  than  education. 

The  trend  statements  that  have  been  made  were  stated  in  terms  of  proportions  because 
it  is  clear  that  the  characteristics  listed  have  always  been  present  in  the  faculty 
at  Montclair  State  College.  Indeed,  this  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  attributes 
of  the  College  that  was  well  recognized  throughout  the  state.  However,  there  is 
dynamic  in  these  faculty  trends  that  will  create  the  conditions  for  a  '^ery   different 
institution  by  1975. 

ENROLLMENT  GROWTH 

Projected  enrollment  growth  in  the  academic  plan  is  as  follows: 

YEAR    ■      NUMBER 

1970-71  5,500 

1971-72         6,400 
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YEAR  NUMBER 


1972-73 

7,200 

1973-74 

8,000 

1974-75 

8,900 

1975-76 

9,000 

Graduate  school  growth  during  the  same  period  is  projected  to  2,200  full-time 
graduate  students  in  1975-1976.  Graduate  part-time  and  undergraduate  part-time 
students  are  projected  to  5,500  by  1975. 

Recent  growth  has  been  on  this  order: 

1)  bachelor  degree  graduates  grew  from  537  in  1965-1966  to 
763  in  1968-1969 

2)  masters  degree  graduates  grew  from  104  to  201  during  the 
same  period 

3)  total  student  growthVrom  1966  to  1969  was  from  3,982  to 
4,400 

4)  eveninq  school  enrollment  climbed  from  2,112  in  1965  to 
3,391  in  1968-1969 

The  composition  of  the  student  body  is  changing  as  the  academic  program  changes. 
For  instance,  in  1966-1967,  the  first  year  in  which  liberal  arts  freshmen  were 
admitted,  there  were  3,982  students,  of  whom  52  were  liberal  art  students  and 
3,930  were  teacher  preparation  students.  The  approximate  composition  for  the 
1969-1970  year  is  1,844  liberal  art  students  and  2,779  teacher  preparation 
students.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  Fall  of  1970  the  number  of  liberal  arts 
students  will  exceed  the  number  of  teacher  preparation  students  for  the  first 
time.  Statistics  illustrating  the  growth  in  the  number  of  students  and  alteration 
in  the  composition  of  the  student  body  by  subject  matter  concentrations  are  surface 
indicators  of  deeper  and  more  fundamental  changes  that  are  not  reducible  to 
statistics  at  this  point,  ' 
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When  a  student  newspaper  editor  was  asked  what  was  the  major  change  in  the 
student  body  that  she  had  found  during  the  past  three  years,  she  replied  that 
the  students  were  now  more  socially  aware,  more  active,  more  concerned  with 
philosophical  and  moral  questions.  Another  student  questioned  in  the  same 
manner  said  he  felt  the  basic  change  was  the  increasing  proportions  of  students 
who  are  eager  for  intellectual  self-development  through  self-direction  in 
independent  study,  travel,  and  personally  selected  reading.  Both  these  students 
claimed  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  students  who  were  deeply 
concerned  with  the  organized  social  aspects  of  college  life.  While  these  students 
are  not  an  adequate  basis  for  conclusions,  the  viewpoints  expresses  are  consistent 
with  other  evidence.  These  probable  changes  in  student  outlook  are  both  a  reaction 
to  the  academic  changes  underway  and  a  stimulator  of  those  academic  changes. 

PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Physical  development  has  to  match  academic  planning,  particularly  at  Montclair  where 
perhaps  the  severest  restriction  on  academic  development  is  the  inadequate  physical 
plant.  At  the  present  time  every   scholary  function  is  severely  affected  negatively 
by  plant  problems.  Even  vital  daily  academic  tasks  such  as  student  counseling  by 
faculty,  independent  reading  and  study  by  students,  faculty  class  preparation, 
faculty  research  and  writing,  and  faculty  and  student  informal  exchange  are  hampered 
seriously. 

A  physical  plan  should  adapt  plant  to  the  academic  functions  through  location  and 
design  as  well  as  through  size.  The  master  physical  plan  that  is  in  process  will 
do  this  through  zones  and  other  design  devices.  One  of  the  decisions  that  has  been 
made  v/hich  will  tie  plant  and  the  new  academic  design  together  is  that  the  elements 
of  each  school  will  be  housed  in  close  proximity  and  ultimately  in  buildings 
specifically  designed  for  them. 
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The  first  school  to  move  into  its  own  building  will  be  the  School  of  Humanities 
when  it  occupies  Partridge  Hall  in  May,  1970.  This  is  not  an  adequate  plant  for 
the  School  but  will  serve  it  better  than  the  present  arrangements  and  will  have 
the  advantage  of  bringing  together  the  affected  departments.  The  School  of 
Mathematics  and  Science  will  be  the  first  to  have  a  specifically  designed  plant 
(target:   1972). 

The  Graduate  School  of  Education  will  move  into  College  High  in  the  Fall  of  1970. 
A  space  plan  for  the  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  has  been  worked  out 
which  consolidates  most  of  the  school  on  the  second  floor  of  College  Hall.  It  is 
an  improvement  but  the  School  will  need  major  improvements  within  one  or  two  years. 
The  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  will  continue  to  occupy  its  present  specialized 
but  dispersed  facilities.  The  next  unit  for  this  School  should  be  a  gallery  and  out- 
door museum.  The  School  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  will  remain  dispersed  for 
several  years  at  least.  These  interim  arrangements  are  helpful,  but  all  the  schools 
will  need  specialized  facilities  and  prominent  zones  on  the  campus  as  soon  as  possible. 

Work  on  a  long-range  capital  needs  program  was  carried  along  as  part  of  the  academic 
planning  during  1968-1969.  There  are  25  projects  on  the  list,  14  of  which  are  major 
buildings  for  improvement  of  present  academic  programs  or  for  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  proposed  new  functions.  The  building  program  is  estimated  to  require  more  than 
63  mi  11  ion  dollars . 

The  project  list  is: 

PROJECTS  FOR  WHICH  STATE  FUNDS  ARE  REQUESTED 

PROJECT  ESTIMATED  COST  ($) 

Acquisition  of  quarry  property  $  1,500,000 

Railroad  Overpass        .  590,000 

Utilities  Expansion  1,000,000 

Mathematics/Science  Building  4,000,000 

Information  and  Resource  Center  -  Phase  I  1,000,000 
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PROJECT 

Campus  Mall  Improvements 

Maintenance  Building 

Repair  College  Hall  Roof 

Renovate  College  High  School 

Renovate  Mai  lory  and  Finley  Halls 

Repair  Campus  Roads 

Social  and  Behavioral  Science  Building 

Academic  Building 

Information  and  Resource  Center  -  Phase  II 

Air-condition  Various  Buildings 

Communication  Arts  Building 

Replacement  of  Physical  Education  Facilities 

Central  Chilling  Plant 

Public  Service  Center 

Additional  Automotive  Parking 


ESTIMATED  COST  ($) 

$   200,000 

675,000 

87,000 

500,000 

476,000 

70,000 

5,510,000 

16,588,000 

8,512,000 

307,000 

1,421,000 

1,827,000 

1,044,000 

1,160,000 

1,276,000 

Sub-Total    $47,743,000 


PROJECTS  FOR  WHICH  OUTSIDE  FUNDS  MAY  BE  AVAILABLE 


Dormitory 

Student  Union 

Museum  and  Visual  Arts  Center 

Faculty  Center 

International  Center 


TOTAL 


6,786,000 

4,524,000 

916,000 

250,000 

3,248,000 

$63,467,000 


OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  priority  in  planning  and  implementation  was  given  to  the  formation  of  the 
schools  on  the  theory  that  changes  in  academic  structure  would  set  up  processes 
that  would  flow  into  all  aspects  of  the  College.  Then  with  the  schools  established, 
it  would  be  feasible  to  work  with  other  elements  of  the  College  to  create  an  overall 
educational  plan  that  integrated  each  component  with  the  schools  in  the  way  most 
appropriate  to  the  unique  character  of  each  school. 


The  underlying  concept  was  that  each  school  should  develop  in  the  way  best  for  its 
students,  faculty,  and  disciplines  and  that  this  yery   likely  required  different 
patterns  of  relationship  to  graduate  education,  admissions,  personnel  services, 
library  and  information  services,  part-time  education,  foreign  travel  programs. 
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field  study,  academic  calendar,  academic  standards,  faculty  qualifications  and 
recruitment,  public  services  and  community  services  and  other  programs.  As  each 
school  senate  is  formed  and  as  the  dean  is  selected  the  results  of  the  substantive 
planning  committees  will  be  transmitted  to  them. 

Each  school  is  then  expected  to  establish  its  standing  committees  and  work  out 
the  details  of  the  relationships.  For  instance  ,  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performing 
Arts  has  established  committees  for  curriculum  development,  faculty  qualifications, 
admissions,  research  development,  library  planning,  summer  programming,  and 
productions  and  exhibitions.  These  groups  will  shortly  meet  with  the  proper 
agencies  in  the  College. 

In  addition,  some  special  campus-wide  studies  are  getting  underway,  A  committee 
on  part-time  education  has  been  organized  and  is  addressing  itself  to  questions  of 
financial  policies,  movement  into  broadcast,  home  study,  and  self-learning 
approaches,  place  in  the  organization,  and  management  problems  in  admissions, 
registration,  records,  and  staffing.  There  is  also  a  committee  on  graduate 
education  that  has  submitted  its  first  report  to  the  Graduate  Council.  The  Dean 
of  Students  is  considering  a  proposal  on  new  functions  from  the  Office  of  the 
Resident  Planner.  The  role  of  the  College  in  environmental  matters  is  also  under 
investigation.  A  discussion  outlining  publication  opportunities  in  all  media  has 
been  held  with  the  vice  provost  for  research  and  information  services.  With  the 
advent  of  a  statewide  television  and  radio  networks,  the  opportunities  and  the 
needs  are  great. 

CHANGE  IS  INTERRELATED 

Transformation  of  the  magnitude  that  has  been  discussed  affects  every   conceivable 

aspect  of  a  college  campus.  Every  change  sets  up  a  requirement  for  change  else- 
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where  in  the  structure.  The  purpose  of  the  comments  below  is  to  stress  these 
interrelationships. 

The  1 ibrary- information  center  is  an  excellent  example.  The  shift  toward 
independent  learning  procedures,  self-study  procedures,  and  learning  opportunities 
beyond  the  campus  will  have  great  impact  upon  the  library  in  its  method  of  opera- 
tion, the  character  of  its  collections,  and  the  types  of  equipment  it  will  need. 
The  library-information  center  collections  will  also  be  affected  by  the  emergence 
of  the  schools  and  new  academic  concentrations.  Growth  in  graduate  education 
programs  will  place  a  strain  upon  it  for  research  and  scholarship  resources. 
The  expected  development  of  broadcast  instruction  and  of  film,  radio,  and 
television  courses  of  study  will  create  demands  upon  the  library  very   different 
from  more  print-oriented  fieTcls.  Finally,  the  explosive  growth  of  knowledge, 
its  storage  and  transmission  by  computer,  and  the  emerging  capability  for  virtually 
instantaneous  printout  and  reproduction  alter  even  the  meaning  of  print. 

The  interrelationship  of  the  changes  is  vividly  depicted  in  the  current  preparation 
of  the  budget  for  1971-1972.  Not  only  are  the  demands  raised  upon  the  budget 
different  from  prior  years  because  of  the  new  departments  and  new  programs  but 
even  the  procedure  of  budget  preparation  and  the  format  of  budgets  has  had  to  be 
altered. 

The  College  standing  committees  will  have  to  revise  their  structure  and  procedures. 
Some  have  already  done  so.  For  instance,  the  College  curriculum  committee  with 
its  three  sub-committees  was  adapted  to  an  academic  structure  without  schools. 
During  the  change  to  schools,  an  interim  procedure  has  been  established  in  which 
the  curriculum  planning  committees  of  each  of  the  proposed  schools  will  assume  the 
duties  of  the  former  sub-committees  of  the  curriculum  committee,  while  the  parent 
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curriculum  committee,  throughout  the  next  year,  will  carry  on  its  customary 
responsibility.  With  the  schools  fully  functional  in  1970-1971,  a  further 
change  will  be  needed.  The  curriculum  committees  of  each  school  should  assume 
the  principal  responsibility  and  be  nearly  autonomous.  The  functions  of  all 
college  committees  will  have  to  be  similarly  re-examined. 

The  admissions  application  form  may  be  used  as  an  example  of  how  even  adminis- 
trative routine  is  in  the  process  of  redesign.  The  admissions  application  form 
for  the  freshmen  class  of  1970  was  adapted  by  the  insertion  of  a  new  page  with 
ten  questions  dealing  with  student  characteristics  not  previously  formally 
assessed  in  the  admission  process.  The  experience  with  this  should  help  design 
new  forms  for  1971.  As  one  goes  across  the  campus,  each  operating  department 
is  undergoing  its  own  form  of  adaptation. 

The  secondary  change  creating  force  of  any  particular  change  is  not  limited  to 
corporate  changes  but  also  has  meaning  for  individual  change  and  for  changes  in 
attitude  patterns.  The  development  of  the  TRY  program  has  brought  new  attitudes 
and  beliefs  to  the  campus  that  get  expressed  informally,  in  the  classroom^and  in 
the  club-social  life  of  both  students  and  faculty.  Faculty  table  conversation 
is  changed  by  the  trends  in  faculty  composition  that  have  been  discussed.  Faculty 
demands  for  more  research  support  impress  upon  the  attitudes  of  administrators. 
Supporting  staff  personnel  meet  with  different  patterns  of  expectations  from  new 
supervisors.  Students  find  late  evening  conversations  swinging  to  problem-oriented 
and  research-oriented  concerns.  From  all  this  will  emerge  a  whole  new  campus 
culture  that  will  become  a  dynamic  for  change  in  largely  unpredictable  directions. 

COMMUNITY-SOCIETY  LINKAGES 

The  changes  on  the  campus  must  be  interrelated  with  the  trends  in  the  community  and 

in  the  larger  society.  The  patterns  for  doing  this  have  been  greatly  expanded  and 
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improved  at  the  College  since  1966.  Other  improvements  are  now  being  planned. 
One  of  the  major  changes  in  recent  years  was  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
and  its  appointment.  A  college  traditionally  reaches  out  to  society  through  its 
trustees  who  bring  to  college  planning  a  relevance  to  the  problems  of  the  larger 
society  that  would  otherwise  be  missing.  Other  links  to  society  that  have  been 
created  in  the  past  four  years  included  those  attached  to  the  Office  of  the 
President,  such  as  the  Advisory  Board  on  Urban  Minority  Affairs  and  the  College 
Development  Board.  There  should  be  others  of  these  formed  from  the  President's 
Office.  They  should  be  so  designed  as  to  constantly  inform  the  President  of 
basic  societal  trends  that  influence  the  College. 

Other  links  to  society  will  be  created  in  the  near  future.  As  the  schools  become 
operative,  it  is  likely  that  public  advisory  boards  to  the  schools  will  emerge. 
Each  school  has  a  special  planning  committee  dealing  with  community-school 
relationships.  In  addition,  various  forms  of  cooperative  education  programming 
seems  near,  such  as  work-study  programs,  intern  programs,  off-campus  social  action 
sites,  and  research  field  stations. 

The  College  has  historically  had  these  relations  into  the  community  through  the 
public  education  system.  One  of  the  major  changes  occurring  is  that  the  College 
is  increasingly  relating  to  all  major  institutional  forces  in  the  community  and 
in  the  society.  Systematic  cooperative  relations  between  departments  concerned 
with  urban  affairs  and  county  planning  offices  are  as  logical  as  relations  between 
a  graduate  school  of  education  and  the  public  school  systems.  Each  discipline  will 
need  to  find  its  relevant  agency  in  the  larger  society. 

A  major  force  for  developing  the  program  of  linkages  with  community  and  society 
will  be  the  new  organizational  group  under  a  vice  provost  for  community  services 
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and  development.  A  major  concern  during  the  next  year  vn'll  be  to  bring  the 
existing  and  new  personnel  into  re-enforcing  relationships  with  one  another 
and  to  expand  college  activity  in  this  area. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  an  advisory  group  to  the  community  services  vice 
provost  be  established  with  the  identification  of  North  Jersey  Conference  on 
Metropolitan  Development.  The  development  of  a  roster  of  persons  who  might 
serve  on  such  a  group  has  been  prepared  (several  hundred  were  identified). 
The  functions  the  Conference  could  perform  are  many,  including: 

1)  serve  as  a  channel  of  communication  among  diverse  groups  in 
the  metropolitan  community  and,  by  increasing  the  knowledge 
leaders  have  about  the  many  aspects  of  the  metropolitan 
community,  contribute  to  creation  of  an  area  consensus 
(achievement  of  a  new  consensus  is  perhaps  the  critical 
problem  in  the  immediate  future) 

2)  support  an  office  for  the  publication  of  an  annual  New 
Jersey  social  trends  volume,  with  a  chapter  on  each  major 
social  institution,  as  well  as  chapters  with  a  problem 
focus 

3)  assist  in  developing  a  coordinated  program  of  planning, 
particularly  social  planning,  for  northern  New  Jersey, 
a  function  not  now  being  systematically  performed 

4)  coordinate  among  national  urban  organizations  as  these 
groups  impact  on  northern  New  Jersey  (as  between  Urban 
Coalition,  Urban  America,  National  Urban  League) 

5)  participate  in  comparative  projects  with  other  areas  of 
the  country  and  with  other  countries 

6)  fund  and  advise  an  office  for  an  annual  program  of  New 
Jersey  Urban  Problems  Conferences 

7)  advise  the  President,  and  through  him,  the  academic 
units  on  the  problems  facing  northern  New  Jersey  and 
on  the  ways  a  college  might  respond  to  these  problems  . 

A  particularly  important  question  now  is  how  should  the  College  relate  to  society 
for  financial  resources.  The  present  nearly  total  dependence  on  state  funds  is 
probably  not  suited  to  the  aspirations  of  the  College.   In  a  sense,  the  College 
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should  go  "private"  for  certain  activities  just  as  the  private  colleges  are 
going  "public"  for  certain  activities. 

THE  FUTURE 

The  transformation  that  has  been  described  is  not  meant  in  any  sense  as  a 
completed  process.  In  every   case  there  are  further  steps  that  need  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  complete  an  already  begun  process  and  to  reach  the  levels  of  quality 
aspired  to  the  College.  It  is  also  the  case  that  the  change  impelling  forces, 
such  as  broad  societal  forces,  will  create  circumstances  that  require  the 
transformation  to  continue  and,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  most  likely  require 
it  to  deepen  and  to  accelerate.  Continuous  change,  and  for  the  next  few  years, 
rapid  change,  seems  to  be  a  needed  attribute  of  a  vital  institution. 

Further,  while  change  description  is  the  purpose  of  this  report,  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  College  can  transform  itself  because  of  its  strengths.  The  College  has 
many  aspects  that  are  continuing  with  vitality,  even  with  greater  vitality. 
Transformation,  as  deep  as  it  is,  is  successful  because  it  is  imbedded  in  a  strong 
continuing  institution.  Montclair  State  College  is  in  need  of  change  as  is  any 
vital  institution,  but  it  is  transformation,  not  rebirth. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  present  concentrated  planning 
period  is  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  changes  in  the  future  will  be  in  areas 
that  will  be  groundbreaking  for  the  College,  and  in  some  instances,  for  higher 
education  in  the  state.  There  must  be  massive  development  at  the  graduate  level 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Along  with  this,  the  research  and  public  policy  evaluation 
activities  must  be  greatly  expanded  in  scope,  staff,  and  funds.  With  the  College 
located  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  world  affairs  are   being  concentrated  - 
government,  finance,  commerce,  arts,  education,  sports  and  recreation,  and 
communications  -  international  education  should  become  a  part  of  every   program. 
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An  area  of  service  in  which  it  may  already  be  late  in  New  Jersey  is  the  response 
to  the  emergence  of  the  community  colleges.  Continuing  education  programs  should 
also  be  swiftly  strengthened.  There  is  a  need  for  a  teaching  unit  based  on 
television  broadcast,  closed  circuit,  and  video  playback  in  the  home.  This  would 
help  bring  higher  education  to  ewery   group  in  the  state  throughout  the  lifetime 
of  learners. 

There  also  is  the  question  of  what  new  patterns,  particularly  in  the  general 
education  program,  are  needed  so  that  Montclair  students  may  be  exposed  in  depth 
to  new  questions  now  facing  mankind.  This  question  should  be  asked:  What  are 
the  questions  that  mankind  needs  to  reargue  in  each  student  generation  that  are 
different  from  the  questions  that  would  have  been  posed  one  hundred  years  ago? 
The  following  is  a  \/ery   rough  attempt  to  identify  but  not  delineate  some  of 
those  questions  that  might  now  be  asked  in  each  student  generation: 

1)  We  now  have  the  technical  capacity  to  reorder  our  environment 
from  the  broadest  alterations  of  landscape  (such  as  redirecting 
rivers  from  northern  flow  to  southerly  flow)  to  changes  in  the 
minutest  aspect  of  the  environment  (such  as  for  a  single  body 
as  we  are  doing  in  space).  What  kind  of  an  environment  does 
man  choose  to  construct  and  live  in?  What  kinds  of  cities 
should  be  built? 

2)  Technology  from  weaponry  to  the  electric  knife  in  the  kitchen 
influences  thought  patterns,  behavior  patterns,  and  philosophical 
outlook  in  ways  not  foreseen  even  a  few  years  ago.  How  can  man 
master  technology  rather  than  be  mastered? 

3)  Rapid  change  is  now  considered  by  many  as  the  central  feature  of 
our  society.  How  fast  should  social  change  be?  What  forms  should 
it  take?  How  shall  it  be  instrumented?  How  may  negative  conse- 
quences be  minimized? 

4)  What  is  the  nature  of  order  in  a  modern  society?  How  may  a  new 
order  be  created? 

5)  How  may  the  hours  of  an  affluent  leisure  life  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest  of  the  individual  capacity  for  joy,  for  aesthetic 
pleasure,  for  artistic  creativity,  for  spiritual  fulfillment? 
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6)  How  may  we  meet  the  needs  of  society  for  fuller  and  more  rapid 
distribution  of  knowledge  and  for  the  known  to  be  applied  expertly 
to  the  resolution  of  problems  but  without  jeopardizing  democratic 
processes  or  individual  rights  and  privacy? 

7)  What  ways  can  be  created  so  that  the  positive  and  enriching  values 
of  cultural  and  ethnic  group  development  are  encouraged  and 
cooperative  relationships  built? 

Obviously,  other  questions  should  be  stated.  In  time,  the  general  education 
program  could  be  formed  on  some  broad  set  of  questions.  It  is  probable  that 
the  curriculum  committee  of  each  school  will  evaluate  the  present  general 
education  program;  the  senate  of  one  school  has  already  instructed  its 
curriculum  committee  to  begin  the  evaluation  immediately. 

With  the  changes  that  have  already  been  made,  those  that  are  in  process,  and 
those  in  the  idea  stage,  it  would  seem  fair  to  say  that  Montclair  State  College 
through  its  students,  faculty,  and  administration  is  responding  to  the  challenges 
society  is  presenting  to  higher  education  today.  The  College  is  able  to  serve 
students  with  pertinent  programs,  in  a  manner  that  should  motivate  high  achieve- 
ment, and  in  a  sympathetic  environment.  It  is  expecting  and  planning  to  do  more. 
At  the  same  time,  the  knowledge  creation  and  informational  requirements  of  society 
shortly  will  be  more  fully  served  by  the  emerging  artistic,  research  and  public 
service  programs.  It  will  be  an  existing  ten  years  as  these  things  are  achieved. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  PROVOST 

OVERVIEW  OF  ACTIVITIES  DURING  1969 

The  year  1969  saw  Montclair  State  College  continue  to  qrow,  and  to 
change  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  The  rapid  development  affected  this 
officer  most  sharply  on  May  24,  1969  when  the  former  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College  was  reorganized  and  renamed  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Instruction.  Dr.  Samson  McDowell  was  appointed  the  first  Vice 
President  for  Instruction.  The  aforementioned  reorganization  instituted 
the  Office  of  the  Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost  and  transferred 
Dr.  Allan  Morehead ,  the  former  Dean  of  the  College,  to  this  assignment. 

The  following  departments  comprise  this  division: 

Admissions  Office 
Alumni  Association 
College  Development  Fund 
Computer  Center 

Government  Program  Negotiations 
Library 

Office  of  Registration 
-■"Publications 

Registrar's  Office 
Scheduling  Office 
Student  Teaching  and  Placement 
Urban  Institute 

As  a  result  of  the  above  reorganization,  the  Office  of  the  Executive 
Vice  President  and  Provost  is  responsible  for  the  efficient,  effective 
function  of  its  component  departments,  as  well  as  their  coordination  and 
inter-divisional  communication.  Despite  the  cost  in  time,  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost  to  slowly  disengage 
from  those  academic  functions  currently  performed  by  the  Vice  President  for 
Instruction,  formerly  performed  by  the  Executive  Vice  President  and  Provost 
as  Dean  of  the  College,  so  as  to  insure  continuity  and  smoothness  of 
operation  during  a  time  of  transition. 


II    ACTIVITIES 


The  following  activities  were  engaged  in  by  the  Office  of  the  Executive 
Vice  President  and  Provost: 

A.  Questionnaires 

Through  the  year  many  and  varied  questionnaires  and  requests 
for  information  were  handled  by  the  office.  Such  agencies  and 
organizations  as  A.A.S.C.U.,  A.A.U.P.,  Clearing  House  for  Higher 
Education  (George  Washington  University),  Educational  Testing 
Service,  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  College  and  University 
Personnel  Association,  Lovejoy's  College  Guide,  Crowell-Collier 
Educational  Corporation,  University  of  California  (Berkeley). 
Florida  A  &  M,  Kendall  College,  Syracuse  University,  Atlantic 
Community  College,  Hampton  Institute,  and  many  others. 
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B .  Black  Experience  Brochure 

In  response  to  the  published  studies  of  a  statewide  document 
delineating  the  various  New  Jersey  college  resources  relating  to 
urban  questions,  Montclair  published  and  circulated  (to  all  secon- 
dary schools  in  the  state),  a  document  entitled  Black  Experience 
in  America:  Historical  and  Contemporary  Perspectives,  which 
described  course  offerings,  faculty  consultant  listings,  and 
existing  urban  programs.  This  document  was  compiled  and  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  the  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Provost  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Assistant  to  the  President. 
This  document  and  bibliography  prepared  by  the  Harry  A.  Sprague 
Library  has  been  much  in  demand  not  only  in  New  Jersey,  but  across 
the  nation. 

C.  Space  Allocation  Committee 

This  group  met  (and  continues  to  meet)  to  discuss  problems 
relating  to  the  allocation  of  space  and  facilities  on  Montclair's 
ever-expanding  but  crowded  campus.  The  Director  of  Facilities, 
Planning  and  Construction  served  (and  continues  to  serve)  as  a  re- 
source person  on  technical  issues  pertaining  to  space  allocations. 

D.  Professional  Personnel  Documentation 

All  the  files  and  documentation  for  the  professorial  and 
administrative  staffs  are  coordinated  by  the  Secretary  for  Staff 
Personnel  who  is  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Provost. 

E.  "Faculty/Staff  Notes" 

The  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Provost  is  responsible  (as  per  February,  1970)  for  the  composi- 
tion and  publication  of  "Faculty/Staff  Notes,"  a  weekly  newsletter 
listing  and  describing  events  and  items  of  interest  to  the  faculty 
and  staff. 

F.  Noteworthy  Activities  participated  in  by  the  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Provost  are  as  follows: 

1.  Collective  bargaining  sessions  in  Trenton. 

2.  Served  as  College  Administrator  in  absence  of 
President. 

3.  Presidential  cabinet.  Administrative  Council. 
Coordinating  Council,  Traditions  Committee,  M.S.C. 
Alumni  Association. 

4.  Appointed  by  Governor  Hughes  to  New  Jersey  State 
Scholarship  Commission. 

5.  Appointed  to  founding  board  of  trustees  of  Passaic 
County  College. 

6.  VJill  be  assuming  position  on  Board  of  Directors 
of  National  Organization  for  Legal  Problems  in 
Education,  November  1970. 
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The  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice 
President  and  Provost  is  a  voting  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Montclair  Urban  Coalition, 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
M.S.C.  Alumni  Association. 
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OFFICE  OF  ADMISSIONS 


OVERVIEW  OF  ACTIVITIES  DURING  1969 

If  one  were  to  read  the  "Annual  Reports"  that  have  emanated 
from  this  office  for  the  last  several  years,  he  would  note  little 
differences  in  the  quality  of  the  entering  freshmen  classes.  Like 
its  recent  predecessors,  the  entering  class  of  the  September,  1969  has 
shown  itself  to  be  well  qualified  to  pursue  college  studies  by  eyery 
traditional  admissions  measure.  In  extra-curricular  activities 
we  have  a  fair  share  of  class  presidents,  athletes,  musicians,  year- 
book editors,  and  the  like.  Based  on  national  norms,  the  average 
(mean)  SAT  verbal  of  the  class  is  above  the  eighty  percentile  of  all 
secondary  school  seniors.*  The  average  high  school  class  rank  of 
the  class  is  at  the  eighty-three  percentile. 

For  a  number  of  years,  a  high  selectivity  factor  for  admission 
has  existed  since  the  number  of  qualified  students  the  college  has 
been  able  to  accommodate  has  been  a  comparatively  small  percentage 
of  those  who  apply.  In  1969,  for  example,  only  33%  of  all  appli- 
cants were  offered  admission. 

Beginning  with  the  class  entering  in  September,  1969,  all  the 
New  Jersey  state  colleges  practiced  a  "rolling  admissions"  policy. 
In  other  words,  the  March  15  date  of  mailing  all  decision  letters 
was  abandoned.  Applications  were  reviewed  when  completed  and 
status  letters  sent  out.  Between  mid  January  and  the  end  of 
February,  the  bulk  of  our  class  had  been  accepted  and  notified. 
Since  applicants  no  longer  had  to  wait  for  a  uniform  date  to  hear 
from  the  state  colleges,  we  conjecture  that  the  numbers  of  "multiple 
applications"  went  down.  Thus,  students  no  longer  applied  to  three 
or  more  state  schools  "just  to  be  on  the  safe  side."  We  believe 
this  to  be  the  chief  reason  why  we  had  such  a  dramatic  drop  in  the 
total  number  of  applications. 

Although  applications  dropped  off,  we  experienced  another  phe- 
nomenon. Generally,  in  the  past,  the  admissions  office  has  had  to 
accept  two  applicants  for  eyery   space.  Thus,  (to  put  it  in  a  rather 
crass  admissions  term)  the  "percentage  of  take"  was  about  50'.'.  In 
1969,  our  "percentage  of  take"  approached  63''.  To  a  large  extent, 
this  increase  would  seem  to  be  due  to  our  Early  Decision  program 
in  which  the  applicant  pledges  to  make  no  other  application  until  a 
decision  is  made;  if  offered  admission,  the  applicant  pledges  to 
enroll.  Under  the  Early  Decision  plan,  358  students  v/ere  offered 
admission,  of  whom  350  or  97.6';'  actually  enrolled. 

Table  I  shows  the  number  of  applicants,  the  number  offered  ad- 
mission, and  the  number  enrolled  in  each  year  beginning  in  1962. 


^College  Board  Score  Reports:  A  Guide  For  Counselors  and  Admissions 
Of  f  i  cerF  (TTew  York :  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1969,  p.  23 
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TABLE  I 


Year  1962   1963   1964   1965   1966   1967   1968   1969 


#  applied 

2612 

3295 

4693 

5306 

5085 

5267 

5801 

4827 

a   offered  admission 

1159 

1652 

1851 

1522 

1870 

2122 

1567 

1572 

#  enrolled 

659 

1017 

1137 

916 

1076 

1233 

1040* 

1142** 

72.32  ^Sile 

88.92^;;ile 

83.03%ile 

49.25 

53.55 

52.05 

51.81 

53.98 

53.49 

Table  II  shov/s  the  statistical  qualifications  of  the  entering  class. 

TABLE  II 

1964     1965     1966    1967     1968    1969 

Av.  High  School  Rank      78.2     78.0     80.2    83.3     78.7    83.03 
Av.  S.A.T.  Verbal        528.8     530.6     526.5   535.2     529.9   520. 

A  more  detailed  profile  is  offered  in  Table  IIA  in  which  SAT  scores 
have  been  converted  to  two  digit  numbers  for  data  processing  purposes. 

TABLE  IIA 

H.S.  RANK  MEN  WOMEN        TOTAL 

Mean 

SAT  V  -  Mean 

SAT  M  -  Mean 

It  should  be  noted  that  approximately  a  third  of  the  class  was 
admitted  under  the  Early  Decision  plan.  These  students  were  required 
to  take  SAT's  in  the  junior  year.  Had  all  applicants  taken  the  College 
Boards  in  the  senior  year,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  SAT  averages 
would  be  higher,  since  normal  growth  expectancy  is  about  20  points 
from  junior  to  senior  year.  For  comparative  purposes,  a  profile  of 
the  Early  Decision  applicants  is  given  in  Table  I  IB. 

TABLE  I  IB  -  Profile  of  Early  Decision  Enrollees 

MEN        WOMEN        TOTAL 

Av.  H.S.  Rank    76.9^^^ile     85.6^;ile      84.0^:ile 
Av.  SAT  V  51  54  53 

Av.  SAT  M  54  54  54 

Freshmen  who  entered  in  1969  were  required  to  take  three  achievement 
tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission  to 
the  college.  However,  since  these  tests  are  more  commonly  used  for  place- 
ment purposes  rather  than  for  admission,  we  have  abandoned  requiring  them  for 
admission.  Three  achievement  tests  including  English  and  a  foreign  language 
are  required  to  matriculate  and  may  be  taken  as  late  as  March  of  the  senior 
year.  The  SAT  is,  of  course,  still  required  for  admission. 

*This  figure  includes  58  TRY  students  who  were  admitted  extra-quota. 
**This  figure  includes  129  TRY  students. 
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TRANSFERS 


One  of  the  most  critical  areas  facing  the  admissions  office  continues 
to  be  the  burgeoning  of  the  junior  colleges.  The  admissions  office  processed 
884  transfer  applications  for  September,  1969;  of  this  number,  237  or  27%  were 
from  public  and  private  junior  colleges.  Seventy-one  percent  of  junior  college 
transfer  applicants  were  from  New  Jersey  institutions;  60%  of  junior  college 
transfer  applicants  were  from  New  Jersey  community  colleges,  an  increase  in 
this  category  of  20%  over  September,  1968.  An  even  larger  number  of  community 
college  applicants  is  expected  this  year  since  Bergen,  Essex,  and  Morris  County 
Colleges  will  be  graduating  their  first  classes  in  June,  1970. 

The  demand  for  transfer  to  Montclair  State  College  has  become  so  great  that 
one  of  the  three  professional  staff  members  devotes  mor-2  than  80%  of  her  time 
to  counseling  transfer  students,  interviewing  and  interpreting  their  applications 
and  visiting  the  community  colleges,  all  of  which  have  been  visited  at  least 
once  within  the  last  two  years.  Review  of  these  applications  is  a  tedious 
and  time  consuming  operation.  Both  secondary  school  data  and  college  transcripts 
must  be  obtained.  Course  descriptions  must  be  read  in  order  to  ascertain  trans- 
ferable credit.  Since  many  of  these  applicants  are  older  students,  servicemen, 
and  the  like  who  have  been  out  of  high  school  for  from  several  to  many  years, 
we  have  no  access  to  meaningful  counselor  comments.  The  student's  own  account 
of  himself,  therefore,  is  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  application. 
Hopefully,  we  shall  be  able  to  add  a  fourth  professional  person  to  the  staff  to 
assist  with  the  transfer  process. 

Table  III  shows  the  demand  for  transfer  since  1962.  The  figures  are  by 
academic  rather  than  by  calendar  year  (e.g.,  the  figures  for  1969  represent 
applicants  for  September,  1969  and  February,  1970). 

TABLE  III 

Year  1962   1963   1964   1965   1966   1957   1968   1969 

#  applied 

#  accepted 

II    SELECTED  MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES 

On  February  27,  1969,  in  conjunction  with  the  science  departments, 
the  Admissions  Office  sponsored  a  counselor's  meeting  on  campus  to 
discuss  the  major  programs  offered  by  the  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Phyiscs- 
Earth  Science  Departments.  Approximately  30  counselors  from  Essex,  Bergen, 
and  Passaic  counties  attended  the  dinner  and  discussions.  This  program 
was  so  well  received  that  we  plan  to  hold  several  "general"  meetings  for 
counselors  on  campus  this  spring. 


254 

371 

404 

532 

990 

772 

1055 

1398 

127 

95 

121 

146 

365 

74 

285 

370 
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From  August  through  most  of  October  we  were  "short-staffed"  due  to  the 
resignation  of  one  of  our  professional  staff  people.  Consequently,  recruiting 
was  badly  curtailed.  Nonetheless,  the  admissions  office  represented  the  college 
at  23  college  nights,  13  daytime  high  school  visits  and  8  New  Jersey  junior 
colleges  during  the  fall.  Approximately  2700  people  were  contacted  at  these  off- 
campus  meetings.   In  addition,  from  March  through  May  the  admissions  office  con- 
ducted 12  tours  of  the  camous  for  visiting  outside  groups  as  well  as  18  tours 
form  October  through  December.  Through  these  30  tours  we  spoke  with  1044  students 
on  campus . 

The  Chi  CO  Program  expanded  to  41  students  in  September  with  19  Montclair 
Students  in  California  and  22  California  students  here. 
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ACTIVITIES 


1 ,  Publications 

Information  to  alumni  planned,  prepared  (with  Mrs 
and  mailed  four  issues  of  Alumni  Life  to  16,000  alumni 
prepared  and  mailed  annual   magazine,  Alumni    Forum. 

2.  Fund  Raising 


McKnight) 
Planned, 


Conducted  Annual  Fund  campaign.  Included  preparing  and  mailing 
three  fund  appeals,  acknowledging  gifts,  making  appropriate  reports, 
attendant  bookkeeping.  Average  gift  increased  to  $10.00. 

3.  Fall  Homecoming 

Arranged  (with  Director  of  Athletics)  party  at  Commonwealth 
Club  following  game.  Attended  by  some  200  alumni.  Contributed 
prizes  for  floats . 

4.  NJEA  Convention 

Assisted  with  planning  and  staffing  College  booth   in  Convention 
Hall.     Conducted  alumni   hospitality  suite  in  Dennis  Hotel   during 
convention.     Arranged  Faculty-Alumni -Student  Tea  for  250.     Registered 
350  alumni . 

5.  Alumni    Day 

Arranged  all   day  activities,  including  luncheon  for  250  and 
eleven  class  reunions   involving  about  600.      Reproduced  and  mailed 
approximately  2500  reunion  letters.     Received  $4200  in  class   gifts. 

6.  Century  Club 

Arranged  dinner  (at  President's  home)   and  theater  party 
(Players  production)   for  Century  Club  members. 

7.  Alumni  Awards 

Arranged  for  awards  to  three  outstanding  alumni. 

8.  Regional  Meetings 

Arranged  meetings  of  alumni  in  Morristown  and  Washington,  D.C.  , 
involving  about  40  alumni. 

9.  Senior  Class 


Met  with  senior  class  and  with  class  officers  to  acquaint  them 
with  alumni  activities  and  discuss  group  membership.  Distributed 
membership  cards  and  Alumni  Forum  at  commencement  rehearsal. 
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1 0 .  Other  College  Functions 

Arranged  (tried  to)  for  alumni  to  represent  Dr.  Richardson 
at  80  college  functions,  chiefly  Presidential  Inaugurations.  Sent 
messages  of  congratulation  from  College. 

11.  S-256 

Secured  and  disseminated  information  to  alumni.  Arranged  for 
Board  members  and  other  key  alumni  to  write  legislators  urging 
support.  Mailed  letter  from  President  to  25,000  alumni  and  friends 
of  College. 

12.  Conferences 

Participated  in  District  Conference  of  American  Alumni  Council 
(Panelist  in  one  session).  Participated  with  other  N.  J.  State 
Colleges  in  three  meetings  of  State  Colleges  Alumni  Associations 
Council,  chiefly  to  support  legislation. 

13.  Records 

Precessed  approximately  3000  address  changes.  Added  1000  new 
records  for  '69  graduates  (BA  and  MA).  Continued  transfer  to  data 
processing.  Checked  alphabetical  print-out  with  master  card  file. 
Made  almost  4000  corrections. 

14.  Volunteers 

Alumni  regularly  serve  on  numerous  standing  and  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees of  the  College,  with  faculty,  administration  and  students, 
such  as  College  Development  Board,  Co-op,  Curriculum,  Fall  Homecoming, 
Focus  on  Women,  NJEA,  SCAAC,  Scholarship,  Traditions,  War  Memorial 
Board.  Alumni  Association  President  Raymond  W.  Young  appointed 
to  College  Board  of  Trustees. 
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I  OVERVIEW  OF  ACTIVITIES  DURING  1969 

1969  represented  the  completion  of  a  decade  of  service  by  the 
College  Development  Fund  to  Montclair  State  College.  As  befitting  as 
the  term  "a  decade  of  service"  is,  it  also  signaled  a  need  for  evaluation 
and  thoughtful  consideration  of  past  accomplishments  and  future  goals. 

1969  was  a  significant  year  in  the  history  of  the  Fund.  The  Fund 
accomplishments  were  highlighted  with  the  appointment  of  a  full  time 
administrator  to  facilitate  increased  solicitation  and  programs.  Of 
special  note  are  the  Fund's  contributions  to  faculty  and  student  academic 
pursuits  during  the  year  --  as  well  as  serving  the  College  with  aid  where 
substantial  sums  of  private  capital  were  required  in  a  short  period  of 
time. 

Student-faculty  contributions  have  continued  on  an  ever  increasing 
scale  ($100,000  plus  in  1969-70)  and  the  alumni  contributions  have  also 
been  significant.  Notable  contacts  have  been  made  with  corporation  and 
foundation  personnel.   (See  attached). 

The  completion  of  a  new  solicitation  brochure,  "An  Investment  With 
Instant  Dividends"  was  the  Fund's  response  to  the  startling  growth  and 
vitality  of  Montclair  State  College.  The  projects  were  proposed  by  a 
special  study  group  composed  of  faculty,  students,  alumni,  and  administra- 
tion, who  collaborated  in  recommending  certain  additional  objectives  -- 
ends  that  are  not  likely  to  be  included  in  any  program  of  expansion  under- 
written by  State  money,  but  which  are  needed  now  to  enrich  the  educational 
program  of  the  College.  This  new  schedule  of  programs  entails  an  outlay 
of  $209,000  over  the  next  five  years. 

II  PROJECT  DETAIL  FOR  1969 

A.  Alderdice  Property 

The  College  is  now  in  the  process  of  purchasing  the  Alderdice 
Property  as  part  of  its  long  range  expansion  program.  This  property, 
with  a  frontage  of  130  feet  along  Normal  Avenue,  was  purchased  by  the 
Fund  in  1967  for  eventual  purchase  by  the  State. 

B.  Faculty  Grants 

A  significant  number  of  faculty  grants  were  made  during  1969. 
Grants  included  funds  given  to  Dr.  Maynard  L.  Rich  to  assist  in  the 
publication  of  his  dissertation;  Dr.  David  N.  Alloway  to  engage  in 
research  to  study  urban  problems;  Dr.  Leah  Koditschek  to  complete  a 
research  project  in  microbial  genetics;  Dr.  Gerhard  Lang  for  training 
by  the  American  Educational  Research  Association;  Professor  George 
Olsen  to  attend  seminars  in  plastics  education;  and  to  Professor 
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Raymond  Stover  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  his  doctoral  dissertation 
on  the  attitudes  of  students  in  the  residence  halls  at  Montclair 
State  Col  lege. 

C.  Scholarships 

Student  grants  were  made  to  13  students  to  assist  them  in 
financing  their  studies  at  the  College.  The  1959  String  Scholarships 
totaled  $1350. 

D.  Subsidies 

Two  special  grants  were  made  during  1969.  A  subsidy  of  $1000 
was  made  to  help  underwrite  the  cost  of  professional  orchestra 
concerts  presented  to  students  taking  music  appreciation  courses. 
A  subsidy  of  $700  was  granted  to  help  underwrite  over-run  emergency 
expenses  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  College  Summer  Theater 
Work  Shop.  This  workshop  brings  promising  high  school  student-actors, 
College  drama  majors  and  Theater  Arts  Department  faculty  members 
together  for  production  of  a  series  of  excellent  short  plays. 

E.  Deferred  Giving 

Continuing  efforts  were  made  during  1969  to  inform  older  alumni 
and  key  friends  about  the  tax-wise  benefits  of  deferred  giving. 
Dr.  E.  DeAlton  Partridge,  President  Emeritus  of  the  College  and  a 
member  of  the  CDF  Board  personally  wrote  to  over  2500  friends  and 
older  alumni.  Many  positive  replies  were  received  from  individuals 
who  agreed  to  make  a  bequest  to  Montclair  State  College.  Several 
bequests  were  realized  including  a  substantial  bequest  from  Professor 
Emeritus  W.  Scott  Smith. 

F.  Autonomy  Legislation 

Many  of  the  individual  trustees  of  the  College  Development 
Fund  volunteered  to  write  to  New  Jersey  legislators  and  to  vigorously 
support  the  New  Jersey  State  College  Autonomy  Bill.  (S-256)  These 
efforts  were  made  by  the  trustees  who  joined  many  hundreds  of  friends 
of  the  College  and  the  alumni  who  made  known  their  intentions  in 
requesting  the  legislature  to  pass  the  Bill  and  give  the  State  Colleges 
the  same  administrative  financial  freedom  enjoyed  by  major  corporations 
and  businesses. 

G.  Corporation/Foundation  Approaches 

A  new  campaign  to  inform  corporate  and  foundation  officers  of 
CDF  projects  was  begun  this  past  fall.  Of  special  interest  were 
efforts  to  complete  funding  of  the  Display  Gallery  of  the  Visual  Arts 
Center.  Funds  have  been  actively  solicited  to  supplement  the  previous 
pledge  of  $120,000. 
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H.  SI ide  Presentation 

A  new  slide  and  audio  tape  presentation  entitled  "Montclair 
State  College:  Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow"  was  prepared  and 
has  been  used  to  great  advantage  several  times  this  year.  The 
Fund  is  making  this  presentation  available  to  local  civic,  fraternal 
and  service  groups  along  with  a  speaker  who  will  help  to  tell  the 
story  of  Montclair  State  College. 

I.  Management  of  Investment 

Skillful  management  of  the  Fund's  assets  resulted  in  an 
unusually  high  rate  of  return  on  investments.  The  Finance  Committee 
recognized  the  impending  slump  in  the  stock  market  and,  at  the  market 
high  in  1969,  liquidated  the  Fund's  stock  holdings  and  purchased  high 
yield  U.  S.  Treasury  Notes. 

J.  Restricted  Funds 


Restricted  Reserves  of  the  Fund  continued  at  an  all-time  high 
of  $266,000.  These  funds  represent  monies  given  to  the  College  for 
specific  purposes  as  specified  by  the  donor  and  administered  by  the 
College  Development  Fund. 

Ill   PLANS  DURING  1970 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  continue  programs  designed  to  tell  the 
story  of  Montclair  to  major  corporations,  foundations  and  key  citizens. 

Although  decision  on  the  feasibility  of  a  capital  campaign  will  be 
delayed  until  early  1971,  several  plans  to  increase  annual  fund  support 
are  presently  being  adopted.  These  include  the  establishment  of  a 
President's  Club  to  recognize  donors  of  $500  or  more  a  year,  and  a 
business/economics  lecture  series.  Key  business  leaders  will  be  asked 
to  subscribe  to  the  series  and  suitable  blocks  of  tickets  will  be  made 
available  for  use  by  executives  of  each  subscribing  corporation. 

Work  will  continue  to  fund  the  projects  described  in  "The  Investment 
With  Instant  Dividends"  brochure  and  to  complete  funding  of  the  art 
Display  Gallery. 

The  later  part  of  1970  will  necessitate  decisions  regarding  an 
increase  in  clerical  staff  as  well  as  consideration  of  an  editor/designer 
to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  brochures,  approach  materials  and 
feature  articles . 


GJKrfsg 
2/23/70 
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COMPUTER  CENTER 

I.  OVERVIEW  OF  ACTIVITIES  DURING  1969 

The  major  activities  of  the  Montclair  State  Computer  Center,  in  this 
its  first  year,  are  described  below. 

A  complete  study  of  the  immediate  and  near  future  computing  needs 
of  the  college  for  both  educational  and  administrative  purposes  v/as  under- 
taken by  the  computer  center  staff.  The  study  resulted  in  two  proposals. 

The  first  proposal  was  directed  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  in 

an  attempt  to  supplement  the  college's  inadequate  data  processing  budget. 
At  the  present  time  no  reply  has  been  received  on  this  proposal.  The  second 
proposal  was  prepared  for  the  State  Purchase  Bureau  in  Trenton.  Both 
proposals  were  prepared  so  that  the  college  could  obtain  an  in-house  computer 
capable  of  supporting  both  the  administrative  and  educational  computing  needs 
of  the  college. 

The  study  described  above  indicated  that  a  need  existed  at  the  college 
for  educational  opportunities  in  computing.  Thus,  a  series  of  seminars 
covering  topics  in  computing  were  established  at  the  college  computer  center. 
The  seminars  are  offered  by  the  computer  center  staff  to  interested  members 
of  faculty  and  staff  of  the  college.  The  first  series  of  seminars  was  offered 
during  the  Fall  semester.  The  table  below  illustrates  the  topics  covered 
and  enrollment  figures. 

Seminar  Enrollment 

The  Computer  and  the 

Administrator  35 

Instroduction  to  Computers  20 

FORTRAN  Programming  16 

An  expanded  series  of  seminars  is  planned  for  the  Spring  and  Summer  semesters. 

The  college  computer  center  offers  continuing  support  of  the  administra- 
tive data  processing  needs  of  the  college.  During  this  first  year  the  sup- 
port offered  was,  of  necessity,  limited.  Our  study  of  administrative  data 
processing  needs,  and  the  familiarization  of  the  computer  staff  with  the 
problems  inherent  in  this  type  of  support,  will  enable  the  computer  center 
to  expand  their  services  to  the  college. 

The  staff  of  the  computer  center  has  worked  during  this  year  toward  the 
goal  of  establishing  a  firm  liason  between  the  instructional  department  of 
the  college  and  the  computer  center  staff.  The  aim  of  the  computer  center 
is  to  encourage  the  use  of  computers  as  an  educational  and  research  tool 
at  the  college.  The  following  departments  of  the  college  have  scheduled 
usage  of  the  computer  center  resources  as  a  direct  result  of  this  effort: 

Mathematics 
Business  Studies 
Geography 
Psychology 
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Economics 
Anthropology 
Division  of  Education 

Students  at  the  college  have  formed  a  computer  club.  Mrs.  Medina, 
Director  of  the  Computer  Center  has  agreed  to  act  as  their  advisor. 

II   FUTURE  PLANS  OF  THE  COMPUTER  CENTER 

The  computer  center  intends  to  establish  an  aid  station  so  that  students 
or  faculty  v/ith  programming  problems  can  be  helped.  This  type  of  service 
is  essential  at  college  computer  centers.  It  eleminates  the  heavy  demand 
for  consultations  that  students  place  on  their  instructors  who  have  encorp- 
orated  computer  usage  into  the  course  structure.  Vie  will  offer  aid  on 
programming  problems,  not  problems  related  to  the  course  material. 

The  college  computer  center  also  intends  to  increase  its  seminar  offer- 
ings and  is  looking  into  the  feasibility  of  opening  these  seminars  to  the 
general  public  on  a  fee  basis. 

Increased  support  of  administrative  departments  data  processing  needs 
are  also  envisioned.  This  will  be  accomplished  as  present  users  problems 
are  resolved  and  present  usage  becom.es  an  operational  and  not  a  design 
problem  for  the  computing  center  staff. 
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OFFICE  OF  REGISTRAR 

ANALYSIS  OF  GRADUATION 

In  June,  1968  we  had  966  B.A.  graduates.  Of  that  total  833  graduates 
received  their  teaching  certificates.  The  remainder  of  the  group  did  not 
apply  for  their  teacher  certification,  graduated  without  teacher  certification, 
or  graduated  with  the  liberal  arts  degree. 

In  June,  1969,  870  students  graduated  with  a  B.A.  degree  (Schedule  1). 
Of  the  870  graduates,  20  students  finished  their  studies  in  August,  1968 
(Schedule  II);  83  finished  their  requirements  in  January,  1969  (Schedule  III) 
and  767  (Schedule  IV)  completed  their  requirements  June,  1969.  Of  the  total 
870  graduates,  681  applied  for  their  teacher  certification  and  70  graduated 
without  certification.  The  remainder  did  not  apply  for  certification  or 
graduated  with  the  liberal  arts  degree. 

In  May,  1970  we  anticipate  approximately  1100  graduates.  Of  that 
number  34  graduated  in  August,  1969,  eight  of  which  received  their  teaching 
certificates  and  ten  students  did  not  receive  their  certificates.  The  re- 
mainder did  not  apply  for  certification  or  graduated  with  liberal  arts. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1970,  672  students  had  applied  for  teacher 
certification.  The  students  have  until  April  1  to  make  application. 
Some  are  graduating  without  teacher  certification,  liberal  arts,  and  not 
applying  for  certification. 

A  comparative  figure  shows:  353  B.A.  graduates  in  1959  as  against  870 
B.A.  graduates  in  1969.  The  enrollment  figures  for  1958-1959  were  1975 
and  in  the  fall  of  1969  were  4565.  In  the  ten  year  period  there  was  an 
increase  of  2590  undergraduate  students. 

The  registrar  must  certify  all  degree  candidates  by  a  thorough  and 
complete  evaluation  of  the  academic  record  to  determine  if  the  students  are 
meeting  the  graduation  requirements.  Items  to  be  checked  are  the  general 
background  and  major  areas  of  study.  Since  the  requirements  have  changed 
from  year  to  year,  a  careful  evaluation  is  necessary. 

In  the  Master's  degree  program  we  had  the  following  graduates: 

In  August,  1968  -  78;  for  January,  1969  -  36 
and  for  June,  1969  we  had  195. 
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SCHEDULE  I 


ANALYSIS  OF  GRADUATION 
Students   Receiving  B.   A.    Degrees   1968-1969 

Date  .  Male  Female  Total 


August,  1968 

14 

6 

20 

January,  1969 

50 

33 

83 

June,  1969 

290 

477 

767 

Totals 

354 

516 

870 
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SCHEDULE  II 


ANALYSIS 

OF 

GRADUATION 

Distributi 

Dn  I 

Dy  Departments 

August 

,  1968 

Department 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Business  Education 

1 

0 

1 

Distributive  Education 

1 

0 

1 

English 

0 

1 

1 

Fine  Arts 

0 

2 

2 

Foreign  Languages 
French 
German 
Latin 
Spanish 

0 
0 

1 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
2 

Health  and  Physical  Educ. 

0 

0 

0 

Home  Economics 

0 

1 

1 

Industrial  Education 

3 

0 

3 

Mathematics 

1 

0 

1 

Music 

0 

0 

0 

Science 

2 

1 

3 

Social  Sciences 

2 

0 

2 

Speech 

1 

1 

2 

Totals 

14 

6 

20 
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SCHEDULE   III 


ANALYSIS 

OF 

GRADUATION 

Distri 

bution 

by  Departments 

January,  1969 

Department 

Male 
2 

Female 

Total 

Business  Education 

3 

5 

Distributive  Education 

2 

0 

2 

English 

4 

6 

10 

Fine  Arts 

3 

5 

8 

Foreign  Languages 

French 
German 
Latin 
Spanish 

1 
0 
0 
0 

3 

0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 

Health  and  Physical  Educ 

•' 

5 

0 

5 

Home  Economics 

0 

3 

3 

Industrial  Education 

- 

13 

0 

13 

Mathematics 

4 

0 

4 

Mus  i  c 

4 

2 

6 

Science 

3 

4 

7 

Social  Sciences 

9 

5 

14 

Speech 

0 

- 

2 

2 

Totals 

50 

33 

83 
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SCHEDULE  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF 

GRADUATION 

Distribution  by  Departments 

June, 

1959 

Department 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Business  Education 

21 

24 

45 

Distributive  Education 

8 

1 

9 

English 

25 

55 

80 

Fine  Arts 

17 

20 

37 

Foreign  Language 
French 
German 
Latin 
Spanish 

4 
0 

1 
13 

48 
7 

12 
31 

52 
7 

13 
44 

Health  and  Physical 

Educ'. 

33 

44 

77 

Home  Economics 

0 

64 

64 

Industrial  Educatior 

1 

42 

0 

42 

Mathematics 

32 

48 

80 

Music 

14 

19 

33 

Science 

33 

33 

66 

Social  Sciences 

40 

41 

81 

Speech 

7 

30 

37 

Totals 

290 

477 

757 
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OFFICE  OF  REGISTRATION 

Registration 

A.  Pre-registration  -  distribute  -  11,000  per  year 

-  collect  -  11,000  per  year 

-  process  course  changes  for  cancelled  and  oversubscribed 
courses  -  4000  per  year 

Hand  Schedule  -  400  per  year 

Prepare  transfer  and  readmit  registration 

Prepare  freshman  registration  booklet  for  1300  freshmen  per  year 

B.  Mail  Resigtration  -  prepare  six  plus  item  registration  packets  -  11,000 
per  year 

-  mail  packets  to  student  -  11,000  per  year 

C.  Change  of  Program  -  process  course  changes  -  20,000  per  year 

D.  Class  Lists  -  distribute  to  faculty  -  230C  per  year 

-  distribute  corrected  copy  -  2300  per  year 

-  distribute  w/cards  for  grades  -  2300  per  year 

-  distribute  for  posting  -  2300  per  year 

-  collect  grades  -  60,000  per  year 

E.  Grade  Reports  -  enter  on  permanent  records  -  10,000  per  year 

-  send  to  student  -  10,000  per  year 

-  sent  to  department  chairmen,  advisor,  student  personnel  - 
30,000  per  year 


li    Records 


A.  Permanent  Records,  Folders,  and  Student  Master  Cards  -  product  150G  new 
records  per  year 

-  change  files  to    Add:  transfers,  readmits,  freshmen 
And  Drop:  withdrawals,  graduates 

B.  Transcripts  -  official  transcripts  -  5000  per  year 

-  placement  -  3000  per  year 

-  teacher  certification  -  1000  per  year 

-  college  offices  -  1000  per  year 

-  Registrar  -  2000  per  year 

C.  Graduate  -  prepare  diplomas  for  1000  graduates 

D.  Changes  in  information  on  student  records  -  changes  in  major  -  1000  per  year 
-changes  in  name  and/or  address  -  500  per  year 

E.  Miscellaneous  -  process  student  WD  from  college 

-  process  pass/fail  applications 
'  -  issue  enrollment  statistics 

-  issue  enrollment  directories 

-  verify  attendance  of  students  and  alumnae 

-  notification  to  selective  service 
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E.  Miscellaneous  (cont'd) 

-prepare  College  Calendar 

-prepare  Student  Semester  Hour  Report 

-verify  State  Scholarship  Voucher 

-prepare  material  for  Academic  Review  Committee 

-prepare  did  not  register  list 


wi 


A  new  registration  system  has  been  developed  during  the  past  year  and 
_  11  be  instituted  on  an  experimental  basis  for  the  Fall  Semester  1970.  The 
new  system  will  include  such  features  as  time  and  professor  selection  capa- 
bilities. In  addition,  the  program  will  automatically  move  the  student  to 
a  different  section  of  the  same  course  if  his  first  selection  is  overfilled. 
Further,  the  student  can  make  alternate  selections  for  every  course  and  will 
receive  the  alternate  if  he  cannot  get  some  section  of  his  first  choice. 

The  new  system  should  eliminate  to  a  large  extent  the  mass  change  of 
program  where  we  process  20,000  changes  per  year. 
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SCHEDULING  OFFICE 
I    OVERVIEW  OF  ACTIVITIES  DURING  1969 

A.  Preparation  of  Tentative  Course  Offerings  Booklet 

!  1.  Each  semester  the  scheduling  office  secured  from  department  chairmen 

*  those  tentative  course  offerings  which  were  to  be  used  for  pre- 

registration  of  students  for  the  next  semester.  This  information 
is  then  prepared  in  our  office  for  printing,  collating,  and  distribu- 
tion to  chairmen.  Every  effort  is  made  to  provide  information  that 
is  clear  and  beneficial  to  students  such  as  pre-requisites  ,  dates, 
and  descriptive  notes.  During  this  period  the  Scheduling  Officer 
works  closely  with  the  Associate  Registrar,  Chairmen,  and  office 
of  the  Vice  President  for  Instruction  and  continues  to  do  so  during 
the  entire  process. 

B.  Tally  Figures  and  Conflict  Matrix 

1.  The  Scheduling  Officer  arranges  for  a  tally  of  the  pre-registration 
materials  after  they  have  been  keypunched,  transfers  this  to  depart- 
ment statistical  sheets  and  reviews  the  results  with  Mr.  Kuolt,  rep- 
resenting the  office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Instruction. 

C.  Final ization  of "Courses  and  Section  Sizes 


1.  The  Scheduling  Officer  meets  with  office  of  Vice  President  for  In- 
struction and  the  department  chairmen  and  final  course  offering  and 
section  sizes  are  determined.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  then  notified  of 
courses  closed,  over  subscribed,  and  seats  remaining  in  each  course. 

D.  Building  of  Master  Course  Schedule 

1.  The  finalized  course  offerings  and  section  sizes  form  the  foundation 
of  the  schedule  building  process.  Added  to  these  are  specific  de- 
partment requests  for  considerations  such  as  availability  of  faculty, 
and  limited  physical  resources.  The  conflict  output  from  the  com- 
puter is  also  manually  prepared  for  analyzing.  All  of  this  data  is 
then  co-ordinated  and  the  building  of  the  master  schedule  is  begun. 
This  material  is  recorded  on  our  forms  and  sent  to  data  processing 
for  keypunching.  Preparation  of  the  Fall  schedule  is  done  twice, 
once  for  upper  classmen,  and  once  for  Freshmen,  who  are  not  com- 
pletely identified  until  May.  It  is  then  merged  into  one  master 
Schedule. 

E.  Computer  Scheduling  Runs 

1.  The  Scheduling  Officer  accompanies  data  processing  on  all  computer 
scheduling  runs  and  serves  as  a  resource  person  for  data  that  is  fed 
into  the  computer.   During  1969,  our  association  with  the  Educational 
Computer  Center  was  marked  by  numerous  technical  difficulties,  such 
as  runs  that  began  at  3  a.m.  and  required  as  much  as  30  hours  of 
total  clock  time  while  attmepts  were  made  to  correct  control  cards. 
In  1969  it  was  also  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Notare, 
the  previous  Director  of  our  Computer  Center,  to  achieve  successful 
scheduling  runs  in  both  semesters. 
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F.  Additional   Clerical    Duties 

1.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  T-laster  Course  Schedules. 

2.  Preparation,   revision,   and  maintenance  of  faculty  schedules   and 
faculty  service  reports. 

3.  Preparation,   revision,   and  maintenance  of  classroom  schedules 
during  normal   hours  of  the  undergraduate  program. 

G.  Final    Examination  Schedule 

1.  Scheduling  Officer  prepares  and  distributes  a  Final  Examination 
Schedule  each  semester. 

H.  Statistics 


1.  The  Scheduling  Officer  v/hen  humanly  possible  maintains  and  distri- 
butes, on  request,  to  appropriate  offices  such  statistics  as  room 
utilization,  number  of  courses  and  sections,  computer  scheduling 
results,  faculty  working  time.  Some  typical  summaries  of  statis- 
tics for  1969  include  the  following: 

a.  Spring  1969 

1.  414  courses  and  863  sections. 

2.  General  classroom  usage  ranged  from  11  to  46  hours 
per  week  for  formal  classes. 

3.  Labs  and  special  rooms  -  ranged  from  4  to  42  hours 
per  week  for  formal  classes. 

b.  Fall  1969 

1.  General  classroom  and  lab  and  special  room  utilization 
combined,  ranged  from  16%  to  ^^Q%   based  on  the  recom- 
mended state  formula. 

2.  Final  computer  run  for  Fall  1969  was:  4588  students 
processed,  4296  students  received  complete  schedules, 
276  students  received  all  but  one  course,  and  16 
received  no  schedules. 

I.  Evaluation  and  Progress  Meetings 

1.  The  Scheduling  Officer  meets  when  necessary  with  the  President,  the 
three  Vice  Presidents  -  and  the  Administrative  Council.  During  the 
Fall  of  1969,  consideration  was  given  to  such  topics  as  more  equal 
■  distribution  of  classes  during  the  week;  evaluation  of  the  current 
IBM  scheduling  program  and  suggested  alternatives;  and  a  revised 
calendar. 
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J.  Space  Facilities  Committee 

1.  The  Scheduling  Officer  is  a  member  and  participates  in  their  meetings 
and  recommendations. 

K.  Committee  on  Data  Processing 

1.  The  Scheduling  Officer  is  a  member  and  participates  in  their  meetings 
and  recommendations. 

L.  Assistant  Scheduling  Officer 

In  June  of  1959,  Mr.  Jesse  Young  joined  our  faculty  as  the  Assistant 
Scheduling  Officer.  Every  effort  was  made  to  involve  him  in  as  many 
activities  as  possible  with  a  type  of  "on  the  job  training." 

N.  Evening  Division 

Scheduling  Officer  lists  evening  faculty  assignments  and  coordinates 

room  assignments .  | 

I 
0.  Director  of  Facilities  | 

1.  Scheduling  Officer  is  in  close  contact  with  Director  of  Facilities 
and  his  constant  evaluation  of  our  physical  resources.  Planned  with 
him  areas  of  scheduling  related  to  completion  of  Partridge  Hall.       ' 

P.  College  High  School 

1.  Scheduling  Officer  coordinates  schedule  and  activities  of  College 
High  with  Dr.  Castens. 

Q   Individual  Student  Schedule  Periods  &  Opening  of  Classes 

The  Scheduling  Office  assists  the  Registrar's  Office  during  the  drop  and 
add  period,  the  opening  week  of  classes,  and  in  the  processing  of  pre- 
registration  data  to  the  Computer  Center. 

R.  Mi  seel laneous 

1.  The  Scheduling  Officer  had  also  met  during  the  year  with  such  groups 
as  T.R.Y.  ,  Student  Personnel,  Director  of  Psychological  Services, 
Master  plan  architects,  various  Black  Studies  groups,  student  groups, 
and  Teacher  Corps. 

S.  Professional  Growth 

1.  Attended  state  meetings  on  scheduling;  programmed  budgeting. 

2.  Visited  Scheduling  Officer  at  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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3.  Attended  conference  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars 
and  Admissions  Officers  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

4.  Completing  by  May  1970  formal  course  work  for  EdD  degree  in  Educational 
Administrations  and  Supervision,  Rutgers,  The  State  University,  New 
Brunswick. 
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II         Duties   performed  by  secretary  of  the  Scheduling  Office  for  calendar  year, 1969 

1.  Make  up  Faculty  &  Room  Chart  blanks. 

2.  Make  up  Master  Course  CardsJ 

3.  After  information  is  set,   incorporate  on  Master  Course  Cards. 

4.  Type  Master  Course  List  from  cards  for  duplication  and  distribution 
to  academic  departments   and  all   offices   in  need  of  same. 

5.  Type  5x3  index  cards   for  each  section  with  questions   regarding  final 
examinations.     These  are  to  go  to  the  instructors   for  their  answers. 
When  they  are  returned  they  must  be  arranged  in  various   categories 
in  preparation  for  the  scheduling  of  the  Final   Examinations. 

6.  Make  up  day-by-day  work  sheets   to  work  Final    Exams  on. 

7.  Type  Final    Examination  and  Covering  Letter. 

8.  Make  up  Room  Vacancy  Chart. 

9.  Making  changes   in  schedule  and  keeping  faculty  schedules,  room  charts, 
Master  Course  List,  Master  Course  Cards   up-to-date  because  of  said 
changes. 

10.  Send  out  either  addendums  or  memos  regarding  changes   in  scheduling. 

11.  Typing  &  filing  of  all    correspondence,   inter-office  memos   and  reports. 

12.  List  of  sections  with   instructor  who  is   teaching  same. 

13.  Typing  College  High  School   Schedules  on  mimeo. 

14.  Taking  information  from  conflict  matrix  and  putting  it  on  index  cards. 

15.  After  information  has  been  set  for  scheduling,  incorporate  same  on 
faculty  schedules   and  room  charts. 

16.  Reserving  rooms   for  meetings,  etc. 

17.  After  receiving  Evening  Division  assignments   from  Mr.   Butler,  incorporate 
on  faculty  schedules  and  room  charts. 

18.  Check  and  compute  Faculty  Service  Reports. 

19.  Request  faculty  office  hours   from  departments.     After  they  are  returned 
make  up  ditto  copies  of  faculty  schedules  with  office  hours.     Have  them 
run  off  on  backs  of  IBM  cards.     Collate  and  distribute  throughout  the 
campus . 


} 
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STUDENT  TEACHING  AND  PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

The  Student  Teaching  and  Placement  Office  carries  on  two  separate  functions 
which'are  related  through  direct  service  to  the  schools   in  the  state.      In  student 
teaching,  major  responsibilities   include  the  assignment  of  student  teachers   to 
cooperating  schools,   the  coordination  of  supervision  by  college  staff,  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  explanatory  materials  to  cooperation  teachers 
and  schools,  the  final   evaluation  of  student  performance.     Placement  responsibili- 
ties  include  four  major  services:     preparing  credentials  for  job  opportunities, 
notifying  school   administrators  of  available  candidates   and  bringing  administra- 
tors  and  students   together  for  on-campus  interviev/s  and  career  counseling. 

I    STUDENT  TEACHING 

A.  Statistical  Summary 

During  the  year,  the  office  services  approximately  850  seniors 
and  170  juniors  who  completed  student  teaching  assignments  ranging  from 
4  to  10  weeks  in  length.  To  carry  out  the  program  required  the  use 
of  over  300  different  schools  in  almost  200  school  systems,  approximately 
1,400  cooperating  teachers,  and  in  excess  of  120  college  supervisors. 

B.  Performance  of  Student  Teachers 


Student  teachers ,  as  in  previous  years,  continued  to  perform  at  a 
high  level  of  efficiency.  Evaluative  reports  from  teachers  and  prospec- 
tive administrators  contained  numerous  statements  of  praise  for  their 
academic  preparation  and  professional  attitude  toward  their  responsibili- 
ties. Based  upon  a  composite  grade  from  the  college  supervisors  and 
the  teacher,  approximately  95°^  received  a  grade  of  either  "A"  or  "B"  and 
only  3  students  were  requested  to  withdraw  from  their  assignments 
before  completion. 

C.  Special  Orientation 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  in-service  orientation  program 
for  cooperating  teachers,  the  Office  introduced  a  specially  designed 
workshop  conference  which  stressed  the  importance  of  effective  techniques 
in  the  cooperating  teacher's  role  as  supervisor.  Teachers  were  invited 
to  the  campus  for  a  series  of  half  day  meetings  at  which  student  panelists 
and  teachers  exchanged  ideas  and  guest  consultants  clarified  supervisory 
responsibilities.  Approximately  80  school  systems  responded  favorably 
to  the  invitation  to  send  representatives.  Follow-up  comments  from 
participants  and  superintendents  praised  the  College  for  this  innovation 
and  recommended  that  this  type  workshop  be  continued. 

The  Office  also  cooperated  with  the  Inter-College  Council,  and  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  School  Administrators  in  sponsoring  a  one-day 
workshop  for  cooperating  teachers,  held  at  the  College  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
as  one  of  a  series  of  activities  designed  to  promote  more  effective 
supervision  on  a  state-wide  basis. 
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D.  Future  Plans 

During  the  next  several  years,  while  the  professional  semester  is 
being  introduced,  the  Office  expects  to  continue  to  recognize  the  need 
for  college  supervisors  to  work  closely  with  public  school  teachers  and 
administrators  and  to  continue  to  cooperate  with  administrators  in  the 
state  in  promoting  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  role  of  the  cooperating 
teacher  in  her  supervisory  duties.  However,  until  the  State  public 
schools  can  provide  more  completely  for  supervision  of  student  teachers 
and  until  the  College  can  utilize  its  faculty  resources  more  fully  in 
a  leadership  role,  student  teaching  is  likely  to  remain  in  New  Jersey, 
as  in  the  country  generally,  a  barely  adequate  method  of  preparing 
future  teachers.  The  challenge  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  present  system,  as  in  the  really  exciting  possibilities  for  im- 
provement which  are  being  neglected. 


II    PLACEMENT 


The  Placement  Office  is  widely  used  by  both  graduating  seniors  and 
alumni;  during  the  year  approximately  four  fifths  of  all  seniors  who  ac- 
cepted teaching  positions  made  their  initial  contact  through  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Office.  Approximately  500  alumni  annually  seek  the  services 
of  the  Office. 

A.  Occupational  Status 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupational  status,  by  percentage, 
of  the  780  June  graduates  for  whom  accurate  information  could  be  obtained 
MEN  WPMl  TOTAL 

Teaching  73.1  78.4"  76.2 

Othenvise  7.5  9.7  8.9 

gainfully 

employed 

Graduate  10.0  7.5  8.5 

Study 

Military  4.7  .04  2.1 

Homemaking         3.8  2.3 

Others  1.7 

The  percentage  of  graduates  entering  immediately  upon  teaching  is  only 
infinitesimal ly  smaller  than  in  previous  years  with  percentages   in  other 
categories   remaining  about  the  same,  also.     Of  the  total   of  595  who  accented 
teaching  positions,  all   except  18  took  positions   in  New  Jersey.     For  those 
desiring  our-of-state  positions,   the  Office  maintains  a  reciprocal   placement 
arrangement  with   approximately  300  other  teacher  preparing  institutions 
who  make  their  services  available  to  our  graduates. 
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Traditionally,  graduates  tend  to  locate  within  close  proximity 
of  their  homes  and  the  class  of  1969  has  followed  a  similar  pattern. 
Of  the  577  graduates  who  entered  teaching  in  New  Jersey,  over  two 
thirds  (393)  accepted  positions  in  the  five  counties  of  Bergen,  Essex, 
Morris,  Union  and  Passaic.  In  contrast  with  recent  years,  however, 
the  spread  was  noticeably  wider  with  graduates  in  all  counties  except 
in  Cape  May  and  Gloucester  and  with  a  noticeable  increase  in  Monmouth, 
Somerset  and  Middlesex.  The  following  table  shows  distribution  by  county 

County  Number  PerCent 

Atlantic  5  0.9 

Bergen  106  ig.S 

Burlington  8              1,3 

Camden  9              1,5 

Cape  May  0 

Cumberland  1  q.I 

Essex       -  103  -17^8 

Gloucester  0 

Hudson                      ..  30  52 

Hunterdon  3  o.5 

Mercer  12  2.0 

Middlesex  35  5^0 

Monmouth  28  /\q 

Morris  45  7^9 

Ocean  14  2.4 

Passaic  84  14^5 

Salem  1  q.I 

Somerset  25  43 

Sussex  6  ],o 

Union  57  9^3 

Warren  5  o.9 

Total  577 
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B.  Graduate  Study 

As  the  College  graduates  an  increasing  number  of  non-teaching  can- 
didates, a  stadily  rising  flow  of  applicants  to  graduate  school  might 
be  predicted,  probably  with  the  class  of  1972.  However,  the  number 
who  entered  immediately  upon  graduate  study  is  about  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  two  years.  (See  Table,  Page  2.) 

An  urgent  need  apparently  exists  to  encourage  the  concept  of 
graduate  study  among  our  student  body  and  to  improve  professional 
counseling.  The  Office  attempted  this  year  to  assemble  information 
on  available  financial  assistance  for  graduate  study,  but  lacked  the 
personnel  to  carry  out  its  plans. 

From  the  June,  1969  class,  67  students  entered  30  institutions. 
Of  the  total  number  24  enrolled  at  Montclair,  3  each  at  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University  and  the  University  of  Michigan  with  no  more  than 
2  each  at  the  remaining  institutions.  The  number  from  each  department 
f ol 1 ows  : 


Department 

Total  Graduates 

Total  Graduate  Study 

Business  Ed. 

51 

2 

Distributive  Ed. 

12 

1 

Fine  Arts 

44 

7 

Foreign  Languages 

122 

6 

English 

91 

8 

Home  Economics 

68 

2 

Ind.  Education 

57 

0 

Mathematics 

85 

2 

Music 

39 

4 

Physical  Ed. 

82 

4 

Science 

76 

9 

Social  Studies 

96 

13 

Speech 

43 

9 

Total 

866 

67 
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C.  Job  Interview  Program 

To  assist  seniors  to  secure  job  interviews,  the  Office  annually 
invites  superintendents  to  visit  the  campus  at  their  convenience.  In 
addition,  four  half  days  are  set  aside  in  early  March  when  students 
return  from  their  student  teaching  assignments  to  campus  for  inter- 
viewing. This  program  has  met  with  great  success  and  last  year  attracted 
more  administrators  than  ever  before.  Approximately  330  administrators 
attended  from  112  different  school  systems.  Administrators  have 
seemed  genuinely  appreciative  of  our  efforts  and  the  program  undoubtedly 
should  be  continued,  although  the  program  obviously  requires  much  co- 
operation from  various  segments  of  the  College  community,  and  places 
great  strain  upon  the  limited  resources  of  the  Office. 

D .  Non-Teacher  Placement 

Although  the  time  is  not  yet  propitious  to  encourage  prospective 
employers  to  visit  the  campus  in  large  numbers,  no  firm  which  requists 
a  visitation  date  is  denied  the  opportunity.  As  the  College  graduates 
an  increasing  number  of  non-teaching  candidates,  the  office  will,  of 
course,  undertake  a  vigorous  program  of  recruitment  to  make  sure  that 
Montclair  graduates  have  the  widest  possible  choice  of  opportunities. 

E .  Career  Planning 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  number  of  undergraduates  who 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  career  planning,  the  Office,  in  cooperation 
with  SGA  planned  a  program  on  an  exploratory  basis  to  invite  representa- 
tives of  a  selected  number  of  occupations  to  meet  with  interested  groups 
of  students  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  characteristics  in  a  selected 
number  of  occupational  fields.  Planned  for  daily  presentation  during 
two  consecutive  weeks  in  the  Spring,  it  is  hoped  that  this  pilot 
project  will  furnish  information  upon  which  a  more  substantial  effort 
can  be  built.  The  Office  also  this  year  organized  several  luncheons  at 
which  personnel  directors  from  industry  and  government  met  with  depart- 
ment chairmen  to  acquaint  them  with  job  opportunities  in  their  respec- 
tive fields.  Through  this  approach  it  is  expected  that  a  plan  can  be 
developed  which  will  enlist  and  utilize  the  resource  abilities  of  those 
faculty  who  may  have  had  industrial  or  governmental  experience. 

F.  Professional  Activities  of  the  Staff 

Both  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  have  been  active  in  pro- 
fessional organizations.  The  Assistant  Director  serves  as  Editor  of 
the  New  Jersey  Newsletter  of  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching;  the 
Director  is  chairman  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Association  of  School,  College  and  University  Staffing  and  is  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  that  organization. 
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URBAN  INSTITUTE 

OVERVIEW  OF  ACTIVITIES  DURING  1969 

During  the  1969  calendar  year,  the  Urban  Institute  came  into  being. 
Growing  out  of  a  loosely  defined  "Urban  Programs"  operation  servicing 
the  T.R.Y.  -  E.O.F.  disadvantaged  students  on  the  Montclair  Campus.  The 
new  Urban  Institute  now  conducts  a  variety  of  programs  serving  over  250 
undergraduate  students,  200  graduate  students,  and  a  large  (but  und?t2riTincd) 
number  of  community  persons. 

Expansion  is  the  only  way  to  describe  1969.  From  a  staff  of  three 
professionals  and  one  secretary  on  January  1,  1969,  December  31  rosters 
showed  ten  full-time  professional  staff  and  five  persons  in  clerical  posi- 
tions. In  addition,  several  persons  are  employed  in  part-time  capacities 
as  consultants  in  one  or  more  projects  of  the  Institute. 

A  major  problem  of  the  year  was  the  housing  of  such  a  rapidly  growing 
group.  At  the  present  time,  staff  of  the  Urban  Institute  occupy  facilities 
at  the  Bond  House,  the  Library,  the  Reading  Labs  in  College  Hall,  and  the 
Urban  Institute  Trailer.  Accomodations  are  still  most  inadequate  and  far- 


flung 
II    ACTIVITIES 


Among  the  programs  undertaken  during  the  year,  the  following  constitute 
the  major  thrust  of  the  efforts  of  the  Institute: 

E.O.F.  Undergraduate  Student  Program 

Under  this  project,  academically  and  financially  disadvantaged  students 
are  admitted  to  the  regular  college  with  special  supplementary  instructions 
in  reading  and  English  as  well  as  intensive  special  counseling.  Financial 
assistance  ranging  from  75%  to  100%  of  a  student's  costs  are  provided.  This 
project  increased  by  150%  from  1968  to  1969.  The  major  changes  in  1969 
have  been  to  include  more  and  more  of  the  instruction  and  other  services 
in  the  regular  academic  departments  and  other  offices  servicing  all  students, 
e.g.  English  and  Social  Studies  which  were  taught  by  persons  employed 
by  the  E.O.F.  Project  in  1968  were  placed  entirely  under  the  aegis  of  the 
respective  departments  this  year.  Financial  Aids  was  also  removed  from 
the  project's  counselors  to  the  regular  office  in  Student  Personnel. 

Projected  for  the  spring  of  1970  is  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
academic  progress  and  total  experience  of  the  students  who  enrolled  in 
the  program  in  September,  1968.  1970  will  be  viewed  as  a  year  in  which 
overall  accountability  will  be  increased  throughout  the  project. 

Project  TRY 

Project  TRY  is  the  recruiting  arm  of  the  Urban  Institute.   In 
September,  1969,  over  500  students  were  aided  in  college  placement  through 
this  project.  The  majority  of  the  Urban  Institute's  Graduate  Interns  are 
funded  through  this  program  either  through  the  Federal  Talent  Search  Funds. 
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which  provide  the  bulk  of  available  monies  or  under  contractual  arrangements 
with  one  of  six  colleges  where  fifteen  full-time  interns  are  serving. 

Funding  of  this  project  terminates  in  June,  1970.  We  will  be  seeking 
additional  funds  for  the  coming  academic  year;  probably  through  special 
programs  to  recruit  returning  servicemen. 

We  have  already  begun  what  will  be  another  major  emphasis  in  1970, 
active  recruiting  of  Puerto  Ricans  into  the  undergraduate  E.G.  F.  Project. 
Through  the  introduction  of  a  Spanish  speaking  counselor  in  the  admis- 
sions office,  over  sixty  candidates  are  now  being  considered  for  entrance 
in  September,  1970. 

TRY-E.P.D.A. 

Twenty-six  full-time  graduate  interns  are  funded  through  the  Talent 
Research  for  Youth,  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  or  the  N.  J. 
Educational  Opportunity  Fund.  Receiving  stipends  ranging  from  $3300  to 
$3800  per  academic  year,  full-time  interns  serve  in  various  capacities  for 
fifteen  or  more  hours  weekly.  The  major  effort  of  1970  will  be  to  consoli- 
date funding  of  graduate  interns.  A  massive  grant  is  being  sought  from 
E.P.D.A. 

Urban  Education  Corps. 

The  following  projects  were  undertaken  in  1969  with  funds  supplied  by 
the  Urban  Education  Corps,  a  division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education: 

1.  Certification  and  Degree  programs  for  over  100  beginning 
Urban  classromm  teachers  with  A.B.  degrees. 

2.  Orange-Garriman  Camp  for  80  Orange  Youngsters;  in  con- 
nection with  the  Title  I  program  of  Orange. 

3.  Utah  Camp  for  50  boys  from  New  Brunswick  and  South 
Brunswick. 

4.  Junior  III  School,  Trenton  -  a  summer  institute  involving 
47  interns  and  over  300  school  children  in  a  pre-teaching 
experience. 

5.  Montclair  State  College  Summer  TRY  Program  -  U.E.C.  Interns 
were  used  to  form  a  base  for  which  the  1969  TRY  Summer 
Program  at  f-'SC  was  constructed.  Over  80  undergraduates 
attended. 

6.  Trenton-Orange  Intern  Program  -  Thirty  undergraduates 
substitute  two  days  each  week  in  schools  in  these  two 
cities  while  undergoing  teacher  preparation  training  at 

Camp  Kilmer  and  Montclair. 

7.  Montclair  State  Faculty  Awareness  Institute  -  Over  60 
Faculty,  Students,  and  mid-city  community  persons  were 
participants  in  a  twelve  week  series  of  discussions  on 
the  problem  of  interracial  tension.  Two  groups  have 
continued  to  meet  seeking  to  aid  various  college  officials 
in  solving  pressing  problems  of  housing,  financial  aid,  etc. 
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8.     Camden-Parkside  Project.     Tv/enty-two  beginning  teachers  are 
enrolled  in  special   extension  courses   taught  at  Camden.     They 
are,  like  the  U.S.C.    Interns,  described  in   (1)   seeking  certi- 
fication and  M.A.   degrees. 

Spanish  Speaking  Teacher  Corps. 

Eighty-Two  Spanish  speaking  persons,   (Cubans,   Puerto  Ricans,  and  one 
Portugese)   are  enrolled  in  a  special    program  leading  to  certification  and 
master's  degrees.     Former  teachers  or  professionals   in  other  fields  in  their 
native  lands,  these  persons  v/ere  unable  to  use  their  skills  in  this  state 
until   they  became  interns   in  this  special   project.     They  are  now  teaching 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools   in  the  cities  with  heavy  concentration 
of  non  English  speaking  students.     By  all  measures,  they  are  promoting  a 
much  needed  lift  to  children,  parents  and  schools  where  they  serve. 

Ill    NEW  PROGRAMS  AND  NEEDS 

Present  plans  call  for  the  Urban  Institute  to  join  with  a  number  of 
other  programs  operating  or  planned  in  a  division  of  Community  Services 
headed  by  a  Vice  Provost.  Thus,  1970-72  will  bring  about  a  radical  change 
in  what  is  now  the  Urban  Institute.  In  all  likelihood,  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  U.  I^  will  be  redefined  with  smaller  projects  being  established 
answerable  to  the  Vice  Provost  or  reassigned  to  other  areas  of  the  college 
organization  as  seems  appropriate.  One  major  change  contemplated  for  Sunrimer, 
1970  is  coordinated  approach  to  the  administration  of  several  related  pro- 
jects. Upward  Bound,  Summer  TRY-E.O.F.,  The  Drama  Workshop,  the  N.C.A.A. 
Recreation  program,  and  the  U.E.C,  sponsored  pre-service  institute  will 
be  conducted  as  a  combined  enterprise.  Over  350  undergraduates  will  be 
involved. 

Hopefully,  the  Urban  Institute,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  areas  making 
up  the  new  division  will  be  brought  together  under  one  roof.  How  this 
will  be  accomplished  is  difficult  to  speculate  about.  Perhaps  tim.e  will 
find  one  of  our  older  dormitories  being  taken  over  for  needed  office  space. 
In  this  event,  the  numerous  small  offices  of  this  division  lend  themselves 
to  such  a  facility. 

The  number  of  persons  served  by  Urban  Institute  Programs  alone  will 
probably  triple  within  the  next  two  years.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  staff  and  space  requirements  will  double. 
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REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 
Upper  Montclair,   N.  J. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  INSTRUCTION 


w|  Samson  McDov;ell  March  9,  1970 


III.   Office  of  the  Vice  Proi^ident  for  Instruction 
A.  Overview  of  the  Division  -  Dr.  McDowell 
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Biis  division  became  operative  on  June  1,  1969.  At  that  tiiie  most 
of  the  activities  related  to  instraiction  vzero  delegated  to  the  V?I  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  a  position  v;hich  had  tcniiinated  at  that  time. 
Much  of  the  planning  for  the  fall  samester  had  been  cojnpletod,  such  as 
most  of  the  recruiting  and  instructional  patterns.  By  late  suiraner  the 
college  budget  had  been  assembled  for  fiscal  70-71* 

In  the  area  of  institutional  planning  great  changes  were  being  pro- 
duced. Tne  adriinistrative  flow  chart  b3ca.^le  relatively  stabilized  in 
September.  By  that  tine  it  had  become  clear  that  the  division  of  in- 
struction v.-ould  indeed  be  the  most  elaborate  and  complex  operation  at 
the  colI.ege.  Brie  division  had  been  cor^ipletely  re-designed  by  the 
Resident  Planner  and  his  faculty-student  cor.iiTiittees.  The  five  nev  under- 
graduate schools  now  reflected  the  liberal  arts  influence  with  the  bres.k- 
up  of  large  departments  into  their  constituent  disciplines.  Departments 
of  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography,  Histoiy,  Political  Science,  and 
Sociology  replaced  the  old  social  science  department.  Science  became  the 
Departments  of  Biology,  Chemistiy,  and  Physics -Earth  Science.  The  old 
speech  departms^t  became  the  Department  of  Speech-Hieater  and  Speech 
Pathology  and  Audiology.  In  September  the  foreign  language  department 
becarae  the  Departments  of  Classics,  French,  Germanic-Slavic,  Linguistics 
and  Spanish -It  al-ian.  In  this  way  a  total  of  27  depairtments  replaced  the 
oidginal  lk»     (Reports  on  the  activities  of  these  departments  will  be 
suinnarized  by  the  respective  chairauan  belovr. ) 

A  radical  change  in  the  scope  and  nature  of  our  recruitment  effort 
was  necessary  to  attract  recognized  scholars  to  cir  campus.  Elaborate 
screenir.g  operations  vxere  conducted  for  locating  vibrant  figures  to  chair 
the  new  departments  of  Speech-Theater  and  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology, 
as  well  as  replacing  chairmen  for  the  Fine  Arts  Department  and  the  English 
Department.  "Acting"  chairman  were  elected  to  chair  the  new  departments. 
Ihese  viere  then  designated  Chairmen,  and  under  the  operation  of  an  equit- 
able plan  the  27  chairmen  vail  be  subject  to  review  so  that  one  quarter 
will  be  reconsidered  for  replace^ient  or  retention  over  a  four  year  periodo 
Already  eight  are  being  so  revieired  for  1970. 

Still  more  heroic  methods  of  screening  were  used  to  find  a  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Fine  and  Perfomiing  Arts.  A  dozen  or  more  prominent  scholars 
and  administrators  were  interviewed  and  evaluatedo  Eiis  i;as  the  proto- 
type school  and  much  was  learned  to  aid  us  in  the  present  on-going  search 
for  deans  of  School  of  Education,  School  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Science, 
School  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  and  School  of  Science-i-Iathematics . 
At  the  same  time  recruiting  for  faculty  has  assiUTied  a  national  scope  as 
we  tiy  to  acq^jire  the  best  of  the  young  holders  of  doctorates  or  seasoned 
scholars. 

The  office  of  the  VPI  has  been  heavily  involved  in  developing 
participatory  and  responsible  involvement  in  budget  making  at  the  depart- 
ment chairman  level o  In  cooperation  ;dth  the  Vice  President  for  Finance 
and  Business  a  preliminary  budget  request  form  v:as  submitted  to  30  de- 


parbnont  heads  including  the  Hich  School,  the  Ldbrajy  and  Audio-Visual. 
IDiis  called  for  a  carefully  considered  departniental  plan  for  Fiscal  1971- 
72,  even  though  Fiscal  1970-71  had  not  yet  been  acted  upon.  It  is  our 
hope  to  thus  have  for  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  the  finished  school -vdde  bud- 
got  by  Jime.  This  is  one  step  in  our  planning  for  instiniction  through 
the  Seventies.  As  \iq   gain  in  experience  we  expect  to  develop  a  meaning- 
ful budget  for  1970  tlirough  1975^  ^'-nd  a  preliiiiLnsiry  design  for  1975  through 
1980.  Ihe  faculty  is  thus  dravm  into  the  fiscal  planning  and  we  expect 
that  many  innovative  prograins  vriLll  arise  at  the  "grass-roots"  level. 

While  most  of  the  energy  of  the  faculty  has  been  expended  in  the  area 
of  school  planning,  there  has  been  a  continuous  flovj  of  curriculum  changes 
from  minor  changes  in  course  content  to  nev/  progra'ris.  At  the  undergradu.ite 
level  a  new  major  in  Kusic  Therapy  has  been  developed.  Tne   Music  Depart- 
ment has  also  devised  a  new  professional  sequence  in  Music  Education,  Music 
Performance,  M^^isic  "Eieory-Conposition,  Church  music,  and  a  nev;  Music  History 
Literature  concentration.  The  Department  of  Speech  and  Tneater  has  creat- 
ed 12  nevj  courses  in  such  sj:eas  as  the  art  and  histoiy  of  film,  radio  and 
television,  vrorkshops  in  radio  and  television,  Dra-'.d.ng  for  the  Dieater, 
and  independent  study.  The  Depaj^tnent  of  Home  Economics  has  prepared  a 
Child  Seirvices  Major  in  Home  Economics  and  a  Foods  and  Nutrition  Major  in 
Home  Economics.  Many  more  coiirses  have  been  instituted  in  the  area  of 
Urban  Studies, 

At  the  graduate  level  many  new  courses  have  been  developed.  An 
interdisciplinary  graduate  program  in  Speech  Education  and  Speech  Pupil 
Servicing  involves  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  the  Department  of 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiologyo  Tne  history  area  is  represented  by  a  new 
art  hj.story  couj^se  from  the  Fine  Arts  Department,  and  such  courses  as 
"U.S.  in  the  I'f'aclear  Age",  "Eui'ope  and  the  Dictators",  "New  Deal  Era", 
"U.S. -Far  East  Relations".  The  School  of  Education  has  developed  a  course 
in  DiyTiamics  of  Group  Processes  t-jo  nev?  courses  in  Measurements  and  Evalu- 
ation, aiid  "Social  Forces  and  Education",  "Social  Class  and  Education", 
"Existentialism  in  Education",  "Contemporary  Educational  Hiought",  "Educ- 
ation in  Latin  America",  "Systems  Analysis  in  Education"  and  "Advanced 
School  P3.anfiing" .  The  Department  of  Chemistry  has  developed  a  Masters 
Degree  in  Che:iD.stry  as  a  6  year  program.  Ihe  Music  Department  has  creat- 
ed ten  courses  in  applied  music  including  "Ethnological  Approach  to  Music", 
a  master  class  in  performance,  and  a  seminar  in  research  in  the  history 
of  inijLsic.  FiTom  the  list  above  it  is  clear  that  innovation  and  modern  needs 
are  being  met,  and  contin-oing  encouragement  is  being  given  by  the  VPI  to 
maintain  such  momentum. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  as  the  six  schools  acquire  their  new  deans 
and  begin  to  establish  their  trae  identities,  many  basic  changes  in  ad- 
ministrati\"3  channels  idll  developo  Facijlty-student  in\'olvement  in  de- 
cision making  is  creating  school  senates  on  democratic  principles  and  an 
over-all  senate  vath  legislative  poviers  is  being  planned.  V/ith  this  trans- 
itional peidod  in  mind  the  VPI  has  souglit  to  retain  the  best  of  the  old 
traditions  as  D.ong  as  they  could  operate  and  to  adopt  nev;  suggestions  so 
that  the  best  interests  of  MSC  vx)uld  be  servedo  It  has  been  an  exciting 
period  in  our  development  but  merely  a  prelude  to  greater  things  to  come 
in  the  1970 's. 
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A  special  project  consisting  of  a  Faculty  Improvement  Fund  of  $1^^000 
was  included  in  the  19o9-70  budget.  V/ith  the  aid  of  a  comiTiittee  of  one 
faculty  me-Tiber,  one  adirdnistrator  and  one  student  selected  by  the  Coor- 
dinating CoiTiTiittee,  26  faculty  r.cabers  v;ere  granted  anywhere  fro.-n  $200 
to  $700  to  further  the  liberal  arts  orientation  of  the  facilty.  Tnese 
activities  ranged  from  study  sessions  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg, 
t-he  University  of  Leningrad,  attendance  at  seminars  in  this  couritry  and 
grants  in  aid  for  msical  composition,  nuclear  physics  and  advanced  chem- 
istiy,  as  veil  as  other  more  usual  liberal  arts  areas. 

An  Educational  Consultants  Fund  of  $5,000  >7as  also  included  in  the 
budget  for  l%9-70.  This  money  vas  distributed  as  vad-ely  as  possible  a- 
rjong  all  the  departments  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  As  a  re- 
sult mar)y  individuals  prominent  in  their  fields  were  invited  to  convict 
saminars,  for».inis,  demonstrations,  and  serve  as  resource  persons  for  dis- 
cussion of  curriciLLar  revisions  in  the  neiTer  deppj^tments  at  faculty-student 
meetings  diriding  their  visitations.  Anthropology,  Industrial  Education, 
Fine  Arts,  Mathe^natics,  Sociology  and  hlusic  were  among  those  departments 
sponsoring  such  consultants. 

A  faculty  absence  policy  revision  was  developed  by  an  ad  hoc  committee 
from  the  Administrative  Council.  The  new  polJ.cy  spells  out  more  clearD.y 
the  responsibilities  of  the  faculty  member,  the  depart-ment,  and  the  VPI 
so  that  all  absences  vail  be  treated  uniformly  throughout  the  college  and 
an  accurate  accounting  can  be  rendered  to  those  insurance  agents  v;hich 
cover  sick  benefits  other  than  those  covered  by  frjjige  benefits  in  the 
contract  vdth  the  faculty  member. 

Traffic  regulation  and  parking  procedures  for  Faculty  were  evolved 
anew  in  19(>9»     In  cases  of  facuJLty  infractions  of  pai'king  regulations 
the  final  disposition  has  been  placed  in  the  handr.  of  the  VFI.  Tnis  was 
an  effort  to  dignify  the  assessing  of  a  fine  in  the  case  of  chronic  offend- 
ers by  placing  tlie  enforceri;ent  in  the  hands  of  the  one  person  who  is  in 
a  position  to  have  the  vddest  overview  of  the  college  coKJi.urity.  There 
appears  to  be  a  mj-ni-rrjjii  of  infractions  as  of  this  v^riting  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  condition  •vnl"!  continue. 

Our  aspirations  for  the  coming  years,  1970  £Sid  1971,  call  for  care- 
ful hiid-ng  of  specialists  in  those  areas  in  "vihich  we  hope  to  pioneer.  In 
the  area  of  languages  a  Russian  manor  is  to  be  started  this  corrijig  fall. 
Ihere  is  a  movament  tov.'ard  separating  the  Geriia-n  froji  the  Sla"'/ic  languages, 
giving  rise  to  a  Russian  Departm.ent  and  a  Russian  major  possibly  by  1971« 
Tno  Linguistics  Department  is  developing  a  major  for  iinpleunentaticn  in 
the  near  futiire.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Spanish -Italian  Dcpsxtiient 
may  also  undergo  separation  leading  to  an  Italian  major. 

The   recently  approved  Business  Administration  major  will  probably  be 
followed  by  a  nev;  miasters  degree  program  in  the  same  field.  Another  de- 
partment in  the  School  of  Applied  Arts  end  Sciences,  The  Heme  EconCiidcs 
Department,  anticipates  a  vd-der  offering  in  ron-tcaching  fields  such  as 
dietetics.  Home  Kanagem.ent,  Family  Econorracs,  etc. 
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Ihe  sciences  arc  pIso   involved  in  lone-range  planning.  The  F.arth 
Science  Deparfc.ient  nay  forni  as  a  separate  group  front  the  present  PhycicS" 
Earth  Science  Dcpartirient.  Ihere  is  thin]d.ng  along  the  line  of  a  Geology 
major  and  an  Earth  Science  concentration  for  teachers.  Physics  and 
Biology  are  planning  to  have  a  inajor  by  1971. 

The  School  of  Education  -vd-th  eight  depart.n-.ents  is  instituting  a  pro- 
fessional seir.ester  for  all  teacher  condidates  to  combine  the  student  teach- 
ing experience  and  course  iTork  at  ten  or  more  centers.  It  is  believed 
that  r.uch  r;ore  meaningful  results  vdU  flow  fror.i  a  more  intimate  contact 
with  the  vai-ious  minutiae  of  the  classroom. 

In  the  talking  stage  is  a  proposal  to  adopt  the  I4-I-U  calendar,  "vath 
the  fall  sem.ester  ending  vn.th  the  Christmas  holidsy.  Then  a  month  would 
intervene  before  the  spring  semester  would  begin.  How  the  student  v.ould 
utilize  the  rjonth  intei^al  has  not  been  determined  as  yet. 

Biere  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  conceiTdng  a  progrran  at  the 
sixth  year  level  lea.ding  to  an  advanced  degree  in  MathaT.atics  Education 
Slid   Psychologye  Either  of  these  areas  would  be  seirj±ced  by  Kontclair, 
Jersey  City  State  College,  Paterson  State  College,  Ne-'./ark  State  College 
and  possibly  MCE  and  one  or  miore  of  the  private  colleges  working  as  a 
consortium.  This  would  be  a  bona  fide  Ph.D  p2?ograri,  and  rierely  avjaits 
favorable  action  by  the  State  Boaixl  of  Higher  Education.  Sufficient 
staff,  libraiy  facilities,  and  plants  already  exist  to  implement  the  offer- 
ings. 

Interdisciplinary  offerings  in  Urban  Studies,  Environmental  Science, 
and  Trsiis  cultural  Studies  already  exist  and  are  veiy  v.^ell  received  already. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  shov;  that  the  Kontclair  coiaiiunity  of  scholars 
nujiibering  10,000  students  and  faculty  is  fully  airare  of  its  responsibilities, 
As  v;e  begin  to  realize  our  potential  for  multipurpose  activities  through 
the  groi.dng  consolidation  of  the  nevr  schools  there  is  no  doubt  that  vre 
will  be  in  the  vanguard  of  educational  action  in  North  Jersey.  In  achiev- 
ing that  goal  m.odern  techniques  such  as  tele\'isicn,  computerization,  teach- 
ing machJLnes  and  new  visual  aJ.ds  -vdll  be  co:rjT:onplace,  especially  if  we 
acquire  the  television  m^st  for  NET  and  the  studio  associated  with  it. 
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to  the 
BOARD  0?   T'^.U3TE2S 
Ilarch,  1970 

DEPARTMEN  r  OF  ^BUSIISSS_  STUDIES 

Noto'jor thy  Ac  tivitics  During  1969-70 

1.  The  business  administration  program  t-rhich  was  completely 
revised  and  resubmitted  for  approval  uas  finally  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  on  February  20,  1970. 

2.  A  federal  vocational  education  grant  for  ^21;, 000  :vas 
rec  ived  from  the  Vocational  Education  Division. 

3.  A  nevj  seminar  for  businessmen  called  Gj(Z!'JJ!   E00K3  FOR 
l-IA^IAGEiiEMT  v;as  started  vrlth   an  enrollment  of  sixty  business- 
men, i'lan}'-  of  these  participants  are  top  management  people 
in  some  of  the  largest  business  organizations  in  the 
Metropolitan  llev  York,  Nc^t  Jersey  area, 

h.  The  Distributive  Education  staff  and  students  organized 
several  new  projects  during  the  year  including  a  fashion 
show  and  an  in-service  training  program  for  Distributive 
Education  teachers,  on  the  cash  regist',?"". 

5.  The  existing  progr-ams  in  business  and  distributive  education 
were  reorganized  and  new  cat2.1og  descriptions  were  prepared. 
The  revised  prograras  were  based  on  the  proposed  business 
administration  core  curriculum. 

6.  The  Business  Studies  Department  cooperated  T.dth  the  Business 
Ser/iccs  Division  in  setting  up  in-service  trsimng  programs 
for  civil  service  staff  members,  as  well  as  for  department 
chairmen. 

7.  The  Business  and  Distributive  Education  Department  held  their 
an/iual  workshop  for  business  and  distributive  education  teachers. 
It  attracted  over  200  teachers  in  the  Stat'.. 

8.  A  siBiMer  conference  for  business  and  distributive  education 
teachers  tj?.s  held  attracting  man3'-  business  teachers  from  the 
castemi  region. 

9.  StafC  members  atte;nded  r;iany  professional  meetings,  seminars 
and  conferences  in  the  East  and  Mid-". Jest. 

10.  Several  staff  members  continrtd  their  publication  activities, 
vrriting  articles  for  professional  magazines  and  yearbooks. 
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11.  Several  staf  T  nombers  particii  r.tcd  in  spealcing  at  professional 
conferences  in  ir^.ny  s. actions   of  the  coantry. 

12.  Ilan/  students  and  staff  iicrub.rs  participated  in  field  t"ips 
and  professional  conferences,    con-'ucted  field  trips,   and 
attended  professional  neetin^s  at  raany  various  un.'.'rer3itics 
and  business  organizations  in  the  area. 


Projected  Prograrns 

1.  A  canipaign  xri.ll  be  Irunchod  to  publicize  the  nc:-:  curricuJluni 
in  business  a±rdn^"st"abion  in  both  day  and  evening  divisions. 

2.  Initial  arrangera-mts  have  been  r^de  to  form  a  businessmen's 
advisory  council  for  oiur  business  administration  progrsjn. 

3.  The  proposal  has  bc:n  made  and  approved,   in  sust?.nce,  by 

the  State  Vocational  Division,   to  help  black  studonts   develop 
better  understanding  in  working  xAVa  prospective  white  trachers. 

U,     A  special  program  will  be  developed  to  serve  the  particLilar 

needs   of  transfer  stud'nts   from  the  comnujiity  collrgcs  in  both 
the  business  ad-^iini.strabion  and  teacher  educa'^ion  ci.rriculuj.i, 

5«  A  special  project  is  being  developed  to  follou  up  recent 
graduates  \-:ho  are  nov;  teaching  business  and  distributive 
education  subjects. 

6.  A  project  for  sponsoring  a  graduate  student  organization  is 
nov7  being  explored. 

7.  A  project  to  improve  the  articulation  of  s '  nior  colleges  -rill 
be  continued. 

8.  Additional  staff  memb  .rs  with  degrees  in  business  aiiinlst^ation 
T-rill  be  recruited  in  order  to  service  the  ncv  business 
administra:,ion  curriculum. 

9.  An  additional  stef  T  member  inLll  be  r?cruitrd  to  ser^dce   the 
data  processing  program  i/aich  xri.ll  be  required  of  all  bu-:i.-iCS3 
administration  and  t:acher  education  students.  "" 

10.     Continuous  study  irill  be  made  of  the  data  processing  equipment 
needed  to  properly  prepare  all  bu?iaess   students   for  service 
in  this  area. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
March  1970 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOMh,  ECONOMICS 
I  Notev;orthy  Activities  During  1969 

A.  New  Major  Programs 

1.  No  new  curriculums  were  approved 

2.  T\^70  timely  courses  v/ere  offered  for  the  first  time 

The  Volunteer  in  the  Community.   Course  objectives  emphasize 
the  process  of  becoming  a  volunteer,  with  implications  for  the  pro- 
fessional working  with  volunteers,  and  an  awareness  of  the  needs 
and  the  problems  of  the  community  through  the  institutions  which 
serve  it.   Thirteen  community  agencies  are  cooperating  in  the 
teaching  of  this  course. 

Teaching  Sex  Education  in  the  Home  Economics  Program.   Because 
of  the  increased  number  of  graduates  presently  teaching  units  in 
sex  education  in  secondary  schools  in  New  Jersey,  a  new  course  was 
organized  and  taught  combining  exposure  to  curriculum  materials, 
methods  of  teaching  and  examination  of  one's  feelings  and  attitudes. 

B.  Special  Projects,  Programs  or  Workshops  Conducted 

1.  Volunteer  Work  Resource  Center.  The  Home  Economics  Department 
has  instituted  a  Volunteer  Work  Resource  Center  to  aid  faculty  and 
students  in  locating  community  agencies  willing  to  cooperate  in 

the  fulfillment  of  field  work  assignments.   Students  from  the 
Disadvantaged  Family  and  Community  Nutrition  classes  have  been  placed 
in  agencies.   The  responses  from  the  agencies  contacted  have  been  over- 
whelmingly positive,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Department  will  be 
able  to  serve  the  many  needs  expressed  by  the  directors  of  the  agencies 
in  future  semesters.   Funds  from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
made  this  project  possible. 

2.  Apprenticeship  Program.  As  a  replacement  of  the  formerly  required 
Summer  Work  Practicum  for  Home  Economics  majors,  a  plan  to  place  students 
in  an  apprenticeship  V7ith  a  professional  Home  Economist  has  been 
undertaken.   A  student-faculty  advisory  committee  has  developed  plans, 
businesses  and  organizations  which  hire  home  economics  have  been  con- 
tacted, and  agreeable  responses  have  been  received.   Students  will 
register  for  a  professional  semester  to  be  spent  with  a  Home  Economist 

in  any  area  of  work  other  than  teaching.   Examples  of  experiences  are: 
journalism,  test  kitchens,  textiles  testing  laboratories,  gas  and 
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electric  companies,  public  relations,  welfare  agencies.   Funds 

from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  made  this  project  possible. 

3.  The  Merrill  Palmer  Institute  of  Human  Development.  The 
exchange  program  with  the  Merrill  Palmer  Institute  of  Human  Develop- 
ment which  the  Department  has  enjoyed  for  several  years  has  been 
extended  from  one  semester  to  a  full  academic  year. 

4.  Housing  Research.   T\^7elve  students  from  the  Disadvantaged 
Family  course  in  conjunction  with  the  Essex  County  Youth  and 
Economic  Rehabilitation  Commission  conducted  a  housing  research 
project.   Data  was  collected  at  the  Father  Rossi  Apartments  (low 
income  public  housing  project).  Orange,  N.  J.   Data  collected 
became  the  property  of  the  Commission  and  was  considered  confidential 

5.  Developing  teaching  materials.   A  motion  picture  has  been 
produced  by  a  faculty  member  shovr/ing  some  of  the  more  difficult 
to  understand  concepts  of  fabric  production — complex  weaving 
and  finishing  of  fabrics.   The  film  should  be  ready  for  class 
use  fall  1970. 

C.   Federal  grants  or  programs  awarded  to  the  department 

1.  The  Home  Economics  Department  was  granted  $30,388  from  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Education.   The  purpose  of  these  funds  was  to  improve  the  teacher 
education  program  in  home  economics  at  the  College.   All  of  the 
Special  projects  which  required  released  faculty  time  were  made 
possible  by  funds  granted  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

2.  A  research  project  funded  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  was  conducted  1969.   The  study  was  entitled:  An  In- 
vestigation and  Interpretative  Study  of  Potential  Human  Resources 
Presently  Available  Among  the  Population  of  Mature  Women  in  New 
Jersey  to  Fill  Existing  Job  Needs  in  the  Total  Field  of  Home 
Economics . 

3.  The  second  and  final  portion  of  a  research  project  entitled 
"A  Pilot  Study  for  improving  Student  Teaching  Experience  for 

Home  Economics  Majors  at  Montclair  State  College"  was  completed 
June  1969.   A  total  of  30  New  Jersey  Home  Economics  teachers  and 
60  home  economics  majors  cooperated  in  the  project.   Funding  was 
by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Education. 
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C.   Other  Itens  of  Interest 

Faculty  members  in  the  Department  have  been  involved  professionally 
locally  and  nationally.   Examples  of  this  involvement  are  listed  below: 

Three  faculty  members  were  awarded  scholarships  for  graduate  work. 

One  member  was  elected  to  I-Jho's  UTio  in  American  Women,  making  two 
members  from  the  Department  who  are  listed. 

One  member  received  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  Inner 
City  Fellowship  for  intensive  one  month  experience  in  an  urban  setting 
working  with  voluntary  and  community  agencies. 

Fourteen  speeches  were  made  to  professional  and  community 
groups;  20  professional  meetings  were  attended;  8  faculty  were 
registered  for  graduate  courses;  numerous  career  days  were  attended; 
15  community  committees  and  7  state  or  national  professional 
committees  had  Home  Economics  faculty  as  members. 

II   What  unique  or  innovative  programs  or  projects  does  your  department 
contemplate  in  1970? 

A.  New  Major  Programs 

1.  As  a  result  of  two  regional  surveys  regarding  need  and 
educational  opportunity,  three  new  curriculums  were  submitted  for 
approval:   Home  Economics  and  Liberal  Arts;  Foods  and  Nutrition  Major; 
Child  Services  Major.   Implementation  will  be  fall  1970. 

2.  The  graduate  program  is  being  revised  and  expanded  by  a 
committee  composed  of  faculty,  presently  enrolled  graduate  students  and 
professional  Home  Economists  with  Master's  degrees  from  the  Department. 
A  report  should  be  ready  for  the  Home  Economics  faculty  and  graduate 
student  body  within  the  semester. 

B.  Special  Projects 

1.   Research  project,  "An  Investigation  and  Interpretative  Study  of 
Potential  Human  Resources  Available  Among  the  Population  of  Mature 
Women  in  New  Jersey  to  Fill  Existing  Job  Needs  in  the  Total  Field  of 
Home  Economics"  has  led  to  two  projects  for  the  Department: 

a)   A  series  of  non-credit  sessions  for  women  contemplating 
return  to  school  after  raising  a  family  in  an  effort  to 
update  their  training  in  home  economics  and  help  them 
return  to  academic  life.   Tentative  plans  also  include 
a  program  for  young  college  women  who  are  at  home  during 
the  years  their  children  are  small,  to  keep  them  informed 
of  developments  in  the  field. 
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b)   With  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mature  married  women 
returning  to  the  Department  It  has  become  apparent  that 
their  needs  are  different  from  the  young  unmarried  student. 
A  seminar  is  being  developed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
this  group  of  mature  women. 

2.  It  is  expected  that  several  projects  will  be  possible  because 
of  funding  from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Education.   Examples  of  projects  submitted  are: 

a)  a  home  economics  education  program  to  train  Essex 
County  public  welfare  recipients  as  para-professionals 
to  work  with  other  welfare  recipients  to  extend  the  use 
of  their  human  and  non-human  resources  in  their  daily 
lives. 

b)  A  home  management  education  program  designed  to  aid  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  unwed  mothers  in  a  residential 
center  sponsored  by  an  infant  and  maternal  care  agency 
in  Newark. 

c)  An  early  childhood  education  program  to  train  para- 
professionals  employed  in  voluntary  day  care  centers  in 
East  Orange  and  Paterson. 

d)  A  program  to  recruit  more  minority  group  students  into 
Home  Economics,  particularly  black  and  Spanish  speaking. 
The  need  is  critical  in  Nev;  Jersey  and  nationally  for 
professionally  trained  Home  Economists  of  minority  background. 

e)  Development  of  a  field  work  experience  as  a  component  of 
the  teacher  education  experience. 

3.  A  project  funded  by  a  private  economics  research  organization  to 
determine  clothing  attitudes  and  preferences  of  low-income  consumers 

with  respect  to  foreign  made  as  compared  with  domestically  produced  apparel. 

4.  An  informal  research  project  on  management  practices  of  college 
students . 

C.  Additional  Personnel  v/ill  be  needed  1970  only  as  increased  enrollment 
demands  additional  class  sections. 

D.  Additional  Equipment  will  not  be  needed  for  the  first  year  of  im- 
plementation of  the  nev7  curriculums.   However,  new  facilities  will 
be  imperative  within  throe  years. 

E.  Other  items  of  interest 

1.  The  Home  Economics  Department  welcomes  the  opportunity  of 
having  non-major  students  elect  courses  within  the  Department. 

2.  The  Department  looks  fon^;ard  to  developing  interdisciplinary 
research  projects  with  other  departments  on  campus. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LDUCATIOiX  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Annual  Report  to  tlie  Board  of  Trustees 
January  1,  1969  -  December  31,  1969 

I.    Noteworthy  Activities  During  1-969 

A.  Introduction  of  New  Major  Programs 

1.   Plastics  Specialization 

The  area  of  Plastics  has  been  expanded  to  include 
many  of  the  new  industrial  processes  such  as  in- 
jection molding,  compression  molding,  transfer  mold- 
ing, extrusion,  thcrmof orming ,  rotational  molding 
and  blow  molding.   The  laboratory  is  equipped  with 
at  least  one  machine  representative  of  each  type  of 
industrial  process. 

2  .   Graphic  Arts 

The  Graphic  Arts  area  developed  a  series  of  new 
courses  representative  of  industrial  processes. 
The  courses  include:  Graphic  Arts  Communication, 
Letterpress  Reproduction,  Screen  Process  Repro- 
duction, Black  and  White  Photography,  Offset  Litho- 
graphy, Advanced  Offset  Lithography,  Color  Photo- 
graphy and  Color  Separation.   Several  new  pieces 
of  equipment  were  purchased  to  implement  the  first 
few  courses.   Additional  equipment  will  be  added 
as  each  new  course  is  offered.   The  Graphic  Arts 
laboratory  was  remodeled  to  accomodate  the  new 
program . 

B.  Special  Projects,  Programs  or  Workshops  Conducted 

1.  10th  Annual  Industrial  Education  Conference 

Approximately  400  men  registered  for  the  10th 
Annual  Industrial  Education  and  Technology  Confer- 
ence held  on  October  24,  1969.   The  Conference 
consisted  of  10  industrial  seminars  sponsored  by 
industry.   A  different  area  was  represented  by 
each  industry  and  the  latest  technological  inno- 
vations were  presented. 

2.  Welding  Technology  Workshop 

The  third  summer  welding  technology  workshop  was 
conducted  for  graduate  students.   The  welding  tech- 
nology workshop  was  a  cooperative  effort  between 
industry  and  Montclair  State  College.   Industry 
supplied  the  teaching  staff,  materials  and  equip- 
ment' for  conducting  the  graduate  course.   Montclair 
State  College  provided  the  administrative  organ- 
ization and  facilities.   Each  student,  upon  completion 
of  the  course,  received  a  State  Certified  Welding 
Certificate . 
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3.   Summer  Work  Experience  Program 
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The  third  summer  work  experience  program  in  which 
students  receive  College  credit,  are  supervised  and 
gain  industrial  experience,  was  very  successful. 
Employers  have  requested  that  the  students  return 
for  further  in-depth  experience  or  that  they  will 
be  pleased  to  employ  other  students  under  similar 
circumstances . 

4.   Omicron  Chapter,  Epsilon  Pi  Tau,  National  Honorary 
Fraternity  in  Industrial  Arts 

Several  outstanding  professional  meetings  and  the 
Annual  Initiation  and  Banquet  were  very  successful. 

C.   Other  Items  of  Interest 

1.  Five-Year  Projections 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  5  Technology 
is  in  the  process  of  developing  a  five-year  projec- 
tion for  each  area  of  specialization.   Projections 
have  been  completed  for  Plastics,  Graphic  Arts, 
Metal,  and  Power.   The  proposal  presents  a  progres- 
sive yearly  implimentat ion  over  a  five-year  period. 
Each  proposal  includes  new  courses  to  be  developed, 
equipment  to  be  purchased,  a  floor  plan  of  the  lab- 
oratory rearrangement  and  the  total  estimated  cost 
over  the  five-year  period. 

2.  Industrial  Seminars 

Several  staff  members  participated  in  industrial 
seminars  and  institutes  to  improve  competency  in 
their  areas  of  specialization. 

3.  Transfer  Students 

The  flexibility  designed  into  the  new  Industrial 
Education  5  Technology  curriculum  with  areas  of 
specialization,  offers  the  possibility  of  accept- 
ing community  college  transfer  students  with  a 
minimum  of  schedule  adjustment.   Therefore,  the 
Department  is  in  a  position,  v\rith  the  present 
faculty  and  facilities,  to  accept  the  anticipated 
transfer  student  influx. 

II.   Innovative  Programs  or  Projects  Contemplated  in  1970 
A.   New  Programs 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  5  Technology, 
under  present  operating  conditions,  will  offer 
majors  two  options. 
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1.  Those  who  complete  the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum 
are  certified  to  teach  industrial  arts  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  senior 
high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  Those  uho  desire  to  work  in  industry,  in  lieu  of 
the  professional  sequence  of  education  courses, 
select  additional  Industrial  Education  courses. 

B.  Special  Projects  or  New  Federal  Programs 

li   Elementary  School  Technology  Project 

The  Department,  in  cooperation  with  Montclair  Public 
Schools,  is  attempting  to  seek  Federal  funding  for 
the  Elementary  School  Technology  Project.   The  pro- 
ject is  a  new  approach  to  teaching  technology  in 
the  elementary  schools.   The  three-year  curriculum 
project  includes  the  study  of  industry,  technical 
concepts,  and  selected  technical  experiments  and 
experiences  that  can  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
school  classroom.   We  are  presently  negotiating  with 
the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  request- 
ing their  support  for  Federal  funding  under  the 
1968  Vocational  Education  Act. 

C.  Additional"  Personnel 

1.  One  full-time  faculty  member  will  be  required  in 
1971  to  implement  the  anticipated  growth  in 
student  enrollment. 

2.  Six  additional  faculty  members,  ten  graduate  students 
and  three  staff  members  will  be  required  to  implement 
the  Elementary  School  Technology  Project.  The  proposal 
requests  lOO-o  funding  from  the  Federal  Government. 

D.  Additional  Equipment 

1.  New  equipment  for  the  Industrial  Education  5  Technology 
Department  is  constantly  being  purchased  through  the 
Annual  Department  Budget.   No  special  equipment  budget 
will  be  required  provided  our  Annual  Department  Budget 
continues  at  its  present  level  with  a  moderate  cost- 
of-living  increase. 

2.  No  additional  equipment  will  be  required  for  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Technology  Project.  The  technology  ex- 
periences are  to  be  conducted  in  the  elementary  class- 
room. Therefore,  no  tools  or  equipment  will  be  re- 
quired.  Various  types  of  technical  toys,  models 

and  kits  will  replace  materials,  tools  and  equipment. 


AWE:llh 
3/5/70 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  I969 


Notev.-orohy  Activities 

A  curriculum  ntudy  vras  undertaken  of  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  vrith  resulting  revisions  in  both.  The  undergraduate 
prograjTi  leading  to  dual  certification  in  health  and  physical  education 
is  still  available  but  the  trend  and  desire  to  have  specialists  in  health 
education  led  to  the  dcvelopm.ent  of  a  separate,  single  major  in  health 
education. 

In  the  combined  major,  the  health  education  aspect  was  strengthened 
and  the  number  of  hard  and  fast  requirements  in  physical  education  was 
reduced.  Some  previous  requirements  vrill  nov:  be  offered  as  electives  to 
allow  more  choice  and  specialization. 

A  number  of  special  programs  were  conducted  to  broaden  the  ex- 
periences of  our  students  and  as  a  service  to  teachers  and  coaches  in 
the  field.  Follov;ing  is  a  list  of  these  offerings: 

January  I8   -  Movement  Vrorkshop 

March  22    '"-     Host  to  Conference  of  Eastern  District  of 
N.J.  Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation 

May  111      -  Demonstration  -  Techniques  and  Improvisations 
in  Movement  and  Fihytlim 

August  2  (['i  3  -  Regional  (U.S.)  Programs  in  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies 

September  13  -  Soccer  Clinic 


October  1 

- 

Lifetime 

Sp 

orts 

Clinic 

-  Golf 

8 

- 

ti 

II 

II 

-  Archery 

15 

- 

TI 

II 

II 

-  Tennis 

22 

- 

II 

11 

II 

-  Bowling 

November  1| 

- 

II 

n 

It 

-  Badminton 

The  Upward  Bound  Program  continued  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  department  and  utilized  the  facilities  of  the  gym  during  the 
summer  session  and  on  Saturdays  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  summer  of  19^9  a  federally  funded  sports  program.  v;as  conducted 
in  the  gyin  facilities  through  the  auspices  of  the  Urban  Institute.  Some 
two  hundred  boys  and  girls  from  Nev;ark  and  Montclalr  participated. 

A  student-faculty  Athletic  Study  Committee  VTas  forraed  to  develop 
recoiTuaendations  concerning  a  philosophy  and  the  governance  of  athletics 
on  campus . 
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Projections  for  1970 

The  new  health  education  major  vrill  become  operative  in  September, 
1970.   The  program  is  based  mostly  on  courses  already  offered  as  electives 
plus  requireir.ents  offered  in  other  departments.  No  new  staff  vn.ll  be 
required  at  this  time. 

A  renewed  effort  v;ill  be  made  to  establish  a  recreation  curriculum 
of  some  sort.  None  exists  in  New  Jersey  at  this  time. 

A  summer  sports  prograia  is  being  planned  v:ith  leadership  develop- 
ment opportunities  on  several  levels  as  a  new  feature. 

A  Human  Performance  Laboratory  is  much  in  need  to  enhance  the  in- 
struction and  research  possibilities  on  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels.  Budget  proposals  for  equipment  have  been  dravm  up. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  procure  additional  funds  to  expand  v7ork 
in  alcohol  education.   This  is  being  done  in  conjunction  with  the 
Psychology  Department. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Karch  1970 


Fine  Arts  Department: 
I.  Activities  of  1969 

A.  Introduction  of  nev;  major  programs 

The  department  inaug^urated  four  nev;  majors  in  fine  arts 
under  tlie  liberal  arts  program.  Students  may  elect  Art 
History,   Crafts,   StU'iio  or  Studies  in  the  Visual  Arts. 

B.  E>diibitions  Xi^ere  arranged  in  Harry  L.   Sprague  Library 
of  the  follovjing: 

Nov.   Ik  -  Nulti-IIedia  from  the  rlid-Blocl:  Art  Association 

Jan.   k  -  Paintings  by  Alan  Yablonsliy 

Feb.  2  -  Photography  by  Henry  Bookstaber 

Feb.  27  -  Sculpture  by  PaiJ.  Sisko 

Mar.  23  -  Graduate  E^diibition 

May  11  -  Senior  Graphics 

Additional  exhibits  of  student  work  vjere  set  up  in  life 
Hall  Auditori-Jjii  Lobby  and  the  Fine  Arts  Building. 

C.  The  organization  was  liberalized  to  alD.on  for  more  student 
involvement  in  decision  making  and  choice  of  courses.   'The 
Senate  of  the  School  of  Fine  and  Perfomdng  Arts  has 
incorporated  student-faculty  committees  to  recommend  school- 
■frri.de  policies. 

II.  A.  Nevr  Programs 

1.  The  Fine  Arts  Department  expects  to  participate  in  a 
nexj  program  in  Urban  Cultural  Development  and  Design. 

line  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  vrill  esta-blish 
a  Program  in  Urban  Cultural  Development  and  Design. 
The  Program,  as  it  matures,  vrLll  deal  with  c^altural 
fimctioning  of  cities  of  various  sizes.   The  Program 
vjill  be  interdisciplinaiy. 
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Facilities  are  adequate  to  begin  the  prograra.  Addi- 
tional faculty  v/ill  be  needed  including  city  planners 
and  artists. 
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2.  A  proposed  Kaster  of  Arts  Degree  in  the  disciplines  of 
Fine  Arts. 

There  is  a  need  for  an  K.A.  degree  program  outside  of 
the  present  context  of  preparation  for  public  school 
teaching.  Artistic  research  and  creative  activity  have 
a  scholarship  of  their  ovrn  vrhich  v;ill  enable  the  student 
to  achieve  more  professional  levels  in  the  fine  arts. 
Specialization  is  anticipated  in  Art  History,  Painting, 
Photography,  Pllm-making,  Sculp tia-e,  Ceramics,  the 
Graphics  and  Multi-Media.   Emphasis  v.dll  be  on  the 
student's  choice  of  academic-studio  combinations  to 
meet  his  particular  needs. 

Present  facilities  are  adequate  to  institute  this  pro- 
gram. IJo  new  types  of  professors  will  be  needed  but 
growth  of  the  program  will  require  appropriate  expan- 
sion . 

3.  Proposed  program  in  I-Iulti-Lmage  media. 

The  Multi-Image  Media  program  is  interdisciplinary 
among  the  departments  of  the  School  of  Fine  and  Perform- 
ing Arts.   It  includes  the  areas  of  Photography,  Tele- 
vision, Film-making,  the  Graphics,  and  Radio.  It  is 
directed  by  a  committee  of  students  and  faculty  from 
each  department.  Each  departpient  contributes  to  the 
program.   Courses  include : 

a.  Introduction  to  the  Mass  Media 

b.  Photography:  A  Contemporary  Art  Form  ABCD 

c.  Cinematography  ABCD 

d.  Television  as  an  Art  Form 

e.  The  History  of  Photography 

Present  facilities  are  adequate  to  begin  this  program. 
New  studio  space  i-n.ll  be  needed  as  the  number  of  offer- 
ings increase.  Additional  faculty  at  first  vriJLl  be 
hired  on  an  adjunct  basis  from  the  professional  areas 
involved. 
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B.  Special  Programs,  Projects,  Workshops 

A  Museum  Training  Course  vdll  be  held  at  a  Museum. 

A  Research  Center  for  the  School  of  Jlne  and  Perforrd- 
ing  Arts  xrill  be  instituted. 

A  Research  Program  vri.ll  be  set  up  for  students  and 
faculty  in  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performng  Arts. 
Money,  course  credit  and  load  credit  will  be  aiirarded 
by  a  faculty-student,  board  dravrn  from  the  departments 
of  the  school. 

Adjimct  professors  vjj.ll  be  brought  in  to  give  special 
courses  and  programs  in  art  perform3.nce.  Mrs.  Ayala 
Gordon  will  come  from  Israel  to  give  a  course  in  teach- 
ing Art  History  to  all  levels  of  children. 


I 


Charles  H.  Martins 
Acting  Chairman 
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MOOTCIAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 
Music  Department 
Annual  Report  for  College  Year  1969 

I,  Noteworthy  Activities  during  1969 

A.  Introduction  of  new  major  programs 

Additional  emphases  for  the  Music  Major  Program  have  been 
developed,  supplementing  and  expanding  the  music  education 
emphasis.  It  is  hoped  that  there  vzill  be: 

1,  a  Professional  Sequence  in  Performance 

2,  a  Professional  Sequence  in  Music  Therapy 
3»  a  Professional  Sequence  in  Sacred  Music 

U.  a  Professional  Sequence  in  Theory/Composition 
5»  a  non-professional  degree  vrith  an  emphasis  on 
Music  History /Literature, 

The  graduate  offerings  are  being  expanded  in  the  same 
manner  and  include  an  emphasis  on: 

1»  Perforriance 

2,  Theory /Compos it ion 

It  is  contemplated  that  this  will  involve  no  change  in 
degree  for  the  present;  it  vjill  simply  be  an  extension  of  our 
present  degree  program.  Eventually,  the  degree  name  should  be 
changed  to  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master  of  Music  with  an  emphasis 
in  the  various  fields.  The  freshman  year  for  each  emphasis  vjill 
be  in  common o 

B,  Special  projects,  programs  or  workshops  conducted 

The  State  Symphony  Orchestra  (a  professional  little  symphony 
in  residence  at  Montclair  State  College)  v;as  established  this 
year.   It  consists  of  the  artist/performers  of  our  faculty, 
augmented  by  members  of  Local  l6  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  and  is  conducted  by  '.'ard  Moore.  A  series  of  h   concerts 
in  Memorial  Auditorium  V7ere  open  to  the  public    •  free.  The 
stated  purpose  of  these  concerts  is  to  estfiblish  a  historical 
connection  betv/een  the  tradition  of  the  classic  period  in  music 
and  the  contemporary  and  avant/garde  coTiposer.  Thus  it  was 
hoped  that  through  this  programming  policy  iise'^ul  dialogues  can 
be  established  between  the  contemporaiy  composer  and  the 
contemporarj'  audience  theraby  enhancing  the  creative  effort  of 
the  composer  and  American  cultural  tradition. 

Dr.  Benjamin  '..'ilkes,  tenor j  Mrs.  Brenda  Miller  Cooper, 
soprano;  Catherine  Carver  Burton,  piano, of  our  faculty  have 
=appeared  as  soloists.  First  perfonaances  of  compositions  by 
Thomas  '.'ilt  and  James  Marshall  of  the  music  faculty  wore  presented. 
In  addition  to  this,  compositions  of  alumni,  George  Rochberg  and 
Richard  Morj^l,  v;ere  perfon:ned. 
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During  the  past  academic  year,  73  concerts  and  recitals 
were  produced  by  the  Music  Department.  Among  them,  appearances 
of  the  Montclair  State  College  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Concert 
Band,  the  S^Tiphony  Band,  the  Concert  Choir  and  the  College 
Chorur. .  A  number  of  artists  and  concerts  of  international 
reputation  v:ere  brought  to  the  carapus  by  the  Music  Organizations 
Commission,  Professor  Louis  Zerbe,  chairman.  After  many  years 
of  ser^T-ce  as  chairman  of  this  commission,  Mr,  Zerbe,  who  is 
preparing  for  retirement  next  year,  has  asked  to  be  replaced. 
Mr,  Zerbe 's  resignation  ;7as  accepted  with  great  regret,  and 
with  an  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions made  in  this  capacity  to  the  cultural  life  of  the 
campus  and  of  the  community,  Mr,  Zerbe  has  been  replaced  by 
Dr,  Jack  Sacher, 

A  detailed  list  of  the  fall  concert  series  is  attached  to 
this  report.  The  activities  of  Music  Organizations  Commission 
are  supported  by  funds  provided  by  the  Student  Government 
Associated.  These  funds  in  part  support  the  State  S^^aaphony 
Orchestra  which  also  has  a  matching  grant  from  the  Music 
Performance  Trust  Fund  of  the  Recording  Industry,  which  has 
been  recommended  by  Local  I6,  /j-aerican  Federation  of  Musicians, 
Danny  Hope,  President, 

As  is  well. knovm,  there  is  in  America  a  gre?.t  shortage  of 
string  players  and  string  teachers,  Montclair  State  College 
is  helping  to  meet  this  urgent  culturf^l  need  in  several  ways: 

1,  by  stressing  strings  to  all  prospective  school  music 
teachers  through  a  thorough  program  of  string  instruction 

2,  by  offering  string  scholarships  through  the  College 
Develop-;!ent  Fund  in  the  amount  of  $950  to  outstanding  perfonners 
on  string  instrunents. 

This  has  hdlpcd  to  meet  the  urgent  need  in  this  area  and- 
has  assisted  im.mi'asurably  in  the  development  of  the  College 
Symphony  Orchestra, 

The  formation  of  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  and 
the  appointment  of  Dr,  Samuel  Pratt  as  Dean  of  the  School  has 
given  great  encouragetiiont  and  satisfaction  to  the  faculty  of 
the  Music  Department,  V/e  thereby  look  fonrard  to  great 
developinent  and  involvement  in  the  cultural  life  of  our  state, 

C,   Federal  grants,  or  programs  awarded  to  the  department 

None, 

Do   Obher  items  of  interest 

in 
It  should  be  noted  that/this  academic  year  there  have  been 
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no  faculty  recitals.  This  wa?  a  unaninous  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  faculty  as  a  protost  against  the  requirement  of  an  eai-ned 
doctorrte  for  promotion  to  either  Associate  or  Full  Professor, 
It  is  felt  that  a  doctor-. to  is  not  an  appropriate  requirement  in 
a  creative  field  such  as  music.  Since  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  securing  equivslencies,  it  is  tentatively  anticipated  that 
the  faculty  recitals  v;ill  resune  next  year, 

II,   VJhat  unique  or  innovative  programs  or  projects  docs  your  department 
contemplate  in  1970? 

Ao  V/hat  nev;  programs,  if  any,  do  you  plan  to  offer? 

The  new  emphasis  outlined  in  I. A,  above  should  go  into 
effect  in  the  Fall  of  1970,  These  are  not  in  fact  new  programs> 
but  represent  a  change  of  emphasis  in  our  present  music  raajor 
program.  These  conteriplate  the  addition  of  as  many  as  12  courses 
to  our  sequence,  but  it  is  not&ble  that  h   of  these  courses  are 
courses  which  appeared  in  our  1950-1960  catalogue, 

B,   Do  you  contemplate  any  special  projects  or  nev:  Federal  prograras? 

It  is  hoped  that  the  activities  of  the  department  should 
include  additional  experiences  for  our  students  such  as  a  full 
scale  opera  and  oratorio  production.  This  rill  be  developed  through 
our  Opera  '.'orkshop  and  the  three  choral  organizations  and  will 
come  to  fruition  perhaps  in  the  1971-72  academic  year, 

C«   What  additional  personnel  will  your  department  need  to  5.mplement 
each  of  the  above  mentioned  programs  and/or  projects? 

Faculty  v7ho  are  veil-versed  in  the  nev;  areas  that  are  to 
be  developed  are  at  hand  and  have  been  with  us  for  several  years. 
Additional  faculty  v.'ill  be  needed  as  the  institution  of  these 
programs  attract  nev?  students  to  the  school, 

D,   IJhat  additional  equipment,  if  any,  v/ill  be  required  for  the 
implementation  of  the  above  mentioned  programs  or  projects? 

The  music  program,  because  of  the  demonstrated  need  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  because  of  the  large  number  of  students 
who  desire  to  attend,  should  be  expanded.  In  order  to  do  this, 
additional  faculty  and  additional  teaching  stations  vrLll  be 
reqi^ired.  The  nature  of  these  additional  teaching  stations  has 
been  recommended  previously  to  the  Administration,  As  these  nev; 
teaching  stations  are  developed,  appropriate  equipment  v;ill  be 
needed  such  as:   piano,  studio  furniture,  class  room  furniture, 
recorders,  phonographs,  additional  library  facilities,  and  an 
enlargement  of  our  instrument  collection. 
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October  9      State  Syraphony  Orchestra  -  a  professional  little 
symphony  in  residence  at  Montclair  State  College. 
Ward  Moore,  conductor  assisted  by  Benjamin  Wilkes, 
tenor. 


♦October  22 
November  2  0 


November  23 

♦December  10 
January  8 

February  12 


♦February  IS 
March  12 


March  25 
April  29 


Hamburg  Symphony 

State  Symphony  Orchestra  -  a  professional  little 
symphony  in  residence  at  Montclair  State  College. 
Ward  Moore,  conductor  assisted  by  Catherine  Carver 
Burton,  piano 

Montclair  State  College  Symphony 
Arthur  Christmann,  conductor 

Clare  Coci,"  organ 

Montclair  State  College  Concert  Band 
William  Shadel,  conductor 

State  Symphony  Orchestra  -  a  professional  little 
symphony  in  residence  at  Montclair  State  College. 
Ward  Moore,  conductor  assisted  by  Brenda  Miller 
Cooper,  soprano 

Netherlands  Chamber  Choir 

State  Symphony  Orchestra  -  a  professional  little 
symphony  in  residence  at  Montclair  State  College. 
Ward  Moore,  conductor  assisted  by  Russell  Hayton, 
organ 

M.  S.  C.  Concert  Band   William  Shadel,  conductor 
Montclair  Symphonic  Band 
Mario  Oneglia,  conductor 


May  5  Concert  Choir 

Dorothy  Morse,  conductor 

May  12,13      Composers  Symposium 

May  17         Montclair  State  College  Symphony 
Artliur  Christmann,  conductor 

May  20         College  Choir 

Marden  Bate,  conductor 


♦Nominal  admission  charge  at  door. 
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DEPARTi-ISiJT  0?  SPEECH  AIID  TilEATEd 

aivioMj  report    -    1969 


I.   KOTg.DRTHr  ACl'IViriEo  DURIiVG  1969 

A  new  progrsjn  introduced  in  Septemberj  1969,  was  the  initiation  of 
a  program  leading  to  a  major  in  Dance.  Tv/o  nev;  Dance  courses  vxere  offered 
under  the  department's  code  number,  and  received  heavy  enrollment.  This 
fact,  plus  numerous  student  requests  for  a  Dance  major,  seem  to  assure  the 
success  of  the  program.  In  addition  to  this,  the  department,  in  cooperation 
with  Players,  the  student  theater  group,  initiated  a  stock  show.  Barefoot 
in_the_Park,  during  September  of  this  year.   This  vras  presented  to  proPiote 
inberesb  in  the  theater  for  the  school,  and  particularly  for  the  incoming 
freshmen.   It  was  a  complete  production,  developed  from  start  to  finish, 
in  ten  days. 

Players  continues  to  be  a  very  active  organization,  producins  Three, 
Major  _Barb£ra,  and  Marat/Sade ,   as  this  year's  theater  bill.   The  depai^bment, 
for  the  second  year  in  a  rov7,  has  been  a  regional  finalist  in  the  American 
College  Theater  Festival,  and  presented  their  entry,  Marat/Sade,  before  the 
regional  convention  of  this  group  in  Philadelphia.  They  vrere  awarded  a 
grant  of  $1,000  from  the  New  Jersey  Council  on  the  Arts  to  assist  in  moving 
this  production  to  Philadelphia. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Theater  has  again 
served  as  a  cateJlyst  for  many  on  and  off-cajripus  activities.  Virtually  ell 
of  the  events  using  Memorial  Auditorium  hsve  profited  by  the  advice  zsid 
direction  given  by  the  technical  director  and  his  student  staff.  The  Studio 
Theater  has  come  into  its  oirn  id.th  the  advent  of  its  own  teclinical  dii^ctor. 
Among  the  many  ofx-caxipus  groups  vrhich  hsve  used  these  facilities  ai^e: 
The  Ile^ntian  GorrLTi-jjiity,  East  OrangeCatholic  High  School,  Black  Motion,  HJSA, 
Paterson  Bible  School,  and  the  Junior  League  of  Ibntclair.  Though  the 
student  technicians  were  often  paid,  in  most  instances  faculty  time  was 
donated.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  faculty  continue  to  serve  these 
functions  during  time  which  might  legitimately  be  supposed  to  be  their 
o\Tn  -   ~   i.e.,  vacations,  weekends  and  evenings. 

Backstage  toi^irs  of  Memorial  Auditorium  continue  to  be  in  high  demand, 
and  their  orgaiiization  and  success  contribute  to  a  heightened  awareness 
of  our  program  and  its  potential.   In  an  effort  to  be  aware  of  significant 
developments  in  the  area,   of  Tecb-nical  Theater,  a  faculty  member  and  two 
undergraduate  students  tested  a  nexT  t2,'pe  of  scenic  paint  wliich  v/as  later 
used  for  the  first  time  on  a  Players  production.  The  resuD.ts  of  this  test 
were  carried  in  a  comjiiercial  publication  vjliich  reaches  aJbiiost  every  educa- 
tional theater  in  the  country. 

The  S'orrLmer  school  program  continues  much  as  it  has  in  the  past  with 
the  Summer  Theater  Workshop  in  its  tenth  year.  This  i;orkshop  for  high 
school,  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  involved  in  both  practical  and 
theoretical  work, remains  as  one  of  the  unique  institutions  of  its  kind. 

Collectively,  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Theater  has 
been  professionally  active  as  follows: 

Initiated  and  presented  five  workshops  both  in  and  out  of  the  state. 
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Acted  as  speech  consultants  and  instructors  in  raanagenent  and 
labor  pixji^rajas  for  xive  major  industries. 

Represented  the  colle;;^e  at  three  national  and  state  functions. 

Spoke  at  tlii^ee  Career  Conferences. 

Presented  programs  to  six  coinr.uinity  groups. 

Conducted  a  theater  survey  for  the  Aiierican  Educational  Theater 
Association. 

Published  various  articles. 

Served  on  all  major  college  coraaitteeSj  in  addition  to  special 
service  on  several  Lean  aiid  Chairman  Selection  Oomiiiittees. 

In  Febiniarj,  lSo9 ,   Dr.  L.  Iloi-zard  7oXj  after  fifteen  -jesxs   as 
chairiaan  of  the  dei^artment^  resigned  from  this  post  to  devote  his  time 
and  energies  to  teaching.  Mr.  Karl  Ft.  Moll,  a  member  of  the  department 
for  ten  years,  v:as  appointed  chairmsn  to  serve  while  the  Chaimian  Selection 
Committee  was  active.  Dr.  Si^nest  P.  I'Jeckesser,  Jr.,  from  Purdue  University, 
has  accepted  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Theater, 
starting  in  September,  1970. 

In  September,  1969,  the  former  Speech  Department  divided  into  the 
Departments  of  Speech  PathoD.ogy  and  Audiology  ajTtd  Speech  and  Theater.  This 
report  then,  reflects  the  high^.y  satisfactory  groi/th  and  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Speech  and  Theatei-  folloiring  the  separation. 


II.PriOJ^OTIOi^S  FO^  1970 

The  depe.rtment  will  initiate  a  neM  program  in  Radio  and  Television  in 
September,  1970,  and  tvo  other  areas  i-rill  show  mar'ked  development. 
Registration  has  already  been  conducted  for  course  work  in  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision. This  new  major  progrsm  is  to  be  initiated  by  the  Depar^bment  of 
Speech  ajid  Theater,  with  plsns  foi'  its  develoiDment  into  a  new  major  deper't- 
ment,  along  with  Film  and  Photography.  IJhile  recent  additions  to  the 
dspartraent's  staff  Trill  permit  the  start  of  xladlo  and  Television  course 
work,  new  faculty  vnLll  be  necessary  in  S:;ptember,  1971^  to  provide  the 
special  skills  represented  in  this  aa^ea.  Also  by  September  1971,  radio 
and  television  equipment  must  be  available  to  ir.Tplement  the  progra:'i.  Tliis 
equipment,  amounting  to  $30,000,  has  been  detailed  in  the  department's 
budget  for  1971-72. 

1970  should  sho'.7  the  development  of  the  Dance  pi-ogram  with  the  addi- 
tion of  new  coi-U^ses  and  a  curriculum  leading  eventually  to  a  major.   It 
is  anticipated  that  two  nevr  staff  members  for  this  area  vrill  be  necessary 
in  September  1970,  and  in  the  very  near  future  additional  activity  space 
will  need  to  bs  provided.  The  Dance  prograra  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  more  iinportaiit  developmental  areas  of  the  School  of  Fine  and  Performing 
Arts . 
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Signiiicanb  nev7  courses  have  already  been  added  in  both  the  areas 
of  Theater  and  general  Speech.  This  course  uork  will  perrdt  the  Speech 
and  Theater  raajor  to  utilize  some  of  his  elective  tine  to  develop  nore 
thorough  preparation  in  his  specialty,  or  to  work  toirard  a  professional 
vocation  in  Theater.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  entire  Speech  ?nd 
Theater  curriculura  will  be  revised  during  the  coning  year. 

On  the  graduate  level,  new  course  work  is  currently  being  designed, 
end  proposals  have  been  made  to  provide  for  the  M.F.A.  dei^-ee   by  1971  or 
1972,  in  the  areas  of  Acting-Directing  and  Tneater  Production,  Technical 
Theater,  and  Playr-n.'-iting.  It  is  also  proposed  tho.t  the  present  11. A.  degree 
be  continued  for  those  interested  in  teaching  iTith  the  developr.ent  of  nevr 
areas  in  Theater  Kistor^/'  and  Criticisn,  and  Mass  Gommunication. 

The  physical  facilities  of  the  department  are  now  strained  to  the 
utmost,  riemorial  Auditorium  and  the  Studio  Theater  are  packed  solid  from 
September  to  August.  To  continue  to  have  these  facilities  available  for 
their  designed  use,  addition&J-  meeting  ple.ces,  auditoriujri-lilce  facilties 
need  to  be  provided  for  use  of  the  general  college  comnun?.ty,  as  well  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  non-college  groups. 
Additional  classroom,  space  and  faculty  offices  are  desperately  needed. 
It  should  be  calD.ed  ^o  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that 
building  K  can   readily  be  expanded  (it  was  designed  with  this  purpose) 
to  provide  twelve  classrooms  plus  a  whole  lower  level  for  faculty  and 
clinic  rooms  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 
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Department  of  English 
Report  of  Activities  and  Achievements 
Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall,  1969 


During  the  calendar  year  1969,  the  Department  of  English 
with  a  faculty  of  26  plus  7  adjunct  professors  taught  as  follows: 

Spring  Semester  -  72  sections  of  27  courses  (plus  16  s.  hrs. 

of  student-teaching  observation) 

Summer  Session  -  13  courses  by  6  professors 

Fall  Semester   -  85  sections  of  30  courses  (plus  5  s.  hrs. 

of  student-teaching  observation) 

In  addition  to  these  regular  commitments,  teachers  and 
courses  have  been  provided  for  the  undergraduate  evening  division 
(spring,  summer,  fall),  TRY,  and  Mountainside  Hospital.   The  over 
400  English  majors  are  only  a  part  of  the  department's  responsibil- 
ity as  course  after  course  invites  students  from  every  area  of  the 
College's  several  disciplines. 

During  this  year,  the  new  curriculum,  which  subjects  the 
student  to  a  minimum  number  of  prescribed  courses  (only  three) 
permitting  him  to  concentrate  for  graduate  preparation,  v;as  in  full 
operation. 

Three  courses  in  Black  Studies  were  added  to  course  offer- 
ings with  more  to  come.   At  the  same  time,  in  cs laiiauy  regular  courses 
wherever  possible,  black  authors  and  literature  are  added  to  the 
course  content,  some  courses  lending  themselves  more  readily  to  such 
inclusions  than  others.   It  is  difficult  to  create  meaningful  courses 
in  Black  Studies,  and  once  they  are  formulated,  it  takes  the  profes- 
sor considerable  time  to  organize  the  material  for  presentation.   The 
Department  is  in  agreement  that  whatever  Black  Studies  courses  are  of- 
fered should  meet  the  same  academic  standards  as  all  other  courses. 

Another  area  demanding  attention  has  been  journalism,  v;hich 
largely  at  the  direction  of  Mr.  Grieco,  has  increased  course  offer- 
ings.  A  group  of  very  capable  students  has  become  so  devoted  to 
journalism  that  they  are  looking  fon/ard  to  its  becoming  an  area  of 
major  study.   Accordingly,  they  have  submitted  a  proposed  curriculum 
for  consideration.   In  a  liberal  arts  college,  interested  in  multiple 
disciplines  as  students  prepare  themselves  for  life's  many  occupation- 
al demands,  journalism  should  receive  more  attention  as  a  formal  study 
than  it  has  received,   l^ether  or  not  it  should  be  part  of  the  English 
curriculum  in  the  School  of  Humanities  can  be  determined  later. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  English  Council  has  met  once  a  week 
to  consider  many  departmental  matters,  but  particularly  the  TRY  program 
as  it  relates  to  teaching  required  English  courses  by  regularly  appoint- 
ed members  of  the  Department  of  English.   This  very  difficult  problem 
has  been  solved  for  the  moment  with  all  TRY  students  to  be  absorbed  into 
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the  regular  sections  of  English  105  and  106.   To  equip  these  students 
for  these  required  courses,  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Paul  will  conduct 
during  the  summer  of  1970  a  Pilot  Program  in  Communication.   The  fac- 
ulty are  agreed  and  prepared  to  give  these  students  outside  help  just 
as  they  always  do  for  any  students  who  need  such  help. 

The  English  Council  (Mrs.  Becker  and  Messrs.  Roberts, 
Lovasco,  Paul,  and  Radner)  devoted  many  hours  during  the  fall  semester 
to  selecting  a  candidate  for  the  chairmanship. 

In  preparation  for  increasing  seminar  and  independent  study 

in  the  facilities  of  Partridge  Hall  which  will  house  the  School  of 

Humanities,  the  Department,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Becker 
and  Mr.  Rich,  has  collected  an  impressive  department  library. 

Anticipating  increased  enrollment  and  more  and  more  sections 
of  Composition,  several  members  of  the  Department  (Mrs.  Becker, 
Dr.  Healey,  Mrs.  Stone)  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Schv/egel,  have  made 
several  video-tapes  on  various  literary  subjects. 

During  the  spring  and  summer,  Mrs.  Mickelson  gave  many  hours 
to  the  Summer  Workshop  on  Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language. 

To  found  and  implement  the  School  of  Humanities,  Dr.  Healey, 
Dr.  McGee,  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Rich  gave  much  time. 

During  the  spring,  the  graduate  curriculum  was  considerably 
altered  to  coincide  v/ith  the  liberal  arts  status  of  the  College. 

During  the  fall,  an  English  Graduate  Council  was  formed, 
the  members  being  by  departmental  appointment;  Mr.  Pettegrove, 
Dr.  Hanson,  Dr.  Healey,  and  Dr.  Schv;egel.   The  objectives  of  the  Coun- 
cil are  both  the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  graduate  teaching  by 
careful  recruiting  of  quality  faculty  and  the  arranging  of  courses  and 
programs  to  assure  a  continued  good  student  response. 

As  one  Federal  program,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Rich, 
to  prepare  teachers  for  inner  city  service  has  been  coming  to  a  close, 
another  program  to  prepare  teachers  for  junior  colleges  was  devised  by 
Dr.  McGee  and  Mr.  Raich. 

Several  members  of  the  Department  had  poems  and  articles  pub- 
lished:  Mr.  Dell,  Mr.  Gordon,  Dr.  Healey,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Rudy,  and 
Mrs.  Stone.   Several  have  been  preparing  books  for  publication: 
Mr.  Grieco  in  Journalism,  Mr.  Johnston  in  Black  Studies,  Dr.  Radner  in 
Composition. 

Several  were  very  much  involved  in  doctoral  programs: 
Mrs.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Becker,  Mrs.  Mickelson,  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Rich. 
Dr.  McGee  brought  his  doctoral  studies  to  a  close  by  being  awarded  an 
Ed.D.  by  Columbia  University. 
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The  year  was  full  of  activity  as  problems  multiplied  and 
solutions  became  more  difficult,  but  fortunately  many  willing  hands 
and  fertile  minds  were  vr/illing  to  spend  the  extra  time  and  effort 
required.   Thus  and  only  thus  are  great  colleges  and  universities 
made  and  continued.   The  Department  of  English  is  happy  to  be  part 
of  that  tradition. 


HCB:is  Harold  C.  Bohn,  Chairman 
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CLASSICS  DEFARTMEOT  -1970 

The  Contimuim 

The  installation  of  a  Classics  major  prorripted  cvrricular  charjges,  catalog 
revision,  and  scheduling  shifts  to  acconinodate  the  new  major  utilizinc 
the  sar;e  staff,  Kounting  nev7  courses  while  contimiinr  to  prepare  the  long 
established  teacher  education  major,  service  College  High,  and  assume  the 
duties  of  department  chairnian  in  a  nev/ly  decentralized  Foreign  Language 
departn-.ent  resulted  in  a  sharing  of  responsibility  of  a  dedicated  staff 
that  has  found  the  year  strenuous  in  its  demands,  but  encouraging  in  its 
promise, 

Greek 

With  the  introduction  of  tne  Classics  major,  approved  in  tlie  spring  of  1969, 
Greek  enrolled  thirty  students  in  the  beginning  course  this  fall.  This  size 
response  was  gratifying  and  a  substantial  number  of  these  viill  continue  with 
a  second  year  in  the  fall  of  '70,  A  number  of  senior  Latin  majors  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  an  introduction  to  Greek  will  reduce  Lhe 
original  second  year  class,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  advanced  scheduling, 
additional  catalog  injformation,  and  counseling  will  guarantee  another  good 
group  this  coriiing  fall.  After  a  single  semester  of  the  offering,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  who  or^hovj  many  may  declare  themselves  as  Classics  majors 
at  the  end  of  the  co"iing  year,  V/e  do  knov/,  hov;ever,  that  at  present  the 
Greelc  strengthens  the  Latin  Major  and  the  Philosophy -Religion  departruent. 
With  good  instruction  as  partial  motivation  I  feci  that  it  nas  good  growth 
potential.  If  interest  is  stiroilated  and  sustained,  the  size  of  the  be- 
girjiing  class  vrill  undoubtedly  need  to  be  reduced  and  two  sections  offered 
to  achieve  effectiveness, 

Latjjt 

The  beginning  Latin  class  rose  in  erirollment  from  four  students  last  year 
to  thirty  registrants  in  the  fall  of  '69.  Tnis  vzas  the  first  time  the 
Classics  Department  had  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  nevrly  matriculated  Libe- 
ral Arts  student  vrtiom  vje  receive  enthusiastically  and  v;ith  a  new  surge  of 
hope  as  to  the  contribution  our  program  can  make  to  the  chariging  image  of 
the  college,  VJe  vjill,  then,  because  of  this  show  of  strength  and  purpose 
offer  oujr  first  intermediate  course  in  the  fall  of  '70,  ■'•'he  nurnber  of  de- 
clared majors  in  Latin  in  the  freshman  class  is  the  smallest  it  has  been 
in  fifteen  years;  however  the  quality  is  the  best  it  has  been  in  fifteen 
years.  Though  the  number  is  smaller,  pei-ha.ps  with  the  audition  of  the 
some  six  or  eight  uncoru-iitted,  the  pfrm.anence  or  staying  power  of  these 
strong  students  malces  the  real  number  greater.  Attrition  has  been  high 
in  the  past  because  students  used  tne  Latin  depai^tment  to  get  accepted  to 
the  college  and  tncn  transferred  to  another  miajor.  This  \Tas   an  unreal- 
istic ajid  frustrating  premise  on  v;hich  to  operate.  We  delight  in  this 
improved  caliber  and  interest  of  students  and  hope  through  attractiveness 
of  offerings  and  quality  instruction  to  exercise  a  Holding  pov;er  vjhich  will 
provide  a  reliable  segment  of  students  witn  v;hom  and  for  v/hom  to  plan  and 
expand.  The  '69  graduates  wishing  teaching  positions  had  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  offerings  for  so  le  choice  on  their  part.  The  '70  class  of  majors  is 
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large  bux,  even  as  of  liarcn  1,  there  is  a'-tpie  evidence  that  Lhe  demand  for 
Latin  te?.chc.rs  continues  to  exceed  tne  suiJpiy.  Tnis  year's  I'reshLian  clair.s 
to  be  looKinr,  for  a  challenge  fro.'i  his  courses,  an  education  not  juit  train- 
ing. I'nis  is  our  first  encounter  with  a  class  wiilinc  to  break  out  of  the 
mold  of  tnirilcing  only  of  iirmiediate  vocational  objectives.  A  class  voicing 
this  attitude  docs,  indeed,  give  sor.e  credence  to  tne  possibility  of  tne 
college's  erTierging  on  more  than  one  front. 

Humanities  F.lectives 

Courses  in  Classical  K7tholof;;y  arjd  Clrssical  Civilization  offered  by  the 
departr';ent  each  ser.iester  attract  a  lai-re  nuiiiber  (UU-60  per  course)  of  gene- 
ral students.  Tnese  courses  either  coripleir.ent  their  majors  or  open  up  new 
vistas  of  ti^cuj^  ht  ai^d  life .  With  an  addition  in  staff,  the  department  is 
prepared  to  increase  the  niriibcr  of  these  electives  as  v;ell  as  offer  others 
whicii  can  fm^tuer  strengthen  intcr-disciplinary  learning. 

School  of  Hunanities 

Students  in  their  school  co':ni-aittee  and  departmental  participation  in  the 
plarning  for  the  future  clearly  express  the  desire  for  nore  flexibility  in 
coiu^se  selection.  Meaning  nore  electives  in  their  najor.  V/ith  the  rela>:a- 
tion  or  broader  interpretation  of  some  requirenents  tney  have  greater  free- 
dom for  either  more  depth  or  breadth  study.  Realization  of  either  requires 
more  specialized  staff. 

Faculty,  except  for  the  Humanities  electives,  and  beginnin£;  Latin  and  Greel: 
courses,  find  class  size  is  satisfactory.  Since,  hov;ever,  there  is  only  a 
single  section  of  all  language  and  literature  and  professional  courses,  no 
professor  cbh   have  fewer  than  four  preparations.  With  some  tvjo  credit 
courses,  five  different  classes  can  be  the  assigniiier.t ,  This  requires  too 
much  diversity  for  co^.ipetsnce  much  less  excellence.  V/ith  Liberal  Arts 
progra'p.s  in  Classics,  Latin,  and  a  teacher  education  najor  in  Latin,  necessi- 
tating the  teaching  of  Latin,  Greek,  professional  courses,  hxiraaiiities  elec- 
tives, we  need  staff  increase  with  specialists  in  the  following  areas  to 
cover  our  current  courses:  1)   Latin  Langua[;e  and  Kethodology  2)  Greelc 
Language  and  Civilization  3)  i'rose  Literature-Latin  and  Greek  U)  Poetry- 
Latin  and  Greekj or  else  1)  Latin  Language  and  Methodology  2)  Greek  Lang- 
uage and  Civilization  3)  Latin  Literature  -  prose  and  poetry  h)     Greek 
Literature  -  Prose  and  poetryj  or  t\To   specialists  in  language^  tr;o  in  lite- 
rature; a  Latin  education  and  high  school  specialist,  'ihe  role  of  chairiTian 
is  very  time  consixmng  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  department. 

Programs  of  trans -cultural  and  inter-departnental  nature  wliich  can  help  to 
integrate  and  synthesize  students'  learning  should  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  move  to  Partridge  Hall  and  the  affinity  of  tne  three  departments  com- 
prising the  School  of  Humanities,  if  incentive  for  such  cooperative  efforts 
is  fed  by  time  and  resources  allotted  to  sucli  a  scheme. 

Facilities  and  Katcrials  will  help  to  transform  long  e>qDressed  ideals  into 
reality  tlirough  the  conversion  of  a  classroom  in  Partridge  Kail  into  a  fully 
equipped  model  teachi.ng  station  as  a  vrorkshop  for  the  teacher  education  major 
and  as  an  cxajirple  for  .the  Latin  teachers  of  tne -state  whom  vre  serve.  The 
Language  Laboratory  needs  to  bo  ir;proved  and  manned  by  a  full  tine  director 
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and  technical  assistant  to  brinj';  it  to  the  hij^hest  level  of  periorniance 
to  guarantee  naxirauia  use  and  service  to  the  students  in  the  beginning  and 
intermediate  languai3es,  in  Phonetics  and  Oral  Latin,  and  in  Methods .  In- 
creased appropriations  Tor  the  latest  teaching;  materials  and  for  library 
holdings  are  essential  for  the  nevr  Classics  major  and  expandinf^  offerings, 
'J-'he  budget  request  proposed  for  '71-' 72  reflects  the  imji^xdiate  needs  of 
the  department. 

Projections  are  based  upon  the  pressing  need  to  honor  our  present  commit- 
ments by  malcing  the  approved  offerings  as  respectable  and  relevant  as 
possible.  Beyond  that,  study  abroad,  field  experiences  in  excavations 
and  muserons,  for  the  undergraduate  would  be  highly  desirable.  New  majors 
such  as  Greek,  Classical  Civilization,  Coniparative  Linguistics,  Compara- 
tive Literature,  and  Masters  of  Art  in  Teaching  Latin  prooably  repi'esent 
the  direction  the  Classics  department  both  separately  and  cooperatively, 
should  and  could  follow. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Carolyn  E.  Bock,  Chairman 
Classics  Department 
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Montclair  State  College 

Department  of  French 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

to  the 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
March  1970 


I.  Enrollinent 

1.  The  students  immediately  serviced  by  this  department  fall  into 
the  folloirilng  groups:  College  High  School,  majors,  minors  and 
concentrations,  students  in  general  education  and  humanities 
courses,  Liberal  Arts  students  in  other  departments  vho  take 
language  courses  to  satisfy  graduation  requirements,  and 
Evening  Division  undergraduate  and  graduate  students . 

2.  The  follotring  comparative  enrollment  data  vrill  show  general 
trends  in  terms  of  students  serviced  by  this  department 
(figures  coinpare  I968 -69  academic  year  vath  Fall  I969  enroll- 
ment): 

^'  College  High  School  (total  em^ollments) : 

1968-69  Fall  1969 

b.  Majors  (broken  doim  by  class,  T.E.  and  L.A.  students  taken 
together) 

1968-69  Fall  1969 

59 

6U 

71 

J9 

277  263 

Non-!Iajor  Liberal  Arts  Students : 

The  dfjpartiaent  serviced  a  total  of  approximately  290  L.A. 
students  from  other  departments  vjho  need  to  fulfill  language 
requirements.  This  corq^ares  \7ith  2li7  students  last  year. 

Graduate  Students 

This  ye?r  there  are  59  m-atricu3.ated  students  in  the  French 
Master's  program  as  compared  vith  U$   students  last  year. 


Freshman 

61 

Sophomores 

81 

Juniors 

75 

Seniors 

60 
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e.  Evenin,^  Undergraduate  Prop:raro 

The  departn:ent  offered  both  Beginning  and  Intermediate 
French  in  the  evenj-n^  classes  i-ath  a  totaJ.  of  57  students 
serviced  in  the  Fall  1969  ser.iester. 

II.  Activities  durin?:  19p9 

1.  Nerr  courses  -  undergraduate 

Nevr  courses  vere  added  to  the  irnder graduate  curriculuic,  including 
coiu'scs  for  students  interested  in  careers  other  than  teaching. 

2.  Nev:  courses  -  graduate 

New  courses  irere  added  to  the  graduate  curriculum  so  as  to  perrdt 
a  regular  3-year  cycle  vhich  uould  be  known  in  advance  to  students 
and  v.-ould  permt  coverage  of  all  centuries  of  French  literature 
each  year, 

3.  Expansion  of  the  FLES  (Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elementary  School) 
program  - 

In  June  I968   I6  French  riajors  graduated  with 

K-12  certification. 

In  June  19^9   26  French  majors  graduated  with 

K-12  certification. 

li.  Nine  students  went  to  France  during  the  current  ycBX   under  the 
Junior  Year  Abroad  program,  parti aJly  sponsored  by  the  Kargaret 
Holz  Foundation. 

III.  Projects  for  1970 

1.  The  French  Eepartment  ■'.dll  initiate  a  program  of  one  semester  or 
one  year  study  in  a  French  university  for  French  majors  as  v:ell 
as  students  from  other  departments  and  State  Colleges.  A  pro- 
fessor in  residence  will  advise  them  and  provide  them  vrith  orien- 
tation and  instruction  as  may  be  needed. 

2.  O.ring  to  the  inadequacies  of  Tiaterial  now  available  on  the  market, 
the  French  Department  intends  to  initiate  the  production  of  a  com.- 
prchensive  series  on  the  civilization  of  France,  French  speaking 
countidcs  and  modem  France .  This  project  will  involve  cooperation 
with  other  departments,  m.ainli-y  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

3.  The  French  Departm.ent  w'ill  invite  a  Visiting  Professor  responsible 
for  new  eD-ectives  to  be  offered  in  1970-71.  Tliis  professor  will 
also  be  responsible  for  the  research  and  preparation  of  the  series 
mentioned  in  paragraph  2  above. 

li.  The  department. expects  to  increase  the  number  of  visiting  professors 
from  French  speaking  countries  in  order  to  complem.ent  a  richer  and 
larger  prcgrar.i  of  studies . 
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5.  The  dcpartracnt  cxpocts  to  initiate  a  pro^ran  of  exchange  of 
professors  bct;:een  Montclair  and  French  spealcing  countries  for 
the  benefit  of  students  and  professors  involved. 


IV.  New  Program 

Few  teachers  have  first-hand  knovjledge  of  the  various  subjects  in- 
volved for  a  meaningful  and  interesting  presentation  of  a  foreign 
culture.  This  is  particularly  true  of  one  as  rich  and  varied  as  the 
French  vrhich  requires,  as  a  miniroin,  references  to  the  civilizations 
of  Greece,  Rone,  and  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  addition  to  the  areas 
of  French  life  mentioned  below: 

a.  Geography 

b .  History 

c.  Arts  (raisic,  painting,  architecture,  sculpture...) 

d.  Literature  fron  medieval  to  modern  times 

e.  Socio-econoriic  factors  today 

f .  present  political  factors 

g.  Sports  and  recreation  in  modem  France 
h.  Science  and  industry 

i.  ray -to-day  life  (f^Jiners,  irorlor.en,  the  intellectuals,  etc.) 
j.  The  Conr:on  Market,  French  spealcing  countries  in  Europe,  Africa, 
America,  etc.;  Franco-American  relations,  etc. 

As  is  evident  from  the  above,  the  breadth  of  knowledge  needed  for  an 
adequate  presentation  of  these  subjects  is  seldom  available  in  one 
instmctor.  Material-  prepared  by  a  specialized  team  is  therefore 
necessary  to  bring  life  into  the  teacliing  of  the  foreign  lang-uage 
in  the  classroom.  However,  films  and  filmstrips  at  present  available 
on  the  p.arket  as  aids  in  the  teaching  of  language  present  the  follow- 
ing defects: 

a.  They  are  not  mature  enough  in  form  or  content  for  college  level 
students  or  advanced  students  at  the  secondary'"  level. 

b.  Actors  lack  vrarmth,  naturalness  and  personality. 

c.  Native  voices  are  not  always  intelligible  on  accorpanj'ing  tapes 
(even  for  experienced  teachers  of  other  languages  vjho  are 
unable  to  reproduce  the  sounds  which  the  learner  is  expected 

to  reproduce) . 

d.  Fla'.rs  in  filming  techniques  and  lack  of  imagination  in  the 
presentation  of  subject  matter,  often  xininspiring 

e.  Serious  gaps  in  the  cultural  presentation  and  areas  entirely 
missing 

f .  Poor  correlation  of  cultural  presentation  and  language  learning 

g.  Material  already  outdated  (many  parts  become  obsolete  vdtliin  a 
five  to  tin  year  span) . 

Ve   propose  to  use  the  French  staff  at  Montclair  State  and  three 
persons  ;rho  have  experience  in  film  production  to  prepare  in  1970-71 
the  background  material  and  script  of  a  series  to  be  filr.ed  in  1971-72. 
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A  II  r:  U  A  L       REPORT 
TO       THE 
BOARD     0?       TRUSTEES 
March,   1970 


Re}">ort  of  the  Depai'tment  of  Geri.ian  and  Russian 

To  give  the  nuiaerical  pictiire  of  students  served  by  the  nev/ly  established 
Department  of  German  and  Russian,   the  f ollouing  enrollment  figures   are 
offered;  for  the  sal:e  of  comparison,  figures  for  the  school  year  1968/69 
and  for  the  current  year  are  included: 

Em^ollriient  of  Ger.-non  majors 


Fall  1963/69 

Freshmen 

19 

Sophomores 

17 

Juniors 

k 

Seniors 

Total 

7 

U7 

Spring  1969 

Freshr.ien 

13 

1 

Sophomores 

17 

Juniors 

U 

1 

Seniors 

8 

Total     ~1|2 


Fall  1969/70 


FreshiTien 
Sophomores 
Juniors 
Seniors 


12 
10 
13 


Total 

ilO 

Spring  1970 

Freshmen 
Sopho:nores 
Juniors 
Seniors 

10 

9 

13 
5 

Total   37 

The  actual  class  strength  of  courses,  particulajrly  on  the  lower  level, 
was  greater,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  above  statistics,  since  the  figures 
of  German  minors  and  students  interested  in  taking  Germem  courses  because 
of  personal  interest  veve   omitted. 

The  attrition  rate  noticeable  in  the  spring  figures  compsrcd  '.:ith  fall 
figures  of  freslimen  indicates  the  natioi^al  "mortality:"  freshiien  discover- 
ing that  they  chose  the  wrong  major,  freshmen  turning  out  to  be  inade- 
quately prepared  for  the  course.  There  is  stiil  come,  but  less  attrition 


on  the  sophomore  level  for  sirdlar  reasons, 
fairly  constant  from  the  junior  level  on. 


As  vrill  be  seen,  figures  stay 
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Admittance  of  students  majoring  in  Gcrv^cn  was  restricted  in  the  last  few 
years,  Tnis  problera  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  departrient,  Tlie  question 
might  be  raised  vmether  admttance  of  a  soraewhat  higher  number  of  Gernan 
majors,  e.g.  ca.  20  v;ould  be  advisable  so  that  after  the  norraal  attrition 
during  the  first  t;;o  years  of  college,  there  would  be  larger  class  strength 
left  on  the  junior  and  senior  level.  A  glance  at  the  statistics  reveals 
that  vie  had  1?  sopho-n.ores  in  the  fall  of  1963  vrho  cane  out  of  a  freshman 
class  (fall  of  196?)  that  had  originally  nurabered  approximately  2$   students. 
On  the  junior  level,  this  same  class  still  comprises  13,  and  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  13  seniors  vziil  graduate  in  June,  1971. 

Enrollment  in  Russian 

Fall  1968/09        Elementajn^  Russian    20 
Spring  1969         Elementary  Russian    15 

Fall  1909/70        Elementary  Russian    20 

Intermediate  Russian  11 

Sprinv;  1970         Elementary  Russian    18 

Intermediate  Russian  10 

To  the  statistics  of  German  majors  and  students  tailing  Russian  must  be 
added  the  figures  of  liberal  arts  students  satisfying  their  language  re- 
quirement by  eni'ollment  in  elementaiy  and  intermediate  German  courses , 
V7hile  these  students  could  be  taken  care  of  in  tiro  manageable  sections  of 
elementary  and  one  of  intermedJiate  Germen  in  the  school  year  19o3/69,  there 
vere  60  students  in  the  €lementaj:y  course  in  the  fall  of  1969/70  and  50  in 
the  interi.iedj.ate  for  whoid,  beca.use  of  the  small  staff  available,  only  two 
sections  on  each  level  could  be  provided;  in  other  words,  language  classes 
viith  fro-.  25  to  30  students  had  to  be  taught. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  opportunity  to  study  Russian  appears  in  the 
enrollm.ent  figures  of  the  Intermed2.ate  Russiai'i  courses  offered  for  the 
first  time  tr.is  fall.  It  is  plarined  to  advajace  Russim  further  by  the 
introduction  of  two  ne;;  courses  in  the  fall  of  1970/71,  i.e.  /dvanced  Rus- 
sian and  Rut^sian  conversation. 

Although  German  has  been  a  major  field  for  tne  past  five  years,  rjid  an 
adequate  offering  of  courses  had  "been  designed  theoretically,  it  has  suf- 
fered from  the  lack  of  enough  and  adequately  prepared  staff.  Its  most 
urgent  need  at  the  present  juncture  is  staff  who  can  teach  not  only  the 
courses  required  of  teacher  candidates  and  liberal  arts  m.ajors  plus  just 
enough  electives  so  tnat  majors  can  satisfy  graduation  requireraents ,  but 
also,  in  a  regular  turnus ,  ALL  the  elective  courses  designed  to  round  out 
the  offerings  in  C-erraan. 

The  enrollment  figures  in  the  tiiree  elective  courses  taught  currently 
(during  the  spring  semester  of  1970)  show  that  the  students  avail  ther;selves 
of  the  opportunity  if  it  is  offered:  ?i-actice  in  vnritten  German:  18  stu- 
dents 5  Practice  in  spoken  Gernan:  11  students;  Modern  Gernan  fiction: 
16  students . 

The  second  problem  for  Germian  is  its  character  ss   a  service  department, 
i.e.  its  part  in  the  falfillm.ent  of  the  foreign  language  requirement  of 
liberal,  aits  students ,  The  steadily  increasing  eni'olliiicnt  makes  steadily 
more  sections  of  the  elem.entaiy  and  interi.icdiate  language  coiirsec  necessai-y 
if  a  repetition  of  this  year's  overcrowded  classes  is  to  be  avoided.  To 
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teach  the  necessary  nunber  of  multiple  sectj  ons  effectively,  more  staff 
is  needed. 

This  ser;iectcr,  the  faculty  of  the  depai'traent  consists  of  one  full-time 
meiuber  (ass't,  professor  II),  one  1/U  tirne  member  (ass't,  professor  I), 
one  2/3  time  ter^iporary  staff  meir.ber  (instructor  level),  one  1/2  time  meiri- 
ber  (in  Russian)  (ass't,  professor  I)  and  the  depar'tuent  chairman  (pro- 
fessor) of  whose  full-time  services  1/6  is  credited  to  administrative 
duties . 

Althou£^h  next  fall  a  full-time  staff  member  (a  specialist  in  German 
philology)  is  to  replace  the  1/U  and  2/3  time  present  staff  members  and 
the  cmpIoiJT^ieiit  of  one  additional  staff  member  is  planned  ;/ho  is  to  teach 
half-time  in  Russian  and  half-time  Geririan,  the  tasks  the  German  section 
of  the  department  is  called  upon  to  handle  carjiot  satisfactorily  be  car- 
ried through  vD.tli  2  full,  one  half  and  one  5/6  time  staff  members .  The 
departn.ent ' s  ruost  pressing  need  in  the  year  ahead  remains  more  ar:d  better 
qualified  staff. 
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Respectfully  submitted. 


(Dr.)  Edith  Lenel, 
Chairman 
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YE/VRLY     REPORT 
1969-1970 
Linguistics  Department 


Kathilda  S,   rinecho^   cluim 
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The  budget  needs  of  this  Department  are  described 
in  the  bud;;;et  submission  and  are  not  repeated 
in  this  yearly  report.   It  should  be  noted,  hovrever, 
tthat  the  needs  as  described  in  the  Foreign  Language 
Departments'  oud£iet  for  1971-1972  are  considerable. 
Foreign  languages  are  taught  with  the  aid  of  sophisti- 
cated electror.ic  equipr.ient.  A  college  that  pre- 
pares teachers  cannot  be  ta'cen  seriously  if  it  has 
less  good  equipment  and  facilities  than  the  high 
schools  to  vjaich  it  will  send  its  students. 
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The  Linguistics  Department  becan  to  function  as  a  separate 
unit  in  Septenber,  1969.  Its  area  of  responsibility  extends 
beyond  its  service  courses  (hO-300,  Foundations  of  Lan;juage, 
U0-U12,  Introduction  to  Linj^'uistics)  and  its  IJinor  prograri 
in  TESL,  to  a  concGrn  for  Applied  Linguistics  in  advanced 
CO  urses  in  Syntax  and  Language  Ilistoryj  Foreign  I'anguage 
Methods  courses,  and  foreign  language  classes  in  College 
High  School. 

During  the  school  year  enrollraents  in  Linguistics  courses 
(Applied  and  General ,  and  not  in  specific  languages)  vxere 
distributed  as  follovrs:'' 


Fall  semester:  U0:3^0 


U0:m2 


hO:k22 


A 

21 

B 

25 

A 

28 

B 

30 

C 

26 

A 

32 

(ilethods  of  teaching  FIxSS) 


Spring  seriiester: 


U0;300 

A 

12 

U0:l|12 

A 

16 

B 

3U 

U0:U01 

A 

32 

06:U23' 

A 

h^j 

(Methods  of  teaching  FL  in  Sec.   Sch. ) 
(TESL  Methods  and  Fatorials) 
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Sv;ahili  also  falls  in  tliis  Departnent.   EnrolL-.ients  this 
year  were,  in  both  senesters,  13  in  Suahili  I  and  3'  in 
Swahili  II. 

This  Department  has  assur.ied  the  major  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  Student  Teaching  experience  of  French  and  Spanish 
majors.  This  involves  College  High  School  as  a  demonstra- 
tion area,  the  coordination  of  the  Kethods  classes  and 
the  CHS  classes,  as  well  as  the  overseeing  of  the  student 
teacb-ing  visitation.  In  '69  the  Juniors  v;ere  asked  to 
do  an  observation  assigniiient  in  the  school  in  vjhich  they 
will  veiy  likely  practice  as  Seniors.  This  was  a  success- 
ful endeavor  and  iri.ll  be  tried  a^ain  this  year  v/ith  the 
blessing  of  the  Student  Teaching  *^ffice. 

The  Iiinor  in  TSSL  is  in  its  second  year.  There  are  8  students 
who  v;ill  seek  certification  to  teach  English  as  a  second 
language.   This  spring,  the  methods  course,  open  to  lictension 
students,  has  Up  nembers.   This  is  rauch  too  large  for  a  thorough- 
ly successful  course.  In  the  future,  since  the  need  in  the 
surroimding  corrimunitios  is  great,  tvro  sections  vrill  have  to 
be  scheduled. 

The  FL3S  Ilethods  and  the  General  FL  iiethods  classes  are  also 
too  heavily  sujscribed,  Tiventy  students  only  sliould  be 
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tau^ht  in  one  such  section,  and  provision  for  iiiiprovement 
should  be  ;  .ade  here  by   plonnin-^  for  tvro  sections.  De- 
monstrations are  important  in  ?L  methods  classes,  and  cannot 
be  v/ell  handled  in  lar^je  groups. 

Ihe  iilPDA-TxilSL  Institute,  held  at  i.ontclair  State  in  the 
suirj.ier  of  I969  was  one  of  ten  such  institutes  in  the 
country.  :  ilie  critical  needs  in  this  area  vrere  partially'' 
raet  oy  the  Institute  and  the  llontclair  Minor  pro^rara  was 
at  the  sane  tijae  publicized,  leading  to  an  increase  in 
interest  and  activity  that  uill  no  doubt  be  reflected 
in  next  year's  enrolliaent. 

This  Departrient  has  been  host  to  three  of  the  major  pub- 
lishing companies  this  year:  Ginn  and  Co.,  which  invited 
100  French  teachers  to  cone  to  the  Car.ipus  to  learn  about 
the  Capelle  materials j  McGrav7-IIill,  vrhich  has  shovm  its 
FLES  amterialsj   and  3,0.   Heath  'Jhich  brought  its  Miami 
Lin£iUlstic  .leaders  for  the  T2oL  classes. 

It  is  perhaps  note.;orthy  that  teachers  have  Drought  classes 
to  llontclair  State  during  the  year  to  derionstrute  ?LS,S   and 

T."j3L  methods;  that  ad.dnistrators  have  come  to  discuss 
High  School  problems  vrith  the  ilethods  classes j  and  that 
the  FL  and  T-,SL  supervisors  of  the  i;.J.  Jepart.-.cnt  of 
Education  worked  closely  v;ith  us  throu^ihout  the  year. 
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A  pro£;ram  for  a  Major  in  Lincuistics  has  been  porposed  to 
the  AdTiiinistration.  VJhen  approved,  this  vdll  give  an 
opportunity  for  language  specialization  to  students  un- 
usually s.cilliul  in  language  x/ho  do  not  vrish  to  concentrate 
on  literature  and  -.7111  prepare  then  for  graduate  vjork  in 
in  many  areas.   Those  who  vjish  to  teach  v;ill  have  superior 
training  for  both  I^n^lish  and  foreign  language  classes© 
A  1-gor  in  Linguistics  can  oe  started  uithout  t:ie  addition 
of  great  numbers  of  nevj  courses,  since  its  character  is 
interdisciplinary,  but  T-rill  require  the  services  of  a  pro- 
fessor highly  skilled 'in  theoretical  Linguistics. 

In  1969,  Iirs.  Susi  and  Mrs.  .'Inecht  devoted  all  their  teaching 
tirae  to  the  activities  described  in  this  summary.  ILr.  Gloeclcner 
and  Mr.  Shore  devoted  half  of  their  tiine  to  Linguistics.  Mr. 
Kgari,  who  teaches  Svjahili,  taught  6  hours  each  semester. 
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SFAKISH-ITALIAi:  DiF/iRTPO'^T  -  1970 
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I,  Activities  -  Activities  during  1969  in  the  Spanish  section  of 
the  i^psnish-Itglian  Department  has  been  grouin?i  steadily,  W'e 
have  reorganized  and  enriched  our  curriculum,  creating;  nevr  courses 
to  better  serve  the  majors  and  minors,  both  in  the  teacher  edu- 
cation atid  the  liberal  ai'ts  pro^.raris,  and  silso  to  sei"ve  the  lang- 
uage requirei'ients  for  the  undergraduate  level  in  the  day  and  even- 
injj,  classes.  Besides,  more  graduate  courses  have  been  oifered  to 
the  studcnus  who  are  pursuing  a  Dasher's  degree  ar.d  also  to  those 
engaged  in  obtaj.nini;  a  teacning  certificate.  The  grov;ths  nave 
been  to  such  a  degree  "ohat  many  candidates  have  to  be  turned  back 
at  the  period  of  registration, 

A,  Kew  i'rogram  -  The  program  at  tne  undergraduate  level  was  divided 
into  two  fields  after  a  minip.um  require:. ent  of  an  intensive  lang- 
uage course,  tvfo  courses  of  penisul^r  culture,  history-,  and  literature 
as  a  background  students  vrere  given  a  choice  of  specializing  either 

in  the  pcnisuljir  literature  or  in  the  Spardsh  American  literature. 
They  were  recoraacnded  strongly  to  talce  the  courses  of  the  one  field 
as  a  raajor  and  the  courses  of  the  opposite  field  as  electives .  In 
order  to  offer  these  tv/o  fields  nev:  required  courses  v^ere  added  to 
the  curriculum.  Besides  tne  required  eleven  courses  covering  both 
fields,  fourteen  elective  courses  v;ere  offered,  borne  are  offered  in 
rotation,  some  every  semester  (phonetics,  conversation),  some  in  the 
spring  semester  and  others  in  the  f?ll  semester.  Also  the  language 
courses  which  are  required  in  the  teacher  education  progrs.m  (Gencrai 
Linguistics,  bp?jiish  C-rsmr.iar;  Applied  Linguistics,  Teaching  of  Span- 
isn  in  Secondary  Schools)  are  offered  in  tne  fall  senester  in  order 
to  prepare  tne  senJ.ors  v;ho  are  going  to  practice  teach  in  tne  spring. 
(In  the  future  those  cct^rses  ai'e  to  be  offered  every  semester.) 

B,  Specirl  i^rojects  -  I>u.ring  the  calendar  year  1969  the  honor  society 
of  tjpsnish,  Sigma  Delta  Ihi,  invited  Dr.  Il,  Lagiierre,  an  important 
Puerto  Ricai'i  novelist,  to  tali:  about  the  art  of  inciting  a  novel.  The 
whole  department  was  i-nvlted  to  tne  event,  wracn  was  exceptionally 
successful.  The  students  kept  tne  speslcer  5  cloci:  nours  asking  him 
interesting  questions.  Also,  Dr,  Snyder  from  Rutgci'S  University  was 
invited  to  speaJr.  on  one  of  the  Spanish-/-mcrican  latest  novels.  Dr, 

E,  Pinera,  a  Cuban  professor  iromi  Mew  lork  University,  was  also  in- 
vited to  speak  to  tne  department,  Kis  conJLerence  dealt  ;ri.th  death  as 
interpi'eted  by  the  Spar.ish  essa;,'ists,  Unamxino  and  Ortega, 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  departraent  to  tal:e  classes  to  museijjns,  res- 
taurants, and  conferences  held  at  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
New  York  City  or  at  Rutgers  as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  broaden  their 
experiences  in  learning. 
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Four  of  our  Spanish  majors  have  been  participating  in  the  National 
Teachers  Corps  proi^ran.  They  have  rendered  good  service  to  the  com- 
Ttiunities  in  the  solution  of  the  educational  probleins  v/ith  students  of 
different  cultui-es . 

Many  of  our  students  h.ave  been  accepted  by  the  graduate  schools  of 
Nev;  lork  University,  Rutgers,  Hiddlebury,  University  of  Puerto  ^"^ico, 
and  University  of  hadrid.  •^or.ie  have  been  recomnendcd  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  for  schoiarsnips . 

Both  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  "ohe  student  body  in  tlie  depaxtir.ent 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  representinr;  the  departrnerit  on  the  var- 
ious coT'-Lidttces  created  to  serve  tlie  college  in  its  present  ordeal  of 
transition  and  growth. 

C.  TESL  Institute  -  iHiring  the  sumicer  of  1969   a  T^i^SL  Institute  di- 
rected by  Mrs.  Janet  Susi,  a  member  of  the  Spanish-Italian  Department 
and  the  Linguistics  Departi'ient,  was  established  at  Hontclair  State 
College .  This  Institute  v/as  very  successful  and  has  been  considered 
as  a  contribution  to  aj.ieliorate  the  problems  of  teacning  English  to 

a  large  school  population  of  different  cultures  like  tne  ones  exist- 
ing in  New  lork  City,  Puerto  Rico,  Texas,  California,  Nev;  liexico,  etc. 

D.  Study  Abroad  -  The  enthusiasm  for  the  third  year  abroad  has  been 
grovring.  Some  of  our  students  took  courses  during  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters  and  also  during  the  sumi^.icr  session  at  the  University  of 
X'iadrid  and  the  University  of  ruerto  Rico,  both  at  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  level. 

At  the  s?me  time  students  from  other  countries  have  been  coirdng  to 
Montclair  in  larger  num^'oers .  At  the  present  we  have  Spanish,  Cubans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  ^*rgeritinians,  Columbiajis,  Costa  Ricans,  Iie:cicens, 
Peruvians,  and  Cliilians  .  These  contacts  bring  an  interchange  of 
understanding  among  students  from  North  America  and  the  Spanish- 
speaking  countries . 

II .  Curriculum 

A.  1-he  undergraduate  curriculum  has  been  revised  again  to  be  in  ef- 
fect in  the  fall  of  1970  following  the  university  trend  of  giving  the 
students  as  much  opportunity  as  possible  to  satisfy  the  individual 
interests  by  talcing  elective  courses  rather  than  the  required  ones . 

In  this  new  curriculum  the  majors  xjill  have  to  tal-:e  only  five  required 
courses:  one  in  the  intensive  granmai',  two  in  penisulsr  culture, 
history,  and.  literature  which  together  will  constitute  a  survey,  and 
two  in  Spanish  American  cultures,  history,  and  literature,  vrhich  will 
cover  from  the  discovery  to  the  first  two  decades  of  the  2uth  Century 
(through  I'Odernism)  , 

All  other  courses  vrill  be  electives .  Therefore,  new  courses  have 
been  created,  giving  special  emphasis  to  the  20th  Century,  since, 
in  general,  students  seem  to  prcfei-  authors  dealing  X'fith  problems 
closer  to  them. 
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This  new  curi-lculum  would  be  offered  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in 
teacher  education  pro^;rains  as  well.  But  in  the  teacher  education 
prof;ram  phonetic^  L'raTr.iar,  linguistics,  and  Methods  are  still  re- 
quired . 

B,  In  the  Evenin;^  Di-vision  besides  the  langua;;e  courses  we  are 
starting  to  offer  the  sequence  of  required  courses  in  literature 
to  give  adults  the  opportunity  of  preparin2  themselves  to  tcil:e  the 
graduate  coui^ses  for  the  Master's  degree. 

C.  Persoimel  -  The  Spa:iish-Italian  Depart:r;ent  will  need  at  least 
five  teachers  and  three  graduate  assistants . 

Comprehensive  Exans  for  seniors  -  Ve  have  in  mind  givin;^  a  co;aprehen- 
sive  exaiiination  to  our  majors  before  they  graduate.  This  project 
will  demand  a  senior  seminal"  in  chai^ge  of  a  team  of  professors  to 
work  with  the  seniors  in  groups  of  no  more  than  15  on  a  rotating 
plan. 

College  representative  Abroad  -  The  grovjing  interest  for  the  junior 
year  abroad  will  demand  that  in  the  future  v;e  plan  to  have  a  member 
of  the  departnient  residing  abroad,  in  order  to  supervise  our  students 

Additional  equipment  -  Because  of  the  independent  studies  the  depart- 
ment needs  a  good  collection  of  tapes  and  records  by  Spanish  and 
Spanish-ZjTierican  authors  so  that  tJie  students  may  substitute  learn- 
ing to  these  tapes  and  records  for  the  oral  work  missed  by  not  at- 
tending classes . 

Scholars,  Artiste  and  Field  Trips  -  ^ring  the  year  1970  '.le   intend 
to  continue  invitinfj  scholars,  writers,  poets,  newspaper  men,  civic 
leaders,  government  people  to  speak  to  the  departnient  about  the  cur- 
rent life  among  Spanish  spealcing  people  here  and  abroad.  VJe  plan  to 
organize  as  many  field  trips  as  possible. 

Graduate  courses  -  In  the  coiling  fall  semester  vre  are  offering  three 
graduate  courses  of  Sparish  and  Spanish-Ar-.erican  literature  and  his- 
tory of  the  langua;^e  besides  tlie  usual  research  course  vihich  is  of- 
fered every  semester. 

This  coming  1970  we  are  offering  three  literature  courses  besides 
the  research  and  language  courses. 
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V^e  think  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  bring  specialists  in  parti- 
cular fields  as  visiting  professors  in  order  to  broaden  the  horizons 
of  the  students  in  the  roaster's  program. 


Italiaji 


A  curriculum  program  for  a  second  teacriing  field  in  Italian  was  of- 
fered in  Septenber,  1968  for  all  regularly  matriculated  students. 

In  the  fall  of  1969  there  v;cre  five  day  classes  aa.d  one  evening 
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class  as  f  ollovfs  : 


2 

sections  lOOA 

Beginning  Italian 

68 

students 

1 

section  200A 

Interinediate  Italian 

3h 

s  tudents 

1 

section  101 

Studies  in  Italian 

Literature 

13 

students 

1 

section  i|02 

Italian  Grrji-nar: 

Applied  Linj;;uistics 

12 

students 

1 

section  AlOOA 

Bej^innin^  Italian 

28 

students 

Since  the  introduction  of  Italian  at  Montclair  State  College  there 
has  been  a  steady  gro;/th  of  enrollment  in  these  classes.  Many  have 
shotm  interest  in  the  program,  and  there  are  now  60  students  vrho 
have  selected  Italian  as  their  Piinor. 


The  curriculura  has  been  revised  by  the  Curricului^  Coinriittee  v/ith 
the  faculty  offering  to  the  students  a  wider  choice  of  courses  in 
Ital-ian  as  listed  in  the  1970  catrlog: 

U9:100A  and  1003  Beginning  Italian 

U9:200  A  and  200B  Intermediate  Italian 

U9sl01  and  102    Italian  Literature  from  the 

Origins  to  the  Present 

U9:201  and  202    Italian  Huinanisin  and  Renaissance 


h9:301  and  302 

U9:303 
U9:U02 


Italian  Literature  of  the  XDIth 

and  XX  Centuries 
Dante  Seminar 
Italian  Grammar:  Applied  Lin^istics 


In  the  fall  of  1970  two  ii^vening  Division  classes  v:ill  be  offered  in 
Beginning  and  Intermediate  Italian, 

The  Italian  Club  has  been  very  active  in  promoting  courses  in  Italian 
at  Montclair  State  Colle^re.  At  present  there  are  70  active  members 
who  meet  regularly  and  sponsor  social  gatherings,  lectures,  and  field 
trips,  -i-he  most  successful  ones  have  been  the  field  trips  to  the 
Opera  House  in  Hackensack. 

There  have  been  many  inquiries  from  high  schools  j.n  Northern  New 
Jersey  about  the  possibility  of  a  major  program  in  Italiaii,  Also, 
many  students  at  Kontclair  State  College  are  unable  to  contiiiue 
their  studies  tovard  a  major  in  Italian  and  have  no  choice  but  to 
specialise  in  another  language.  There  is  certaJ.nly  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  more  l^e-.T  Jersey  high  schools  offci-  Italian  and  that  there 
is  a  need  for  teacning  staff  in  this  area.  All  of  these  facts  indi- 
cate the  necessity  for  a  program  leading  to  a  major  in  Italian  at 
Kontclair  State  College, 

Respectfiilly  submitted, 


Eloisa  Rivera-Rivera 


n 


-<L^{liiij'Mit^'-f  h'^ 
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Depr^rtmcnt  of 
PhllosoDby  ppJ  Heli/rion 


/.fter  the  first  form-^xl  offering  of  courses  in 
Philosophy  and  Religion  in  I96B,  the  Department  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Religion  uns  formally  instituted  in  19^9.   The 
Deportment  functions  both  for  majors  in  Philosophy  and 
Religion  as  v;ell  as  a  service  area  for  Humanities  elec- 
tives  in  the  Liberal  j\rts  program.   Because  such  a  major 
is  generally  non-terrainal  in  character,  it  ir.ay  be  ex- 
pected that  the  grouth  in  number  of  majors  ijill  be 
moderate  at  first  but  that  it  vjill  increase  v.'ith  the 
influx  of  students  in  Liberal  ilrts  for  v.'hom  the  BJ\, 
is  a  non-terminal  degree. 

V/hen  the  offerings  in  Philosophy  and  Religion  x-;ere 
first  presented  (Fall  1968),  the  enrollment  in  various 
courses  totalled  about  ^00.   By  Fall  19^9  this  number 
had  reached  800.   -By  increase  of  Faculty  in  the  Depart- 
ment to  four  during  I969-7O,  the  Department  v.p-s   able 
to  extend  its  elective  offerings  as  v;ell  as  to  service 
the  sizable  increase  in  the  number  of  Introductory 
sections  (10).   In  Fall  I969  six  electives  in  addition 
to  Introductory  courses  ;\'ere  offered  ;  in  Spring  1970 
eif^ht  are  being  offered.   The  indicated  trend  is  that 
a  carefully  planned  elective  can  uniformly  enroll  from 
30  to  50  students. 

During  the  initial  stages  of  the  program  there 
vjas  evident  interest  on  the  part  of  students  in  Inde- 
pendent Study.   Such  a  program  enables  them  to  pursue 
avenues  of  research  and  reading  othervjise  not  possible, 
Jlfter  initial  experimental  approaches  to  this  by 
faculty  on  their  ovni,  the  nei?  program  perm.its  the 
regoJ.lar  offering  of  a  course  in  Independent  Study, 
Presently  thirteen  students  are  so  involved,  their  pro- 
grams ranging  from  political  philosophy  and  contemporary 
radical  social  thought  to  contemporary  existentialism 
and  philosophies  of  art,   J>11  of  these  students  are 
majors  in  other  departments  so  that  the  program 
achieves  a  degree  of  interdisciplinary  enrichment 
previously  not  available.   This  program  viould  seem 
to  be  vital  for  the  future  development  of  the  areas, 
and  every  effort  i;ill  be  made  tovjard  its  expansion. 

Members  of  the  Department  have  been  active  in 
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in  pursuance  of  their  professional  degrees,   Tvjo  members 
already  hold  tlie  Ph.D.  in  their  fields;  one  expects  to 
receive  his  Ph.D.  in  Summer  1970;  the  others  are  ;jell 
on  the  v:ay  to  degrees.   Several  members  have  assumed 
outside  speaking  engagements,  and  tuo  vjill  have  articles 
published  during  1970. 

The  concentration  during  the  coming  year  shall  be 
on  consolidation  of  existing  offerings,  modification  of 
syllabi  and  teaching  methods  in  accordance  vjith  the  ex- 
perience uhich  has  been  accumulated  during  the  past 
year.   Nev;  offerings  iJill  be  developed  on  the  basis 
both  of  the  academic  requirements  of  the  disciplines 
8s  vjell  as  from  the  study  of  student  interests  and  needs. 
The  Department,  being  sm.all,  is  able  to  enjoy  active 
participation  by  its  majors,  v:ho  are  currently  assisting 
in  the  study  of  the  existing  and  future  curriculum. 
In  Fall  1970,  Oriental  Philosophy  uill  be  offered  for 
the  first  tim.e.   Other  areas  of  probable  developm^ent 
vjill  be  Contemporary  Ethical  Issues,  Social  Philosophy 
as  v;ell  as  several  proposed  interdisciplinary  courses. 

In  order  to  further  dialogue  on  current  coaceras 
and  the  involvement  of  t'ne  disciplines  in  the  same,  the 
faculty  and  majors  in  the  Department  plan  an  experiment 
of  inforraal  colloiu'ta  o-i  topics  of  conteoiporary  interest. 
It  1?  hoped  that  by  begia-ilng  on  -^n   informal  and  modest 
scale  this  may  develop  into  a  viable  and  on-going  m^edium 
for  open  discussion  of  issues  relevant  for  Philosophy 
and  Religion. 

i^s  a  service  area  in  the   currlculuia,  the  Dep^nrt- 
ment  shares  many  of  the  problems  of  other  such  disciplii^?. 
Both  to  expand  offerings  for  its  majors  and  to  service 
the  increasing  enrollment  in  the  elective  program, 
vjithin  the  limits  of  faculty  available,  presents  a 
challenge  to  v/ork  to'-jard  teaching  methods  and  course 
approaches  uhich  can  achieve  uhat  is  ultimately  a 
dual  function  of  the  Department.  i\s   the  Department 
assumes  a  role  in  the  nevi   School  of  Humanities,  it 
is  hoped  that  it  can  make  a  substantial  contribution 
tovjard  the  development  of  such  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams as  are  the  essential  core  of  the  Ihr-rnities . 
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a:.i:ual  »rj:po^T 

to  the 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTE'iS 
Ilarch,  1970 

BIOLOJy  DfiPARTIISTT 


As  01  February  Ij  1970  the  aiolojy  Departnent  had  been  in 
existanco  for  one  yerr,  havinj  been  one  01  the  three  departiients 
foiTied  fron  the  Science  j3epartracnt. 

It  night  be  well  to  indicate  the  projran  goals  of  the 
departiiient.  The/  are  as  follows: 

a.  To  offer  to  the  najor  student  a  sufficient  nurber  and 
variety  of  courses  to  enable  him  to  develop  an  emphasis 
in  one  of  the  K.ajor  branches  of  biology. 

b.  To  prepare  undergraduates  for  advanced  work  on  the 
graduate  level, 

c.  To  make  available  to  teacher  education  students  more 
content  coui'ses. 

d.  To  increase  offerings  available  to  the  general  education 
prograxi. 

e.  To  increase  services  to  other  d ep ar t:nent5 . 

f .  To  expaiicl  offerings  in  the  graduate  division  so  that  a 
tifo-track  prograri  vrill  be  possible. 

g.  To  provide  opportunities  for  indivi.iual  research  on  both 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 

I.  Iloteworth.y  /.ctivities  during  I969 

A.  Mew  major  px'-ogreijs 

1)  Heady  for  subnission  to  the  Graduate  Ourriculu'T  Cornittee 
is  a  llaster  of  /rts  degree  program  in  Biology,   This 

vrill  result  in  a  two-track  degree  prograjn,  one  in  'ilducation 
and  the  other  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2)  Uew  courses 

a)  8l-hl9  Cell  Physiology,  Offered  to  seniors.  The  coiu'se 
stressed  the  use  of  latest  instranentation  and  gave  each 
student  an  opportunity  to  v.ork  on  an  individual  research 
project,      h  cr. 

b)  6l-It52   Radiation  Biolojij^     Ii  cr, 

c)  81-5)41  and  Bl-^W?.,   Interiiicdiary  Ketabolisin  and  Topics 
in  I JLcrobiology  (I;  cr.  ),   respectively, 

d)  8l-5ii3  Sxporiip.ental  iii^bryology  and  Cellular  Dif- 
ferentiation,  a  year's  course  with  2   credits  a  senester, 

3)  81-301  'iilvolution  \ia.s    .-.ropped  fron  the  500  level  to  the  300 
level  ai:id  vras  mscle  available  to  the  general  college  student 
v^ho  ir.et  the  prerequisite  requirement, 

.'0      8l"[il3  J^conomic  Botany  Wc'S  offered  for  the-  first  tine  as  a 
i;ath-3cicnce  elective  to  qualified  undergraduates, 

5)      8l-li35  History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Life  Sciences  was 
offered  for  the  first  tire. 
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B.  I- .'ins  Pe.tricia  Gcr>.lnGr,    a  S'2nior  in  t/ir?  Arts  arid  Sciences 
cuiTiciilun,   is  receiving   -^redit  for  four  points  in  6l-li5l 
Biology  Independant  Study.      Dr.   Ast.^rita  r.adG  contact  idth 
Dr.   Huttncr  at  Iiaskins  Laboratory  in  'Ac.r  York.     As  a  result, 
rliss  Gardner  is   spe^idin,^  r.&ny  hours  during  the  i.tiok  doin^ 
research  on  Totrah^- .ena  under  Dr.   Huttncr 's  guidance.      Cairipus 
supervisor  is  Dr.   McDotrell.      It  is  hopsd   thot  r.ore  pro^rr:  5  of 
this  nature  c£n  be  developed  for  worthy  students  in  the  future, 

C.  Federal  Grants 

The  depcrtMonb  received  a  Title  VI  natchin^  fuad  j;rant 
for  $15,6U0  for  physiolojy  cquipr.cnt. 

D.  The  department  issued  a  brochure  describing  the  undergraduate 
program. 

II.   laaovative  Pro^rar.s  for  1970 

A.  Nevr  Projrai^.s 

1)  Throu^-h  a  joint  project  v.ath  individuals  fron  other  state 
colle  jc3  an  intensive  ecolojical  study  vail  be  ir.ade  of  the 
Hackensack  Teadoys.  Mrs.  Arny,  Dr.  Shubeck,  and  Dr.  Kuhnen 
are  involved  in  this.   Application  for  supporting  ;3rant 
funds  v:ill  be  raade.   It  is  hoped  there  vdll  be  r.uch  involve- 
r.ent  of  students  in  this  projra:-  trirou^h  such  courses  as 
8l-li22  Field  Studies  of  Tlovjerinj  Plants,  C1-U12  Field 
Ornithology,  61-^12  General  ^colo^vr  and  others. 

2)  Dr.  liOditschelc  has  received  a  jrant  froi'  the  Faculty  Im- 
prover: 3nb  Fund.   To  this  she  is  sddin^  sor.e  p(?rsonal  funds. 
The  money  is  to  be  used  to  support  in  sor.e  v;ay  research  by 
an  undergraduate  student  in  L'icrobial  Genetics.   The  details 
of  tnis  pro^ra-i  have  yet  to  be  vxsrked  out. 

3)  There  have  been  discussions  about  developing  a  departr.iental 
serr.inar  for  faculty  and  students. 

h)     Requested  in  the  budjet  is  a  svn   for  sponsoring  a  ser.inar 
projra:.-.  for  invitzd  hi^h  school  students. 

5)   There  vrill  be  a  general  exajiination  of  the  present  curric'jluin. 
Kex;  courses  are  beinj  planned  in  botany,  in  the  science 
eloctivfs  for  the  non-i.ajor  and  other  brandies  of  bioloj/. 

(j)  6)  It  should  be  noted  that  three  ne\r  rerfoers  are  beinj  added  to 
the  department.  One,  already  hired,  has  had  nuch  experience 
in  obtaining  ^overjiinent  grants  for  research.  It  is  expected 
he  ijill  rake  ap::lication  for  one  under  ovir  sponsorship, 

C.  Additional  Personnel 

It  is  hoped  that  Frojraji  A  1)  above  vrill  receive  sufficient 
funding  to  support  release  tir  e  to  the  facult;r  involved.      Tnis 
could  be  equal  to  hclf  tir:e  of  an  Associate  Profer^or. 
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D.      Additional   3quipnent 


AdditionrJ.  equipiriont  will  bo  needed,   depending  upon  the 
courses  to  be  dcvelopsd.      Fuiids  to  liiet  the  reccijiendations 
made  hy  the  Poll?.c'c  Aeport  hnvQ  bee.i  recuostod  in  both   the 
1970,   1971  and  1972  bud jets. 

Th^  rjenoral  plan  calls  for   the  Chei.dstry  and  Physics- 
Earth  Science  deprrtrisnts  to  r.oye  into  the  new  buildin.j  by 
1972.      This  would  raean  Biolojy  would  o^^and  into  F201,   F20li, 
F206,    F207  as  well  as  into  vacated  offices  ajid  cnaller  rocns, 
Included  in  the  budget  for  1972  is  a  request  for  $100,000  to 
cover  the   cost  of  renovation  and  equipiuant. 
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Departraent  of  Chemistry 

MOriTCLrM.^  STATE  COLLEGE 

Upper  Kontclair^  Nev;  Jersey 

REPORT  TO  THE  BOAl^.D  OF  Ti^U3TEES 

CALEr'DAR  YI-:A^.  1969 


I,   Hote\;ortjiy  Activ5-tj.es  During  1969 

A,  Introduction  of  New  Major  Prograras 

Uo   nev;  programs  v/ere  introduced.   Four  r.ev/  courses  were 
approved  and  added  to  t}ie  graduate  offerings.   Tliese  in- 
clude:  Advanced  Physical  Cheinistry,  Spectroscopy,  Elec- 
troclieraistry,  and  a  Graduate  Individual  Research  Course. 

B.  Special  Projects,  Prograr.is,  or  './orksliops  Conducted 

1,  American  Cheiiical  Society  Cooperation 

a.  The  Passaic  Valley  Sub-Section  of  the  ACS  con- 
tinues to  raeet  monthly  on  the  campus, 

b.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  established 
a  Student  Affiliate  Chapter  of  the  ACS.   Even 
though  it  v;as  in  its  first  year  of  operation,  the 
chapter  was  one  of  the  select  group  of  chapters 
in  tlie  country  that  v;as  given  a  laeritorius  rating 
for  its  year's  activities, 

2,  Cyananid  Serainars  for  Educators 

Through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  departnent  and 
Dr.  Harvey  Russell  of  Cyanar.iid  a  series  of  late- 
afternoon  seminars  are  presented  here  and  at  Pater son 
State  College,   These  seninars  bring  togetlier  Cycnanid 
scientists,  college  students  and  faculty,  as  well  as 
students  and  faculty  from  surrounding  educational  in- 
stitutions . 

3,  Sumiaer  Research  Participation  Prograiu 

This  is  a  progran  for  high  school  chemistry  teachers 
v.'hich  is  supported  by  private  industry.   Tlie  program 
provides  an  opportunity  for  high  school  teachers  of 
chenistry  to  conduct  researcli  iii  industrial  labora- 
tories.  Eleven  companies  contributed  $1,200  each  to 
support  the  work  of  this  program,  v/hich  was  done 
partly  on  coinpus  and  partly  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  participating  corapanies.   The  progran  was  v/ell  re- 
ceived by  both  the  teacliers  and  the  participating  in- 
dustries . 
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C.  Federal   Graiits    or    Programs   A\^rarclecl    to    tlie    Departuient 
Tliere   were   none. 

D,  Otlier    IteiAs   of    Interest 

1,  Eastern   Analytical    Syi-.iposiujci 

One    of   our    senior    students   v;as   awarded   a   grant   to 
attend   t/ie    EA3    in  liew  Yor;c    in   Iloveraber.      "Die   grant 
v;as   given   by   the   Ilorth   Jersey  Section   of    tlie   ACS, 
Tjie   awardee  was   one   of    15   selected   fro:.i   all    over    the 
country.       (This    sa:ne    student   has    received  a    $5,600 
graduate   assistantship  at   Purdue  University  for   t}ie 
coraing   year  .  ) 

2,  Faculty  Development   Fund 

Three  merabers   of  the    chemistry   faculty  received  grants 
from    tTiis   fund.       Tv/o   persons   are    usir.g    the    grants    to- 
vjCixC.   tuition   on   Ph.D.    prograras;    the   third   is   applying 
his    tov.'ard    two    of   the   ACS    short    courses    in   his    teach- 
ing field, 

3,  Recruitirrg  Brochure 

The  department  developed  a  brochure  to  attract  neu 
undergraduate  students  to  tlie  department.   The  admis- 
sions office  reports  tliat  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  good  prospects  for  aduission. 

4,  Building    Planning 

T}ie  departraent   has  been  deeply   involved    in   the   design 
of    the   new  pliysical    sciences    -   i.iathcrr'.atics    teac)iing 
facility.      We   have   vrorked  v/ith   the   architect   to   develop 
a   functional   cluster   of   laboratory,    office,    research, 
and   preparation-storage   areas. 

The   number   of    teaching   laboratories  will   bo   the    same  as 
\ie   nov/  have    in   the   Finlcy-IIallory   complex.      Therefore, 
every   effort   is   being  niade    to  design    into    the   facility 
Eiavciiaur.i   utilization  of    eacJi   laboratory  area, 

5,  Student  Advisory  Conmittee 

Tliis  group  of  11  students  is  advisory  to  the  department 
chairnan.   The  deliberations  of  t/ie  group  liave  been 
most  Jielpfvil  in  the  areas  of  building  planning,  curricu- 
Ivua  changes,  decisions  on  retention  of  non-tenured  per- 
sonnel, and  planning  for  the  new  school  of  science  and 
EiatlieraaticG, 
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6«   Student  Laboratory  Assistants  Association 

During  this  year  this  group  has  been  forned  arr.ong  all 
of  tlie  undcrgraciuate  laboratory  assistants.   The  group 
has  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  scheduling,  train- 
ing, and  policing  the  effectiveness  of  the  laboratory 
assistants. 

II.   Unique  or  Innovative  Programs  Couteraplated  in  1970 

A.  liew   Prograias 

1 .  Unde  r gr adua  t  e 

Tiie   introduction  of  the  Professional  Semester  in  1971 
has  caused  us  to  reappraise  our  undergraduate  sequence 
for  chemistry  teachers.   The  courses  given  reraain  tlic 
EOjae,  but  there  will  have  to  be  a  change  in  the  se- 
quence in  which  they  are  taken. 

In  the  near  future  v;e  v/ill  also  v;ant  to  loolc  at  tlie 
continued  use  of  the  broad  science  certification  pro- 
gram.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  a  chemistry  or 
a  physical  science  certification  program, 

2.  Graduate 

A  ne\r  M.A,  progran  in  pure  and  applied  chenistry  has 
been  developed  to  fit  the  guidelines  prepared  by  the 
ACS  for  institutions  not  offering  the  doctorate.   The 
progro;.!  l^as  been  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council  and 
we  hope  to  implenent  it  ne::t  faJl, 

3.  Kew  Courses 

The  departiAent  anticipates  tlie  need  for  two  nev;  courses 
during  the  next  year.   A  course  in  Special  Topics  in 
Chemistry  at  the  graduate  level  end  one  in  Chei.iical  Ki- 
netics at  the  upper  undergraduate  level  \;ill  be  prepared 
for  approval. 

B.  Special  Projects  or  Ilev;  Federal  Prograiis 

1.  SuHRicr  Research  Participation  Program 

This  progran  will  be  repeated  in  the  suuner  of  1970, 
Support  has  been  given  fron  15  chemical  firms  in  the 
area  for  this  summer, 

2,  ACS  Accreditation 

I>r.  Walling,  Chairman  of  the  ACS  Committee  on  Accredita- 
tion visited  \;ith  us  over  a  year  ago  to  discuss  accred- 
itation.  He  suggested  that  vre  defer  as]cing  for 
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accreditation  until  the  firr.t  group  of  cheuiistry 
majors  under  the  ucm   plan  had  been  graduated.   The 
first  group  v/ill  graduate  in  June,  1970. 

We  should  invite  the  accrediting  coramittee  to  come 
here  during  t}\e  next  acodcnic  year.   Frankly,  I  am 
concerned  over  our  library  holdings.   This  is  true 
of  both  books  and  periodicals.   I  have  attenpted  in 
the  last  two  budgets  to  get  funds  for  library  iia- 
provcMcnt,  but  t/iese  attempts  have  not  net  v;it}>  suc- 
cess . 

3  ,   Modern  Oi  e;a i  s  tr  y 

The  department  is  fairly  certain  of  on  N3F  grant  for 
$11,0C0  to  fund  an  in-service  institute  for  chemistry 
teachers  during  tlie  next  academic  year.   The  purpose 
will  be  to  bring  tlie  teachers  up  to  date  on  so.ae  of 
the  ncv;  developments  iri  tlae  field  of  chemistry. 

C,  Personnel  Keeded  to  Implement  Programs  or  Projects 

1,  Semi-professional  Help 

It  is  hoped  that  after  July  1,  1970,    we  v.'ill  have  a 
storekeeper  to  be  sliared  \.'ith  t>ie  ot]ier  science  areas. 
This  is  a  position  that  has  been  needed  for  a  long 
time. 

As  we  loolc  to  the  nev;  facility  v;e  will  need  to  ]iiro  a 
man  to  be  in  charge  of  tlie  chemistry  central  storage 
end  preparation  area.   A  man  v;ith  a  background  in  chem- 
istry is  needed  here.   Hopefully,  this  person  should  be 
on  board  tlie  year  prior  to  the  move,  to  coordinate  the 
move  and  develop  the  set-up  in  the  ncv;  focility. 

2.  Professional  Staff 

It  is  hoped  that  the  expansion  position  available  tJiis 
year  can  be  used  to  hire  a  recent  Ph.D.  in  the  field 
of  inorganic  clicmistry.   "Jc  lack  competency  of  a  recent 
nature  in  this  field. 

D,  Additions  Heeded  for  Implementation 

1.  Brochure 

A   brochure  is  needed  to  describe  our  nev;  li.A,  program 
in  chemistry.   Distribution  should  be  to  nearby  indus- 
trial concerns  as  well  as  to  scliools  and  colleges. 

2.  Equipment 

A  request  is  made  in  t}ie  1972  departTi.ental  budget  for 
certain  items  of  large  equipment  that  are  needed  if  we 
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are    to    expancl   oar    prograi.iS,       Iiiclxidcd   are    cucli    items 
as  Nuclear   Ilagnetic  Kesonance,    X-ray   Diffraction,    and 
Mass    Spectroscopy   equipment.      We   hope    tlict    this    equip- 
ment will   be    purcliQsed  before   we   wove    into   the   ncv; 
facility. 

We  are  buying  from  current  budgets  some  of  t)ie  equip- 
raent  needed  for  the  laboratories  in  tlie  nev/  building, 
(Power    supplies,    etc.) 


'^/iAAr*^-^ 


^6. 


Irv/in   H,    Gawley       (J 

Chairman 

Departr.icnt   of  Cheiaistry 


DATED:      March    9,    1970 
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Mathematics  Department  -  1970 

Possibly  the  most  important  comment  that  should  be  made  is  that  the 
mathematics  department  continues  to  be  healthy  and  vigorous.   In  terms 
of  the  number  of  majors  (480)  it  is  the  largest  department  in  the  college. 
In  number  of  graduates  (78  in  '96,  102  in  '70)  it  ranks  among  the  top  20 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  country.   We  presently  have  210  candidates 
matriculated  for  the  M.  A.  degree,  of  whom  60  are  in  the  relatively  new 
program  in  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics.   Thus  in  the  near  future  we  can 
expect  to  be  granting  about  40  M.A.'s  each  year.   The  curriculum  has  been 
regularly  revised  and  up  dated.   Every  major  course  in  the  undergraduate 
program  is  offered  each  year.   We  expect  that  in  the  near  future  every 
course  in  the  graduate  program  v/ill  be  offered  in  a  two  year  cycle. 

A.  Major  program  revisions  and  improvements 

This  past  year  we  made  a  complete  revision  of  the  graduate  program.   For 
the  first  time  we  introducted  16  full  year  courses  in  pure  and  applied 
mathematics,  thus  bringing  these  courses  up  to  university  level.   We  also 
increased  our  offerings  by  adding  courses  in  Computer  Science,  Numerical 
Methods,  Design  of  Experiments,  Linear  Programming  and  Game  Theory. 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  we  initiated  two  courses  in  the  computer  area, 
using  our  time-sharing  computer  system.   One  is  a  one  semester  hour  introduc- 
tion designed  for  our  entering  freshmen.   This  year  we  offered  8  sections 
of  this  course  to  130  students.   The  second  course  is  a  three  semester  hour 
course  -  "Introduction  to  Computer  Science".   We  offered  this  both  semester, 
as  well  as  the  fall  semester  in  the  evening  division,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  150.   The  work  in  this  field  has  generated  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  both  students  and  faculty.   Our  little  computer  room,  is  crowded  from  8:00 
a.m.  until  late  in  the  evening.   Dr.  Chai,  Mr.  Lacatena,  Mr.  Gugel  and  Mr. 
Koellner  have  given  freely  of  their  time  to  make  this  project  succeed,  and 
they  deserve  special  credit  for  it. 

This  year  we  inaugurated  a  new  sequence  -  Mathematics  related  to  the  Social 
and  Management  Sciences.   V7e  believe  that  this  course  is  of  special  value  to 
majors  in  such  departments  as  Business  Administration,  Economics,  Psychology 
and  Sociology. 

A  large  amount  of  time  has  been  spent  on  two  projects  -  planning  the  new 
Mathematics  -  Science  Building  and  planning  the  new  School  of  Mathematics 
and  Science.   Special  thanks  are  due  Dr.  Sobel,  Dr.  Maletsky  and  Mr.  Koellner 
for  their  assistance  on  these  projects. 

B.  Special  projects  and  programs 

This  year  we  initiated  a  program  of  visiting  lecturers.   The  six  invited 
speakers  who  came  to  our  campus  gave  our  students  a  vista  of  various  areas 
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of  both  mathematics  and  mathematical  education, 
were: 


Dr.  H.  0.  Pollak 

Mr.  John  Hall 

Dr.  Morris  Kline 

Mr.  Theodore  Eaton 

Dr.  Howard  Fehr 

Dr.  R.  B.  Murphy 


Bell  Telephone  Labs. 
Wakefern  Food  Corp. 
New  York  University 
General  Electric  Corp. 
Columbia  University 
Bell  Telephone  Labs. 


The  invited  speakers 


Mathematics  Research 

in  Industry 

Techniques  in  Operations 

Research 

The  Nature  of  Applied 

Mathematics 

Computers  in  the  Academic 

Environment 

World  Trends  in  School 

Mathematics 

What  do  Statisticians  Do? 


We  have  continued  to  improve  the  service  courses  offered  for  other  majors. 
For  the  science  majors  we  initiated  a  new  five  course  sequence.   In  placing 
our  entering  students  in  this  program,  we  have  attempted  to  evaluate  their 
high  school  background,  so  that  the  student  may  be  advised  to  take  Math 
115,  116,  or  215.   We  have  developed  an  equivalency  examination  which  v;ill 
allow  the  entering  student  to  be  given  advanced  placement  with  college 
credit.   We  plan  to  follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  sequence  Math  110, 
111,  112  for  the  social  science  students. 

C.  Federal  Grants 

The  department  was  awarded  a  National  Science  Foundation  Grant  of  $73,685.00 
for  a  Summer  Institute  for  Secondary  School  teachers.   This  is  the  eleventh 
consecutive  year  that  such  grants  have  been  made  to  the  department.   These 
institutes  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sobel  and  Dr.  Maletsky  have  attracted 
teachers  from  every  area  of  the  country,  and  have  also  ensured  that  the 
department  did  not  develop  a  parochial  viewpoint. 

The  department  was  also  awarded  a  N.S.F.  Grant  of  $14,825.00  for  an  In- 
Service  Institute  for  secondary  school  teachers.   Under  this  program  we 
offered  evening  courses  during  the  1969  summer  session  and  Saturday  morning 
courses  during  the  academic  year  for  some  40  New  Jersey  teachers. 

Considering  the  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  funds  available  for  such 
programs,  the  department  is  very  pleased  that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
continues  to  find  our  proposals  worthy  of  their  support. 

D.  Other  items 


Mr.  Clifford  was  on  a  sabbatical  leave  for  the  fall  semester.  A  report  on 
this  activity  has  been  submitted.  Part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  lecturing 
in  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  France,  Ireland  and  England.   His  series  of 
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eight  lectures  in  Yugoslovia  have  been  translated  into  Serbo-Croat  and 
published  in  Belgrade.   His  three  lectures  in  Ireland  are  being  published 
in  Dublin.   Thanks  are  due  Dr.  Sobel  for  taking  over  as  Acting  Chairman 
for  this  period. 

During  the  year  our  authors  in  the  department  have  continued  publications. 
Dr.  Sobel,  Dr.  Maletsky  and  Mr.  Lacatena  have  all  authored  or  co-authored 
texts  appearing  during  that  period.   Dr.  Chai  has  published  a  significant 
research  paper  in  applied  Mathematics.  Mr.  Clifford  has  continued  his 
activity  on  numerous  national  committees,  and  v/as  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  European  Organization  for  Quality  Control.   Dr.  Sobel  and 
Dr.  Maletsky  have  given  numerous  talks  at  regional  and  national  meetings 
of  the  Council  of  Mathematics  Teachers. 

Our  younger  faculty  members  have  also  been  very  energetic.   Ruth  Stewart 
was  awarded  the  Ed.D.  degree  by  Rutgers  University.   Completing  the  re- 
quirements for  the  doctoral  degree  while  teaching  a  full  load  is  a  difficult 
task.   We  have  eleven  of  the  younger  members  of  the  department  who  are  con- 
tinuing on  such  a  program.   The  physical,  mental  and  financial  strain  is 
great,  and  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  do  more  to  help  on  the 
financial  aspect. 

II .   Plans  for  the  Future 

A.   New  Programs 

The  department  has  spent  considerable  time  in  developing  the  plans  for  the 
new  Mathematics  -  Science  building.   Once  that  faculty  is  available,  we 
can  foresee  an  impressive  period  of  growth.   We  are  now  in  a  difficult 
position  of  meeting  increased  demands  with  limited  facilities.   We  expect 
that  by  1972  v.'e  should  be  able  to  offer  a  doctoral  program  in  mathem.atics 
education.   However,  v;e  do  not  plan  on  submitting  that  program  until  we 
are  convinced  that  it  v/ould  meet  the  approval  of  any  jury  of  our  professional 
colleagues.   This  year  v;e  expect  to  hire  four  staff  members,  two  of  these 
being  replacements  and  two  being  needed  for  the  general  college  expansion 
in  enrollment.   We  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  hire  competent  teachers 
who  have  their  Ph.D.  in  Mathematics.   We  hope  that  by  1972  we  will  have  a 
balanced  staff  with  somewhat  more  Ph.D's  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics 
than  the  number  with  degrees  in  mathematical  education.   With  such  a  staff, 
and  with  adaquate  facilities,  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  we  can 
offer  a  doctoral  program  in  mathematical  education  that  will  be  superior  to 
almost  any  in  the  country.   At  most  universities  the  mathematicians  would  be 
in  one  school  and  the  mathematical  educators  in  another,  with  little  discourse 
going  on  between  the  two  groups.   In  our  case  we  cannot  believe  that  this  will 
happen.   Our  m.athematicians  are  employed  because  they  have  a  real  interest  in 
teaching  as  well  as  research.   Our  people  in  mathematical  education  are 
employed  because  they  have  a  very  adaquate  background  in  mathematics.   Thus 
the  common  interests  of  the  two  groups  is  much  greater  than  the  differences. 

By  the  time  we  move  into  our  new  facilities,  we  plan  on  changing  our  name  to 
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the  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences.   This  implies  much  more  than 
just  a  fancy  title.   At  the  graduate  level  it  means  that  a  student  could 
have  a  concentration  in  Statistics,  in  Computer  Science  and  Numerical 
Analysis,  in  Applied  Mathematics,  in  Pure  Mathematics,  in  Mathematical 
Education  and  possibly  even  in  Operations  Research.   At  the  undergraduate 
level,  it  means  that  the  student  could  get  at  least  a  substantial  exposure 
to  any  of  these  fields. 

B.   Federal  Grants 


We  trust  that  the  National  Science  Foundation  will  be  able  to  continue 
their  grants  for  teacher  education.   In  addition  we  expect  to  submit  a 
special  three  year  proposal  as  soon  as  the  plans  for  the  new  Mathematics  - 
Science  building  have  been  approved.   This  proposal  will  enable  us  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  our  present  program  and  the  program  outlined  above. 
We  will  request  that  this  program  begin  in  1971  and  carry  through  June  of 
1974.   We  believe  that  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  such  a  program 
will  be  approved. 

C.   Additional  Personnel 


It  appears  that  this  year  we  will  be  able  to  hire  staff  who  have  their 
doctoral  degree.   For -the  year  1970-71,  just  to  take  care  of  college  ex- 
pansion and  new  programs  in  other  departments  we  will  need  two  additional 
staff  members.   One  of  the  new  programs  -  that  in  Business  Administration 
is  soon  likely  to  use  the  time  of  at  least  one  if  not  two  staff  members. 


We  are  attempting  to  hire  one  of  these  people  in  the  field  of  Statistics. 
As  has  been  mentioned  before  in  previous  reports,  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment is  quite  conscious  of  the  needs  of  industry  in  northern  New  Jersey. 
However,  before  we  approach  industry,  we  feel  that  we  must  have  the  key 
personnel  and   facilities  to  meet  their  needs.   With  the  addition  of  a 
statistician  and  adaquate  provision  for  computer  work  we  feel  that  next 
year  v;e  can  begin  this  program. 

For  the  year  1971-72  we  expect  that  we  will  employ  at  least  two  more  new 
staff  members.   At  present  it  would  seem  that  these  should  have  special 
competence  in  the  areas  of  statistics  and  computer  science. 

We  are  now  a  department  of  23  staff  members,  and  next  year  we  will  have 
2  5  according  to  the  above  estimates.   VJe  are  ridiculously  understaffed 
at  the  administrative  level.   It  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  person 
to  administer  a  department  of  that  size.   We  need  to  have  an  administrative 
assistant,  and  more  than  just  one  secretary. 
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D.  Additional  Equipment  and  Facilities 

At  the  moment  our  greatest  need  is  for  additional  space  for  our  time  - 
shared  computers,  and  additional  funds  for  their  operation.   We  now 
have  three  consoles  in  a  small  conference  room  that  is  simply  too  small 
for  the  number  of  students  registering  for  the  course.   We  need  to  move 
the  computer  facilities  to  room  101  in  Finley,  and  to  move  the  staff 
presently  occupying  that  room  to  room  107.   This  v/ould  allov/  us  to  have 
places  for  the  two  additional  staff  being  employed.   Room  150  in  Mallory 
which  is  presently  being  used  for  the  computer  facilities  should  be 
used  for  another  secretary ' and  for  student  assistants.   This  would  enable 
the  staff  to  have  one  area  for  their  work,  and  the  chairman  to  have  a 
secretary  v/ho  has  time  to  serve  as  an  assistant. 

We  now  have  a  budget  of  $15,600.00  for  computer  usage.   As  indicated  in  the 
early  part  of  this  report,  we  have  initiated  280  students  into  the  mysteries 
of  computer  programming.   In  addition,  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  faculty 
and  students  who  are  using  the  computer  facilities.   We  estimate  the  cost  to 
be  less  than  $50.00  per  user.   However,  we  do  not  have  funds  to  serve  the  rest 
of  the  college.   We  need  to  offer  instruction  to  any  faculty  person  or  any 
student  who  has  reasonable  facility  in  working  with  symbols.   Surely  we  should 
offer  such  instruction  to  all  of  the  science  and  business  education  and 
business  administration  students.   For  this  we  believe  that  a  cost  of  $40.00 
per  person  is  quite  reasonable.   Therefore,  we  are  requestion  a  budget  of 
$20,000.00  for  the  academic  year  1970-71. 

E .  Summary 


We  believe  that  the  mathematics  department  has  an  excellent  reputation. 
However,  there  are  many  areas  in  which  v;e  should  develop.   Our  problem  is  one 
of  priorities. 

Staff  and  physical  facilities  are  tied  together.   We  have  other  areas  in  which 
we  are  interested  -  such  as  the  program  in  mathematics  in  the  junior  colleges  - 
and  in  which  we  believe  we  can  be  of  service.   However,  we  are  cautious;  we 
do  not  want  to  make  a  great  leap  forward  only  to  wind  up  on  our  face.   There- 
fore, we  are  proceeding  to  build  with  all  due  speed,  but  to  assure  ourselves 
that  we  are  ready  to  accept  the  responsibilities  before  we  proclaim  our 
authority. . 
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Department  of  Physics-Earth  Science 
HOIiTCLAIR  3TATE  COLLEGE 
Upper  Montciair,  N.  J. 

REPORT  TO  THE  DOA^D  OF  TRUSTEES 

CALEIJOA??  YEA^    196  9 


I.   Noteworthy  Activities  During  1969 

A.  Introduction  of  Ilev;  I'^ajor  Programs 

A  full  major  progroia  in  Physics  and  Earth  Science 
has  been  developed  by  the  addition  of  nev;  courses 
and  inprovement  of  existing  courses.   All  of  the 
submitted  courses  and  changes  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  entire  division  concerned  and  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  tlie  College  Curriculum  Committee. 

B.  Special  Projects,  Programs,  or  y'orkshops  Conducted 

The  major  project  of  the  department  at  the  moment 
is  the  updating  of  the  specific  courses  and  programs. 
A  project  vrhich  the   department  is  aiming  for  is  the 
financing  of  a  planetarium  building  or  addition  to 
the  nev/  Science  and  I.athematics  Building. 

C.  Federal  Grants  or  Programs  Awarded  to  the  Department 
There  v/ere  none  • 

D.  Ot'ner  Items  of  Interest 

1 .  Departmental  unity 

Since  the  department  was  organi:ied  in  February 
1968,  the  faculty  and  students  have  united  into 
a  closely  }:nit  v/orking  body  of  faculty  cs  v;ell 
as  students. 

2.  Hew  Staff 

In  September,  the   deportment  ocquired  four  ?h.^ 
stoff  members,  a  specialist  in  experimental  nuclear 
physics,  a  specialist  in  theoretical,  particle  physics, 
a  fine  diversified  instructor  of  physics  and  astron- 
omy, ana  an  expert  in  herd  rod-:  ecology, 

3.  Graduate  Program  Potential 

V/ith  the  ne;-;  staff  members,  the  departi.\ont  is  nov; 
adequately  staffed  to  offer  a  graduate  program.  . 
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4«   Faculty  Developr.ient  Fund 

Tv/o  grants  were  av/arded  to  nenbers  of  the  de- 
partment.  One  is  being  used  by  the  faculty  menber 
to  continue  research  in  nuclear  physics,  speci- 
fically, "imclear  Trac):ing  on  Mica"  in  v;hich  he 
has  involved  senior  stvidents.   The  students  are 
now  actively  engaged  in  a  pure  end  original  re- 
search project  from  v/hich  it  is  expected  that 
there  v.'ill  be  several  publications. 

The  other  grant  v/as  used  for  tuition  for  continu- 
ation of  a  doctoral  progroiTi, 

5.  Recruiting  Brocliure 

In  the  fall  of  1969,  the  Physics  Division  developed 
a  brochure  outlining  the  progran  and  explaining 
the  v/orkings  of  the  deportr.ient  for  distribution 
to  guidance  counselors,  principaDs,  and  liigh  schools 
in  general  to  shov/  the  extent  of  physics  preparation 
available  at  tlie  College.   This  brochure  has  been 
circulated  to  all  tl:ie  high  schools  of  ifcv;  Jersey. 

6.  Building  Plans 

The  department  has  been  actively  involved  v/ith  the 
architect  in  the  planning  of  the  nev;  Science  end 
Matlienatics  Building.   Besides  helping  to  plan  the 
overall  building,  the  depcrtn'.ent  has  specif iccJ.ly 
been  responsible  for  the  planning  and  development 
of  the  physics  floor.   Since  the  space  provided 
is  no  nore  tlion  presently  occupied,  it  \ro.s    necessary 
to  plan  maxiraun  utilization  of  the  new  facility. 
Also  provided  in  the  new  facility  is  a  provision 
for  faculty  student  research.   T}ie  storerooms  l:iave 
been  centrally  orgoni^^ed  so  that  supplies  and  equip- 
ment nay  be  issued  v;ith  close  scrutiny. 

During  the  planning  stages,  the  chairi.ion  and  one 
of  the  instructors  of  astronomy  traveled  to  I'icliigan 
to  inspect  a  nev;  planetarium  installation.   After 
many,  many  lioui^s  of  planning,  organizing,  end  drov;- 
ing,  the  proposed  plan*-; tar iun  \ras   dropped  fro.^i.  the 
proposed  })uilding.   Hov:ever,  the  dcpartraent,  strongly 
feeling  the  need  of  a  planetarium  for  a  fine  expanded 
program  is  endeavoring  to  solicit  funds  from  local 
ond  notional  industry  and  organir:ations .   So  far, 
there  is  almost  $50,000  tentatively  pledged. 
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7.   Physics-Earth  Science  Student  Advisory  Council 

The  student  body  har;  coalesced  into  a  fine  v/orking 
body  with  sincere  and  effective  interest  in  the 
good  and  v/elfare  of  the  departp.ent.   TTiey,  the 
students,  have  actively  pursued  issues  of  the  ce- 
partrient,  affecting  the  good  of  tlie  depcrtirient, 
ond  concerning  the  v/elfare  of  tlie  student  body  cs 
primarily  concerned  fron  tlie  science  vievrpoint, 
thougli  they  have  taken  stands  and  formally  v/ritten 
their  vocal  opinions  upon  all  issues. 

II.   Unique  or  Innovative  'Programs  Contemplated  in  1970 

A.   Hev7  Frograras 

1.  There  will  be  a  continuous  addition  of  new  covirses 
and  updating  of  existing  courses  to  neet  end  excede 
prerequisites  set  by  tiie  A_raerican  Physical  Society 
and  the  Air^ericon  Geology  Society. 

2.  A  new  Graduate  Progrom  is  on  the  drav/ing  board  with 
complete  details  for  a  full  physics  najor.   This 
proposal  will  be  going  to  t}:e  Graduate  Council  for 
consideration  and  approval  shortly. 

3.  Included  in  the  Physics  Graduate  ''rogro.n  are  several 
new  courses  on  tlie  graduate  level.   The  Earth  Science 
Division  will  also  subrait  new  course  outlines  with 
the  intent  of  seelcing  a  graduate  progran  in  Earth 
Science  in  the  next  year  or  t"v/o. 

4.  One  of  the  faculty  nenbers  of  the  departir.ent  has 
requested  sabbatical  tine  to  research  and  develop 
on  extensive  meteorology  progrc.n  hopefully  conplete 
in  1970  to  be  instituted  in  1971. 

5.  The  astronori^.y  progran  is  being  expanded  to  be  raore 
coiiprohensive  and  inclusive,  i.e.,  during  the  recent 
solar  eclipse,  observation  equipment  \7as  set  up,  data 
sheets  were  circulated  to  the  press,  to  the  communit)' 
and  to  the  students,  ond  staff  v'ere  participants  in 
national  eclipse  teams. 

6.  The  departiient  hopes  to  institute  a  field  trip  ex- 
perience prograr.i  for  all  Earth  Science  majors  to  be 
accomplished  during  spring  recess  as  is  the  policy 
at  most  major  institi:tions  offering  such  a  major. 

7.  A  three  day  conference  for  High  School  Science  Teachers 
in  Iluclear  Pcdiooctivity  is  contemplated. 
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8,  A  three  to  five  day  program  updating  the  tlieory 
of  Modern  Physics  is  planned  for  High  School 
Chemistry  and  Physics  Teochers. 

9.  A  two  day  seninar  on  Theoretical  T'liysics  for 
High  School  and  College  Physics  Teachers  is 
being  set  up. 

B,  Special  Projects  or  Nev;  Federal  Prograas 

1.  A  proposal  for  a  National  Science  Four.dation 
Suraner  Prograiu  is  heing  drawn  uf)  to  conduct  a 
joint  institute  in  ?Iathematics  and  Physics  to 
update  the  bacl'cground  of  High  School  Teachers, 

2.  A  second  proposal  is  being  prepared  for  the 
National  Scierice  Foundation  to  conduct  an  in- 
service  remedial  pliysics  progran  for  High  School 
Teachers  to  update  teaching  technique  end  theore- 
tical background. 

3.  If  the  progrcra  above  is  not  funded  by  National 
Science  Fdundation,  it  is  hoped  t/iat  the  college 
may  fund  it  due  to  the  extreme  need  for  such  a 
program. 

C,  Additional  Personnel  to  Implement  Above  Projects 

1,  Semi-professional  -  It  has  become  more  and  more 
imperative  that  a  stockroom  attendant-technician 
be  employed  to  handle  all  physics  equipment, 

2,  Professional  -  lliere  is  no  immediate  need  for 
additional  professional  staff. 

D,  Additional  Necessary  I^quipment  for  Impleiientation  of  the 
above  Projects 

1,  A  plonctarium  was  requested  end  planned  for  in  tTie 
building  plans  for  the  nev?  building.   It  vrav,    omitted 
due  to  t}ic  lack  of  adeqviate  f  iinds .   To  make  the 
existing  astronomy  program  commensurate  \/ith  v/hat 

is  proposed,  an  eqviipped  planetarium  is  an  essential. 

2,  As  a  complem.ent  to  and  in  conjunction  v;ith  t};e  plane- 
tariumv,  it  is  necessary  to  include  a  complete  meteo- 
rological facility  under  the  same  roof  perhaps, 
with  an  adjoining  vrccther  s)>ack  and  storage  area. 
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3,   An  acldj.tional  brochure  for  publizing  the  proposed 
master's  progra^n  in  physics  will  be  necessary. 


M^'l^^'y-A 


;i 


>:^  Stephen  W.    Kdualsk 
Oiairinan 
Departrnent  Physics -Earth   Sc. 


DATED:      March    9,    1970 


{ 
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The  Departaent  of  Ant^iropoloc.y  '^las  forraed  In  Septenber  19^9 1 
and  currently  is  staffed  by  four  faculty  members  including  its 
Chairman,  Faculty  areas  of  special  competence  vrithin  the 
discipline  include  the  f  allo".Jin^:;:  Cultural  Anthropolo^'y ; 
Cultural  Dynamics;  Ethnohistory;  Physical  Anthropology; 
Psychol o3ical  Anthropology;  Transcultural  Studies;  and  Urban 
Anthropology , 

The  history  of  anthropology  at  Kontclair  Stp.te  Collece  in  the 
past  nine  years  has  been  an  encourar;inG  one.  At  present,  m.ore 
than  f ive-hAuidred  students  per  semester  are  serviced  in  the 
introductory  course  alone .  Our  elective  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  dra^j  from  the  entire  collece  community,  and  provided  us 
with  tiie  student  feed-ba.c!:  upon  uhich  the  recently  approved 
u.ndersraduate  major  in  anthropology  was  based.  The  major  has  been 
designed  to  reflect  the  scientific,  hu.rmnistic,  and  personal 
goals  of  a.nthropology,  as   well  as  to  provide  students  with  the 
necessary  badcground  for  advanced  vrork  in  the  discipline  and  for 
more  effective  participation  in  community,  educational,  and 
world  affairs. 

The  shortage  of  anthropologists  and  the  critical  state  of  domestic 
and  international  human  relationships  have  combined  to  open-up 
almost  unlimited  career  opportunities  for  students  trained  in 
professional  anthropology.  The  Department  hopes,  through  its 
liberal  arts  undergraduate  iTiajor,  to  provide  students  in  northern 
New  Jersey  with  academ.ic  and  field  experiences  which  address 
them.selves  to  anthropologically- oriented  career  interests,  and  to 
the  expansion  of  the  student's  vrorld  view  beyond  tho.t  of  his  own 
culture,  its  history,  and  limitations.  The  new  m?.jor  viill  be 
annouiicod  in  the  Karch  1970  issue  of  the  N^NSLI'ITTZR  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association,  and  will  be  listed  also  in 
the  Association's  Guide  to  Departments  of  Anthropology ,  1970-71. ■ 

In  addition  to  th-e  foregoing,  an  interdisciplinary  liVjeral  arts 
major  in  Transcultural  Studies  was  proposed  and  approved  in  the 
Fall  of  19'>9t  uniting  the  departm.ents  of  anthropology,  geography, 
and  history, in  its  service.  The  program  addresses  itself 
principally  to  non-western  cultures,  and  was  designed  to  provide 
an  interdisciplinary  bac!".: ground  for  students  wishing  to  prepare 
themselves  for  government  and  foreign  service  careers,  and  for 
teaching  in  'Tor Id  C\ilture  prograr-s.  Anthropological  course 
offerings  common  to  both  programs  include:  Cviltural  Anthropology; 
Peoples  of  Africa;  Peoples  of  Latin  America;  Tlie  American  Indian  - 
Perspectives  on  Change;  Dynamics  of  Culture;  Ethnohistory ; 
Psychological  Anthropology;  etc. 

The  Depa-rtm.cnt 's  current  focus  is  on  its  two  undergraduate 
majors,  and  attracting  capable  students  to  them.  The  latter  is 
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conplicn.tcd  by  tho  foxt  thct  i:c   continue,  in  spite  of  fr.culty 
additions,  to  devote  approxino.tely  tiro- thirds  of  all  faculty 
tine  to  servlcinc;  our  introdtictory  course.  V.ass   sections  a.nd 
evor-incrco-sin:^  stiident  cnro?^lnonts  c^reatly  curtail  opportimity 
for  the  type  of  student/faculty  contact  conducive  to  the  c^'O'^th 
and  development  of  a  neir  na.Jor.  As  ire   service  essential  elective 
and  advanced  courses,  the  introductory  sections  of  necessity 
become  larger  and  more  imix^rsonalizcd.  Only  additional  staff, 
appropriate  fundin^j  for  related  acadenic  pursuits  (attendance 
at  professional  nieetin^^s,  travel,  time  on- load  for  preparation 
of  neu  courses,  etc. )  and  improvement  in  facilities,  rill  enable 
VIS  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  oijir  tiro  majors. 

The  future  plans  of  t}ie  Demrtment  are  curriculum- oriented 
pioirx'.rilj'  xrith  regard  to  f;raduate  study,  Ife  have  fifteen 
graduate  students  currently  "concentratinc"  in  anthropolo;:;y, 
and  sei*vicc  stvidents  enrolled  in  virtually  all  G^^^^^^^-te  programs 
offered  at  Ilontclair,   Most  of  our  ^'-'^aduate  courses  close  in 
the  pre -re  Cs'i  strati  on  period  of  each  semester,  and  ire  often  tur^.i- 
awa.y  more  students  than  ire  can  accommodate.  Ac:ain,  additional 
staff  is  essential  if  ire  are  to  respond  effectively  to  student 
pressure  to  o::pand  thjis  area  of  our  curriculiLm, 

Ue  hope  to  project  a  c^raduate  major  in  Educational  Anthropolor^iy 
for  teachers  uhose  hi^h  schools  are  planning  to  add  anthropology 
to  their  programs  (a  rapidly  developing  and  unserviced  trend), 
and  also  to  e::pand  interdisciplinary  votIz   in  .Ethnopsychology 
and  Hon--.;cstem  Culture  Studies,   The  Departrxcnts  of  Psychology 
and  Eistory  have  eiipressed  interest  in  the  last  tuo  possibilities, 
albeit,  ue  jointly  recognize  the  need  for  adjustm-ent  in  the 
presently  v^ircalistic  and  exploitative  practice  of  assigning 
only  a  fraction  of  course  credit  on- load  to  faculty  involved  in 
interdisciplinary  course  irorh.   Substantive  courses  of  this 
nature  reqiiire  more  not  less  faculty  time. 

In  term.s  of  tlie  immediate  future,  the  Departm.e]it  has  invited 
Dr.  Elliott  P.  SI: inner,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Colum/oia 
University,  and  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  U"ofDer  Volta,  to  spesJl: 
on  TIIE  A?HICAH  HEHITAGID  at  a  colloquium  to  be  held  ilarch  19^ 
19?0.  Dr,  S!:inner  also  iTill  hold  informal  meetings  irith 
faculty  and  students  to  discuss  African/E^.ac!:  Studies  as  ixart  of 
his  visit  to  the  IISG  car.pus.   The  program  is  being  made  possible 
tiirough  the  Educational  Consultant"* s  ruiid,  an  innovation  of 
prof ou^id  import  irhich  is  administered  through  the  office  of  th.e 
Vice  President  for  instruction. 

In  suTjnary,  ue   o.re  a  si;.all  end.   nei:  dcix'-rti.ient,  liopeful  that  our 
shared  aspirations  for  our  students  and  our  programs  are 
na::inized  in  the  coming  year.   Encouraged  by  the  degree  P.nd 
qua.lity  of  administrative  supi^ort  ue  have  received  in  the  past,  vo 
iooh  to  the  future.   "05IE  FUTJJllE, "  as  Lar-aret  I.'ead  irrote  recently, 

"IS  iicjr' 

Bertha  L,    Quintana,    ChaiiT.ia.n 
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The  EconOhiics  major  and  the  Economics   Department  began 
in    the  academic  year   19^)9-1970, 

There  arc  currently  seven  separate  undergraduate  courses 
offered  in  '--jCono.niics  vrith  a  total  enrolL;;ent  of  close  to  four 
hundred  students.      An  eighth  course  is  offered  jointly  vdth 
the  History  Department.     There  are  four  faculty  members   in 
the  Department, 

The  EconO;:U.cs   Club,    i^ich  students  formed  prior  to  the 
major  in  this  field  has   continued  to  develop  and  holds 
meetings   on  a  regular  monthly  basis  ;ri.th  spealcers  from,   in 
the  past  year,    the  New  Jersey  Kediation  Board,   the  i'Jev:  York 
Stock  Exchange,   the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kev;  York  and  the 
Consumers   League  of  New  Jersey, 

It  is  hoped  that  vre  vn.ll  have  a  chapter  of  the  national 
econo:rdc  honor  society,  Oriicron  Delta  Epsilon  as  we  continue 
our  development  in  the  major. 

The  objective  of  .our  major  as  stated  in  the  19^)9-1970 
catalog  "is  to  peririit  students  to  specialize  in  an  increas- 
ingly complex,   systematically  formulated  and  operationally 
significant  body  of  knov;ledge,      3y  operationally  significant 
is  meant  the  increasing  utilization  of  the  skill  and  co.npetence 
of  the  economist  in  not  only  the  academic  world  but  also  in 
the  world  of  federal,   state  and  local  government  and  in 
industry  and  Isbor   organizations," 

Our  emphasis  now  -  and  for  the  im-^iediate  future  -  is  tlie 
developnent  of  a  strong  undergraduate  major,  vvTiile  wa  offer, 
and  mil  continue  to  offer.  Economics  courses  as  part  of  the 
graduate  prograjn  of  the  College,  concentration  vail  be  on  the 
grov/th  of  the  undergraduate  program.  It  is  considered  unvrise 
to  attempt  to  provide  vTith  the  limited  resources  we  have  both 
an  undergraduate  and  a  graduate  major  at  tliis  juncture,  V/e 
have  chosen  to  develop  the  undergraduate  program  first, 

Tnis  seniester  we  have  acquired  five  calculators  for  use 
in  our   Economics  Statistics   course,     VJe  have  an  order  in  for 
five  More,     'fe  hope  to  develop  a  Statistics  Laboratory  VTith 
calculators  permanently  installed  to  vrhich  students,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  part-time  graduate   assistant,   will  have 
access  for  use  in  non-class  hours.     For  the  next  acade:iic 
year   v;e  hope  to  have  computer   time  allocated  to  the  Department, 

These  -  the  calculators   and  the  computer   -  are  among  the 
essential  tools  of  the  economist,   and  the  students  vail  receive 
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the  requisite  training  in  the  use   of  the  contents   of  the 
"tool  box"  of    the  profession. 

More  important  J   hov;ever,   is   the  direction  and  philosophy 
of  the  Econoriics  Department  v/nich  transcends   the  technical 
proficiency  which  our   students  of  course  r.mst  develop. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Economics  Department  -  the  students 
and  faculty  -  vrill  be  able  to  apply  the  analytical  methods 
and  insights   of  the  economist  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  our  society.      The  strategic  variables   of  the 
classroom  are   those  of  the  society.      Tae  outstanding  economists 
of   the  past  and  the  present  have  been  concerned  xd-th  solutions 
to   "real"  problems,     'fnether  it  was   Adam  Smith  and  his  analysis 
of   the  advantages  of  a  free  economic  society  or   Keynes   and  his 
insights  into  variables  necessary  for  understanding  that  full 
employment  is  not  the  "normal"   tendency  of  our  economy, 
econoiiiists  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  issues  of  the 
day. 

As   an  example  of  the  direction  vje  nay  be  going  in.    Dr. 
Gladys   Ellenoogen,    Chairman  of  the  Department,   has  been 
V7orking  in  the  fields  -of  the  Economics  of  Age  and  the  Econond.cs 
of  Health,     She  prepared,    last  siim:,:er,    a  vjorking  paper  for   the 
U.S.  Senate  Special  Com::iittee  on  Aging  and  testified  before 
that  Committee.     Currently  she  holds  a  research  grant  for  a 
study  of  private  health  insurance  supplementary  to  Iledicare 
and  is  working  on  a  project  concerning  the  role  of  the 
financial  intermediaries  in  the  field  of  health  insiirance. 

In  keeping  ;d.th  tVds  philosophy  preliminary  steps  have 
been  taken  towards    the  development  of  an  internship  program 
-  for  a  sumjiier   and  eventually,   hopefully,    a  semester  -  x-ath 
our  students  working  vath   a  level  of  government  so   that  they 
may  observe  and  participate  in  the  approach  to  problem 
solution  vjithin  the  institutional  framework  of  our   society. 

Vfe  are  looking  forv;ard  to  the  dynamic  development  of  the 
Economics  Department  as  we  increase  our   students  and  faculty. 


isf 
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I,  NotGuorthy  Activities  During  19^9 

Geography  Major 

The  Geography  Department,  as  a  separate  entity,  becarie 
a  reality  in  the  fall  of  1969.  However,  the  undergraduate 
luajor  in  geography  will  not  become  official  until  September, 
1970.   The  nev:  major,  it  is  felt,  reflects  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  geographic  thought  and  it  should  enhance  the  quality 
of  our  geography  students.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Montclair  State  has  sent  over  sixty  five  students  to  graduate 
schools  of  geography  in  the  past  eighteen  years.  Many  of  these 
students  are  now  teaching  at  prestigious  colleges  and  universities, 
This  v;as  accomplished,  of  course,  without  an  undergraduate  major 
prograiii, 

Symap 

In  the  spring  of  ,,1969,    a  new  course.    Computer  Mapping  In 
The  Social  Sciences  was  introduced.      The  c ours e  is  designed 
to  train  students  in  the  use  of  computers   to  produce  maps  of 
socio-cconordc   and  political  data.     Map  production  v;as  not 
possible  until  the  ^finter  of  19^9-70,   because  of  lack  of  funds, 
lack  of  technical  know  hov7  at   the  computer  center,   failure  of 
equipment,    etc.      Kovjevor,   students  are  now  engaged  in  research 
and  are  utilizing  equipment  at  Rutgers   and  Montclair  State, 
We  are  the  first  college  in  New  Jersey  to  offer   such  a  course 
and  there  are  fev;  places  in  the  United  States  where  undergraduates 
are  trained  in  3Y]L-\P  procedures o 

Trans  cultural  Major 

The  members  of  the  Geography  Department  in  cooperation 
witii  the  anthropologists   and  cultural  historians  developed  a 
nev7  interdisciplinary  major  wbdch  emphasizes   a  unified  study 
of  Asian,    ^^JTrican  and  European  cultures,      Tlie  Transcultural 
Major  becaiae  effective  on  September   1,   19^9 . 

Nev7  Courses 

Howai'd  Ball'janz  was   appointed  in  the  summer  of  I969  as  a 
geographic  specialist  in  Africa.     Mr.    Ballvranz  served  two  years 
in  Africa  v;ith  the  Peace  Corps   and  has   studied  at  the  African 
Studies  Center   at  Michigan  State  University,      His  dissertation, 
now  in  process,    is  a  study  of  population  changes  in  '7est  /Jrica. 

In  the  fall  of  1969  lir.   Ballwanz   taught  two  sections  of 
African  Geography  and  will  introduce  a  course  on  Population 
and  Settlements  of  /J'rica. 
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Other   Items   of   Interest 

All  of  the  neiiibers  of   the  departraent  attended  professional 
meetings  during  the  year,     ilr,  Boucher   v;as  reappointed  State 
Coordinator  for   the  National  Council  for   Geographic  Education. 

During  the  year,   Mr.   Boucher   completed  the  \-n:'iting  of 
fifty  Teacher's  Guides   to  accoiuoany  ".for Id  Regional  Geogi-aphy 
Transparencies  published  by  McGraw  Hill.     He  also  wrote   a 
book  review  for   the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  Proceedings. 

II.     Future  Progi'ams 

The   Geography  Departr.ient  prepared  a  new  interdisciplinary 
major.   Urban  Studies,   which  has  recently  been  approved  and  villi 
be  offered  in  the  fall  of  1970.      This  undergraduate  progra'd 
will  prepare  students  for  city  and  regional  planning,   for  posi- 
tions vriLth  urban  social  agencies  for  inner  city  teaching  or 
for  graduate  studies   in  the  above  fields. 

Negotiations  are  novi  underway  to  have  sane  students   trained 
inSTi-LIP  to  v7ork  in  close  collaboration  vrith  a  police  department 
to  prepare  weekly  conputer  naps   of  crir.ie  patterns.     The  study 
will  try  to  analyze  the  spatial  patterns  of  crine  so   as   to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  police  manpower. 

The  department  has  asked  for  funds   to  under^vrite  a  nev7 
course.   Field  Study  of_Kej^alopolis.      This  course  is  seen  as 
an  intensive  exposijre  and  study  of  the   ccnplexities   and  prob- 
lems of  the  urbanized  northeast  coast.      It  is  planned  to  make 
this  a  ten  day  field  experience  whereirn  students  v:ould  not 
only  observe  urban  conditions  but  vrould  meet  with  the  leaders 
of  iirban  planning  and  design  in  Cambridge,   Boston,   New  Haven, 
New  York,   Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Improvements  in  the   teaching  of  Principles   of   Geography 
and  Geography  of  Anglo- America  have  also  been  developed  and 
proposals  for  budgeting  increase  have  been  submitted. 

The  department  vdU  need  one  additional  faculty  ne.iber 
for    the  1970-71  academic  year. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Bertrand  P,  Boucher,   Chairman 
Department  of  Geography 
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Although  the  liberal  arts  program  in  History  has  been  in 
existence  for  two  years,  1969-70  was  the  first  year  in  which  it 
became  independent  of  the  other  disciplines  with  which  it  enjoyed  a 
long  and  mutually  beneficial  association  in  the  former  Department 
of  Social  Sciences.   The  independence  of  the  History  Department  has 
not  precluded  its  participation  in  interdisciplinary  programs  as  well 
as  the  continued  sharing  of  physical  facilities  and  secretarial 
personnel,  the  latter  situation  being  more  a  matter  of  inadequate 
space  and  funds  rather  than  conscious  planning. 

Our  involvement  with  other  departments  has  been  on  a  relative- 
ly small  scale,  and  at  the  present  time  is  represented  by  course 
offerings  such  as  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  and  Economic 
History  of  Europe  which  are  also  part  of  the  Economics  curriculum. 
Similar  cross  references  exist  with  other  majors. 

One  extension  of  departmental  interest  that  has  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  has  been  the  Transcultural 
Studies  program.   Coordinated  by  a  member  of  the  History  Department, 
it  is  our  intention  to  develop  this  multi-dimensional  program  in 
cultural  history,  geography  and  anthropology  in  cooperation  with 
the  other  departments  and  as  fully  as  resources  will  permit.   We 
believe  the  encounter  among  the  three  areas  to  be  a  unique  and 
significant  approach  to  the  study  of  non-Western  societies.   The 
belated  concern  with  the  problems  of  our  o\vTi  society  does  not  negate 
the  necessity  for  creating  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia  and  Africa.   Indeed,  there  is  a  close  and  obvious  relation- 
ship between  the  content  of  the  Transcultural  Studies  program  and 
some  of  the  issues  of  contemporary  American  life. 

As  another  illustration  of  its  ability  to  lend  itself  to 
multi-faceted  programs  as  a  core  discipline,  the  Department  has 
instituted  a  course  in  Urban  History  which  lias  been  incorporated 
into  the  Urban  Studies  program.   Dealing  \<rLtIi  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  ramifications  of  urbanization  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  now  apparent  that  the  content  requires  greater  amplification  and 
that  a  division  of  the  course  is  v/arranted. 

The  distance  between  disciplines  as  well  as  problems  and 
places  is  bridged  by  the  History  curriculum  in  a  number  of  other 
ways,  but  one  additional  example  is  the  service  performed  by  the 
courses  in  African  Civilization  and  Black  History.   These  are  self- 
contained  areas  of  study;  they  arc  also  supportive  of  courses 
offered  by  the  Social  Sciences  and  the  Humanities. 
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Within  its  own  program,  the  History  Department  revised  its 
major  offerings  to  make  them  broader  in  scope  and  to  provide 
increased  opportunities  for  independent  study.   Starting  with  the 
single  requirement  of  courses  in  the  nature,  methods  and  objectives 
of  historical  inquiry,  the  student  is  then  free  to  specialize  or 
generalize  in  areas  selected  from  American,  European  or  non- 
Western  history,  according  to  his  o\<m   predilections.   On  the  junior 
and  senior  levels,  Colloquia  and  Honors  Research  seminars  are 
available  for  the  qualified  student. 

The  same  program  was  instituted  for  the  evening  undergraduate 
division  where  a  part-time  History  major  has  been  in  effect  for 
about  three  years. 

We  anticipate  our  greatest  faculty  needs  in  the  immediate 
future  to  be  in  Transcultural  Studies.   Specialists  in  various 
phases  of  African  and  Asian  history  are  essential  if  the  program 
is  to  realize  its  potential.   The  evening  undergraduate  program 
also  presents  a  personnel  problem.   As  it  moves  tov;ards  a  point 
where  advanced  level  courses  must  be  offered,  the  desirability  of 
having  a  regularly  assigned  staff  becomes  evident.   This  would 
lessen  the  reliance  on  an  adjunct  faculty  aad  would  also  allow  the 
reassignment  of  faculty  to  graduate  courses  and  the  implementation 
of  a  proposeid  full-time  liberal  arts  program  in  History  on  the 
Master's  level. 

With  the  cooperation  of  personnel  from  TRY  and  the  Urban 
Institute,  we  have  developed  a  tvjo-part  course  entitled  Advanced 
Studies  in  Black  History  that  will  require  additional  faculty. 

These  are  faculty  needs  that  should  be  met  by  1972  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  programs  and  projects  that  have  either  been 
introduced  recently  or  are  contemplated  for  the  next  year  or  two. 
They  reflect  programs  that  are  both  realistic  and  innovative,  and 
above  all,  academically  significant. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Philip  S.  Cohen,  Chairman 
PSC:VB  Department  of  History 
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The  Department  of   Po].itical  Science  becarae  a  functioning, 
independent,   acade.-iiic  najor   as   of  September  1969. 

Departmental  offerings  include  twenty  one  three  credit 
undergraduate  courses   and  up  to  six  credits    of  directed  study. 
At  present  there  is  no  masters  program  although  nine  UOO   level 
three  credit  coorses  and  seven  500  level  two  credit  courses 
are  offered  in  the  Evening  Division  for  graduate  credit.     All 
courses  are  not  offered  every  year. 

It  is   expected  that  initially  the   departTiient  vrlll  continue 
to  be  primarily  a  service  department  for  other  majors.     How- 
ever,  there  are  at  present  seventeen  undergraduate  majors. 

The  depai^tment  was  staffed  fall  semester  by  three  full 
tine  faculty  members,   two  full  professors   and  one  assistant 
professor.      There  v;ere  in  addition  three  part  time  faculty 
members,    cne  associate  and  two  asnistant  professors,    and  an 
adjunct  staff  member  viho  was  hired  to  teach  one  course  in 
Black  Politics. 

During  the  spring  seniester,    1970,    the  department  had  the 
services   of  five  full  time  and  one  part  time  staff.     The  de- 
partment vjas  afforded  the  services   of  a  one  third  time  secre- 
tary. 

Three  courses  are  being  offered  summer  session,   1970, 

1970-1971 

It  is   estimated  that  an  additional  fifteen  students  vrill 
elect  the  political  science  major  as  of  September  1970;   the 
projection  for  September   1971  is  for  twenty  five  nev;  under- 
graduate majors.     In  September   the  department  iid.ll  be  staffed 
by  six  full  time  faculty  members.      One  quarter  time  of  one 
faculty  member  \Jill  be  devoted  to  offering  one  course  for   the 
Inter cultural  major.      The  increase  in  staff  \ri.ll  allow  the 
students   greater  course  selectivity. 

The  department  plans   to  enlarge  its  major  offerings  to 
include  coiu^ses  in  International  Law,   Public  Administration, 
African  and  Asian  Vforld  "Politics  and  Modern  Political  Analysis. 
It  is  anticipated  that  Evening  Division  offerings  vn.ll  be  in- 
creased by  one-third. 
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Problems 

Most  of  the  difficulties   encountered  snd  anticipated  by 
the   department  are  related  to  the   availability,    or   lack  of  same, 
of   funds.      One  of  the  most  serious  problems   during  the  current 
acade^iiic  year  was   the  inadequacy  of  secretarial  assistance. 
One   secretary  was  assigned  to  v;ork  for   the  departments  of 
Political  Science,    Economics    and  Geography.      The  situation 
v/as   difficult  for   bot'n  the  departments   and  the  secreLai'y  serv- 
ing the  departments.     The  situation  vrill  become  critical  next 
September  vrhen   the  three  departments  become  separately  housed. 
One  secretary  cannot  run  back  and  forth  among  three  offices, 
nor   can  department  chairmen  be  expected  to  be  their   own  re- 
ceptionists  and  secretaries.      The  chairman  of  the  Depai'tr.ent 
of   Political  Science  made  a  number   of  urgent  appeals,   both 
vrritten  and  oral,    to  the  Vice  President  for   Instruction,    the 
Vice  President  for  Finance  and  the  President  of  the  College 
for  a  full  time  secretary  as  of  September  1970,      The  response 
was  negative;  the  reason  given  being  lack  of  funds. 

Another  area  of  grave   concern  relates  to  funds   allocated 
for  travel.     During  the  current  year,   two  hundred  dollars  was 
made  available  for   department  use.     As  it  happened,    the  staff 
inad\'lsedly  saved  the  money  to  attend  the  annual  convention 
of   the  American  Acadcr.y  of  Political  and  Social  Science,   held 
each  spring  in  Ihiladelphia.      The  decision  v;as  unfortunate  in 
light  of  the  governor's   edict  against   "unnecessary"  out-of-state 
travel  -  thus  the  already  inadequate  travel  funds  for   all 
practical  purposes  became  non-existent.     If  the  department  and 
the  college  are  to  be  e:cpected  to  make  other   than  local  reputa- 
tions,  it  is   essential  that  there  be  adequate  funding  for   travel 
to  professional  meetings.     Moreover  such  raeetings  are  excellent 
sources  for  the  recruitment  of  new  staff.     V.Tiile  on  the  subject 
of  recruitment,   it  vras  also  unfortunate  that  funds  becar^ie  un- 
available to  cover  at  least  part  of  the  costs  of  candidates 
in\T.ted  to  the   campus   for   inter vievrs.      Hie  result  w.-s   that  the 
chairman  invited  only  local  applicants  for   interviews, 

A  problem  has  resulted  from  the  offering  of  a  course  in 
Black  Politics,      There   is  no   one  on  the  regular  staff  qualified 
to  teach  the  course.     Every  attempt  was  made  to  recruit  such  a 
qualified  staff  member  xd.thout  avail.     The  result  vras   that  an 
adjunct  had  to  be  hired  to  offer   the  course  -  not  an  entirely 
satisfactory  situation.     Moreover,    an  adjunct  will  again  have 
to  be  hired  to  teach  this  course   the  forthcoming  academic  year. 

The  new  and  relatively  snail  departments  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage when  it  cones   to  the  availability  of  funds  for  necessary 
equipment.      In  effect,    the  new  department  riust   "start  from 
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Probler.s 

scratch",  and  yet  the  least  a^iount  of  noney  is  allocated  to 
these  departments  because  of  the  "small"  size.   In  addition 
to  the  equipment  that  the  Political  Science  Department  nov; 
has  or  hopes  to  have  before  the  end  of  the  current  academic 
year,  the  follovdng  equipment  is  being  requested: 

1  Standard  lype-.^iter 
1  TypeisTiter  Stand 

1  Storafje  Cabinet  with  lock 

2  Air  Conditioners 

1  trfell  Bulletin  Board 

1  Table  vdth  Elastic  Top 

1  Office  Secretary  ITiermofax:  Iiachine 

An  electric   typevrriter  should  be  provided  the  secretary, 
if  there  is   to  be  a  secretary, 

A  continuing  problem  relates  to  the  salary  situation. 
The   chaii'iaan  v;as  put  in  the   position  of  having  to  offer  a 
starting  salary  to  a  prospective  candidate  lovjer   than  that 
offered  by  some  of  thS'  high  schools  in  the  state  to  ne-.rly 
graduated  A.B.'s,     Salaries  vrill  have  to  increase  markedly 
"across-the-board".      In  addition,    the  so-called  merit  in- 
crease scale  should  be  eliminated.     In  my  estimation,   the 
"merit"  system  has  proven  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  application 
and  most  detrimental  to  faculty  morale. 

The  salaries  for  courses  on  "overload"  and  for   the  teach- 
ing of  courses   during  Summer   Session  are  exploitive  at  best. 
With  the  exception  of  one  staff  member  v;ao  has   encountered 
financial  difficulties,   the   chairman  has  been  unable  to  cajole 
anyone  in  accepting  overload  or  summer  school  teaching  assign- 
nenbs  in  view  of  the   lovr  pay.     Both  overload  and  summer  com- 
pensation should  be  equated  to  regular  base  salary. 

Rather   than  to  relate  and  repeat  corl^Tienta^ies  on  the 
position  of  departnent  chairman,   I  recomiiiend  that  a  copy  of 
Dr,  Kax  Sobel's  memorandum  to  ''resident  Richardson  on  this 
subject  be  forvrarded  to  the  Board  of    trustees. 

Miscellany 

Associate  Professor  Edgar  Bye  is  retiring  after  forty 
years  service  to  Ilontclair  State  College,      Piis  primary  service 
has  been  to  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies.      Professor  Bye's  re- 
placement '.idll  devote  full  time  to  the  Department  of  Political 
Science,      Efforts  are  being  niade  to  recruit  a  specialist  in 
political  theory  and  public  adainistration. 
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Miscellany 

Assistant  Professor   Edv/ard  V7,    Johnson  received  the  Ph.D. 
from  Mct7  York  University. 

Professor  Eirnest  D,   Fincher  returned  to  the  department 
after  a  year's   sr.bbatical  during  which  time  he  traveled  in 
Latin  America  and  v.Tote    tvo  textbooks. 

The  department  does  not  anticipate  the   development  of 
a  Ilaster   of  Arts  program  in  "ohe  imriediai.e  future.      The  prime 
objective  is   to  develop  an  excellent  undergraduate  progra-.i. 
Limitations  on  staff  are  such  that  personnel  cannot  be 
sacrificed  to  develop  the  masters  degree  in  political  science. 
If   the   college  is  interested  in  developing  its  graduate 
program  mere  rapidly,   it  is  suggested  that  additional 
faculty  be  hired  to  staff  the   graduate  prograii.     In  addition, 
a  creditable  gi'aduate  degree  program  cannot  be  offered  without 
an  adequate  library,   both  from  the  standpoint  of  physical 
plant  and  books    and  other  research  m.aterials. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Gilbert  0.   Hourtoule,    Chairnaii 
•department  of  Political  Science 

20  February  1970 
isf 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

Noteworthy  Activities  During  1969 

The  academic  major  in  Sociology  was  approved  by  all  authorities  during 
the  Spring  of  1969. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  was  established  on  September  1,  1969  with 
a  faculty  of  five  full-time  and  two  adjunct  (two  additional  in  Spring, 
1970),  a  completely  new  curriculum  of  36  courses,  more  than  700  students 
enrolled  in  the  day  session,  and  two  graduate  courses  in  the  evening. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  approximately  30  student  majors  and 
that  there  will  be  35  to  40  majors  in  Sociology  by  the  end  of  the  academic 
year.  It  is  the  third  largest  student  group  in  the  School  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences. 

The  Department  is  expecting  to  add  two  full-time  faculty  for  the  Fall,  1970 
so  that  it  instituted  a  search  to  more  than  50  major  graduate  centers  in 
Sociology  and  is  now  screening  applicants  from  the  principal  schools  coast 
to  coast. 

The  Department  completed,  its  initial  organization  by  creating  a  student 
advisory  group,  selected  and  designed  space  for  faculty  offices  and  a 
research  laboratory,  and  selected  equipment  for  these. 

The  Department  participated  in  the  development  of  black  studies  at  the 
College  with  courses  on  ethnic  groups,  the  black  family,  and  by  inclusion 
of  appropriate  materials  in  the  relevant  courses,  such  as  .on  the  city. 

The  Department  is  participating  in  the  Sociology  Consortium  Planning 
Committee  of  Northern  New  Jersey  Collegiate  Planning  Secretariat,  which 
is  engaged  in  developing  an  M.A.  degree  program  in  Sociology. 

In  August  of  1969  the  Department  received  a  grant  of  $10,800.00  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  to  participate  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Education 
Program  phase  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

The  Department  undertook  an  extensive  library  building  program,  ordering 
all  principal  periodicals  in  Sociology  and  more  than  500  books.  The 
Department  is  currently  planning  to  increase  student  library  utilization 
in  the  metropolitan  area  libraries  in  selected  fields  of  Sociology.  The 
Department  was  instrumental  in  initiating  a  standing  order  policy  with 
two  publishers  for  books  in  Sociology. 

The  Department  arranged  for  a  consultant  on  informational  retrieval  to 
visit  the  campus  and  demonstrate  an  information  program  on  urban  affairs 
that  could  greatly  increase  the  capabilities  for  undergraduate  research 
and  independent  study.  The  equipment  will  be  included  in  the  next  budget 
request. 
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For  the  first  time,  students  in  Sociology  v;ere  able  to  enroll  (and  did) 
in  intern  relationships  beyond  the  campus,  in  independent  study  course 
which  emphasized  dealing  with  original  data  of  particular  interest  to 
students,  and  undertake  sociologically-oriented  field  trips. 

The  first  student  recruitment  brochure  for  Sociology  for  the  College 
was  drafted  and  now  undergoing  final  editing. 

A  graduate  curriculum  has  been  prepared  and  submitted.  It  both  extends 
the  offerings  at  the  campus  and  creates  the  basis  for  cooperative  programming 
with  Jersey  City  State  College,  Paterson  State  College,  and  Newark  State 
College. 

The  Department  shared  in  the  writing  of  an  interdisciplinary  program  in 
urban  studies,  along  with  geography,  political  sciences,  history,  and  fine 
arts. 


Projects  For  1970 

The  Department  will  apply  to  have  its  funding  in  the  Law  Enforcement 
Education  Program  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  doubled  so  that  it 
can  also  include  correctional  officers  and  court  officers  in  the  program. 

The  interdisciplinary  program  in  urban  studies  will  be  implemented. 

The  program  in  methodology  at  the  undergraduate  level  will  be  introduced. 
It  will  include  both  laboratory  and  field  research  experience.  This  is 
major  departure  in  undergraduate  programming. 

The  Sociology  laboratory  will  be  opened.  While  the  basic  laboratory 
equipment  is  in  the  proposed  1971-72  budget,  it  is  hoped  that  interim 
arrangements  to  obtain  some  basic  calculating  and  data  processing  equip- 
ment can  be  found  and  the  beginning  can  be  made  on  electronic  bibliographic 
retrieval  equipment  and  software. 

The  Department  recently  held  a  four  hour  seminar  of  faculty  and  students  on 
the  meaning  of  pluralism  in  American  society  and  how  a  Sociology  Department 
might  properly  respond  and  lead.  The  concepts  now  being  discussed  include 
tv/o  new  courses  at  the  300  and  400  levels,  one  of  which  would  be  a  rotating 
residence  arrangement  in  New  York  City.  The  students  are  now  writing  this 
course  program. 

The  Department  will  also  try  to  broaden  its  response  to  pluralism  through 
faculty  composition,  student  mix,  library  holdings,  and  policy  research 
programs. 

The  Department  will  add  two  new  full-time  faculty. 
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The  Department,  through  the  College,  plans  to  apply  for  a  Title  I  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  to  underwrite  a  three-day 
conference  on  urban  problems  in  the  Northern  New  Jersey  Metropolitan 
Region  in  association  with  an  advisory  council  for  the  region.  The 
conference  and  program  would  draw  together  expert,  academic,  municipal, 
state,  and  other  resources  and  hopefully  produce  a  publishable  series 
of  reports. 

The  first  conference  is  tentatively  planned  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
criminal  justice.  It  is  hoped  that  the  conference  can  be  an  annual  one 
and  that  each  year  a  comprehensive  report  can  be  published  as  a  service 
to  the  state. 

The  Department  hopes  to  see  completed  in  1970  a  consortium  plan  for  a 
liberal  arts  M.A.  program.  The  plan  is  now  being  developed  and  requires 
the  M.A.  candidates  to  undertake  an  M.A.  thesis  based  upon  field  work. 
Each  of  the  participating  colleges  would  be  responsible  for  managing  an 
urban  research  area.  The  area  for  one  college  v;ould  be  in  a  spanish- 
speaking  community,  another  in  a  black  community,  another  in  a  v/hite 
ethnic  community,  and  so  on.  Each  study  v/ould  be  based  upon  comparative 
analysis  of  data  from  the  several  areas. 

The  Department  will  have,  its  first  summer  program  of  offerings  in  1970, 
using  one  regular  staff  member  and  one  adjunct  member.  Future  summer 
offerings  will  be  expanded  and  broadened  to  offer  graduate  as  well  as 
undergraduate  courses.  A  program  of  evening  and  Saturday  courses  for 
part-time  students  will  be  started. 

Because  of  the  developing  urban  complex  in  the  Meadowlands  just  to  the 
east  of  us,  the  expanding  suburban  sprawl  all  around  the  College  in  every 
direction  and  the  troubled  urban  situation  in  three  adjacent  cities,  the 
Department  believes  that  the  College  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  all 
these  directions.  The  Department  of  Sociology  will  seek  the  ways  in  which 
it  can  contribute  its  share  to  the  total  College  public  services  mission. 

The  Department  hastens  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  needs  in  personnel, 
space  allocation,  equipment,  and  supportive  services  will  be  considerable 
and  the  commitment  will  have  to  be  a  strong  and  a  continuing  one  if  we  are 
to  have  any  important  impact  on  these  problems.  This  will  require  strong 
support  at  all  levels  within  and  without  the  College. 
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During  the  calendar  year  of  1969,  our  Department  faced  increasing 
frustrations,  stresses  and  blocks  in  its  vigorous  efforts  towards  be- 
coming a  top-quality  Department: 

1.  The  total  absence  of  an  instructional  area,  clinic  or  research 
lab. 

2.  The  restriction  of  laboratory  instruction  to  one  room  with  no 
appropriation  for  furniture  and  very  limited  equipment  budget. 

3.  The  rejction  of  our  proposals  for  expanding  summer  session, 
June  intersession,  graduate  offerings  and  evening  courses. 

4.  Allotment  of  an  average  of  only  $15.00  per  year  per  staff  member 
to  cover  all  conference  and  convention  travel. 

Despite  these  and  other  restrictions  v/hich  have  hampered  us  all  the 
more  in  the  light  of  a  crying  emagency  in  the  demand  for  psychological 
services  in  the  community  and  a  mounting  student  demand  for  our  courses, 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  V7e  are  happy  to  report  these  gains: 

1.  Enhancement  of  our  graduate  offerings,  largely  through  support 
from  U.  S.  O.E.  j^Bell  Laboratories,  the  Nev/ark  Board  of  Education 
(Inner-City  Project  for  Training  of  School  Psychologists  for 
Inner -City) . 

2.  Increased  affiliations  for  graduate  student  training  and  interne 
placement  at  Overbrook  Hospital,  Roosevelt  Hospital  in  New  York 
City,  Clinic  Center  for  the  Retarded,  North  Jersey  Training 
School,  Ramapo  Public  Schools,  Mental  Hygiene  Clinics  in  several 
counties,  Montclair  Guidance  Center,  V7est  Essex  Public  Schools 
Consortium,  Greystone  Park  State  Hospital,  and,  most  especially, 
a  top-level  connection  with  the  New  York  Medical  College  -  Flower 
and  Fifth  Avenue  Hospitals.   For  this  last  one  the  College  has 
appropriated  a  special  and  significant  sum  of  money  to  pay  for 
release  time  for  both  Nev/  York  Medical  College  and  our  own  staff 
to  properly  supervise  our  internes  in  this  very  broad  and  inten- 
sive clinical  experience.   We  have  begun  to  teach  clinical  courses 
at  Overbrook  Hospital,  using  both  their  patients  and  their  class- 
rooms.  Our  students  continue  to  do  research  in  communication 
theory  in  tv70  special  rooms  on  campus  totally  equipped  by  Bell 
Laboratories.   In  some  of  these  affiliations  our  students  are 
paid  by  the  affiliate  or  sponsor. 

3.  Tremendous  gains  in  library  resources. 
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4.  Increased  degree  of  active  participation  and  involvement  of 
students  in  the  life  of  the  Department  and  in  its  policy- 
making. 

5.  Continued  acceleration  in  seeking  Federal  and  private  grants 
and  special  support  despite  our  lack  of  a  minimally  adequate 
facility.   In  the  case  of  one  grant  which  was  renewed,  it  is 
stated  in  x^^:iting  from  the  U.S.O.E»  that  we  are  renev7ed  despite 
the  lack  of  adequate  support  from  our  own  institution.   This  is 
the  grant  to  enable  us  to  begin  training  teachers  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  in  1970-71.   During  this  current  year  a  pro-  I 
fessor  spent  her  full  time  developing  a  most  superior  curriculum 
under  this  U.S.O.E.  Bureau  of  the  Handicapped  grant. 

Other  grantors,  like  N.S.F.,  have  declined  to  give  us  awards, 
despite  our  high-quality  staff  (almost  all  with  doctorates, 
many  Diplomates,  N.J.  licenses,  authors,  listed  in  Who '  s  I-7ho, 
etc.,  etc.)  either  because  V7e  are  not  yet  granting  the  doctorate 
or  because  we  have  such  gross  lack  of  a  locus  for  instruction 
and  adequate  laboratories.   They  will  enhance  a  fairly  good  faci- 
lity to  make  it  very  good  but  they  do  not  appreciate  being  asked 
to  cover  the  entire  cost. 

6.  Preparation  of  a  Ph.D.  proposal  in  School  Psychology  for  which  we 
are  ready  to  start  whenever  so  authorized.   Rutgers  University 
accepts  ten  students  per  year  in  this  program  out  of  200  appli- 
cants -  the  need  is  acute!   Forty-four  percent  of  the  budgeted 
positions  for  psychologists  in  the  New  Jersey  state  system  itself 
(let  alone  public  schools,  industry,  and  colleges)  are  presently 
unfilled;  the  profession  and  the  public  become  increasingly 
annoyed;  incompetents  are  taken  on  for  sensitive  work  of  this  kind; 
and  our  rate  of  graduate  grov;th  is  not  being  accelerated  very  much 
by  the  State  budget  at  all  since  our  Department  started  in  1967. 

7.  One  of  our  brilliant  and  hard  working  younger  professors  has 
spent  his  free  time  finding  Army  surplus  equipment.   Dr.  Haupt, 
a  graduate  engineer  prior  to  his  Ph.D.  in  Psychology,  went  to 
great  effort  to  procure  $34,000.00  worth  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment at  no  cost  to  the  Department  or  the  College. 

Our  other  grants  ironically  v/ind  up,  in  a  similar  vein,  saving 
the  College  money  by  paying  for  desks,  files,  airconditioners , 
test  equipment,  books,  travel,  and  certain  subsidized  graduate 
courses.   In  every  single  case  of  this  kind,  the  budgetary  result 
for  us  has  been  to  reduce  our  oum  fundings  from  the  State  on  the 
argument  that  one  just  obtained  "the  money"  from  the  grant! 
"The  money"  was  intended,  legally  and  ethically,  by  the  grantor 
to  SUPPLEMENT  what  we  vzould  normally  be  doing  any^/ay  rather  than 
SUBSIDIZE  the  latter.   This  is  the  source  of  a  constant  bone  of 
contention  with  the  Office  of  Business  Affairs  and  the  Part-Time 
and  Extension  Division.   We  have  bought  typevnriters  for  the 
Department  out  of  grant  funds,  only  then  to  be  asked  to  help 
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defray  structural  renovations  as  v/ell.   The  entire  concept  of 
a  grant  being  used  to  relieve  the  state  budget  of  its  ovm  obli- 
gation is  contrary  to  its  intent,  its  written  v;ord  and  our  ovm 
professional  dreams.   It  surely  reduces  the  motivation  of  our 
staff  to  seek  grants  on  such  bases. 

8.  Class-size,  especially  in  the  electives,  has  been  vastly  re- 
duced and  instructional  innovations  are  increasing.   Our  majors 
now  number  122  and  the  demand  for  our  graduate  v;ork  is  rising 
at  the  rate  of  707o  during  this  past  year.   Thus,  in  keeping 
do\^m  the  size  of  sections,  we  turn  more  and  more  people  av/ay. 
Our  offerings  are  increasing,  however,  in  number  and  in  quality 
except  where  we  have  been  forced  to  carry  as  many  as  12  adjuncts 
in  a  semester  rather  than  add  several  more  full-time  staff; 
again,  the  most  economical  method  has  been  forced  upon  us  even 

to  the  point  Vv^here  adjuncts  are  hired  at  the  last  minute  and 
cannot  be  observed  since  there  are  too  many  of  them. 

9.  Our  affiliation  of  teaching  at  the  Mountainside  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing  was  expanded 

10.   Oui'  involvement  with  the  urban  crisis  is  illustrated  by  starting 
courses  in  Urban  Psychology,  the  hiring  of  black  staff  members 
and  the  involvement  of  interne  training  in  inner-city  installa- 
tions:  Nev/ark,  Paterson,  Harlem  and  the  West  Side  of  New  York 
City. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  are  not  to  falter  in  our  rapid  and  energetic 
growth,  we  need  to: 

1.  Proceed  V7ith  the  doctorate. 

2.  Obtain  one  massive  equipment  allotment  to  get  ahead  and  to  justify 
more  grant  support. 

3.  Expand  the  staff  more  rapidly. 

4.  Provide  an  immediate  space  enlargement. 

Respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Department,  its  staff  and 
its  students,  and  with  profound  appreciation  for  your  strong  moral  sup- 
port and  encouragement, 


--r^/t^  /.W-«- 


c 


Daniel  Brower,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Psychology 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 


In  1969,  the  Department  of  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  was 
established.   Soon  afterv;ard,  our  affiliation  with  the  School 
of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  was  effected.   We  continued 
the  services  and  the  programs  that  were  sponsored  under  our 
former  administration  and  instituted  several  new  programs, 
with  interdisciplinary  perspective. 

The  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  continued  to  train  students  and 
to  serve  the  community,  both  in  the  regular  session  and  in  the 
summer.   As  a  supplement  to  the  training  of  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students,  the  Department  conducted  a  Learning 
Disabilities  Day  Camp  in  consultation  with  the  Departments  of 
Psychology,  Home  Economics,  and  Industrial  Education  and 
Technology.   Furthermore,  we  maintained  our  many  affiliations 
with  hospitals  and  with  special  schools;  e.  g.,  St.  Barnabas 
Medical  Center,  the  Garden  School,  Babies  Unit  of  United 
Hospitals,  Gruenert  Nursery  for  retarded  children,  and  the 
North  Jersey  Training  School  at  Totowa. 

A  special  extension  of  the  Center's  program  was  the  initiation, 

in  September,  of  a  class  for  non-verbal  pre-school  children.  i 

Enrollment  was  disappointingly  low,  and  our  best  efforts  were  1 

not  able  to  provide  the  self-support  that  we  had  planned.   But 

the  remarkable  progress  of  the  two  autistic  children  and  of  the 

one  aphasic  child  v;hom  we  served  was  heartening  to  us  and  to 

their  parents. 

Under  a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  ' 
Welfare  (PL  85-926,  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handicapped), 
five  candidates  studied  full  time  for  the  master's  degree  in 
speech  pathology.   That  grant  has  been  renewed  for  1970-1971 
($21,200) . 

The  Department  sponsored  several  professional  meetings  and 
special  events.   Among  those  activities  were:   a  workshop  in 
language  development  of  the  elementary  school  child  (for  the 
Association  of  Kindergarten  Educators)  ;  a  v;orkshop  in  audiology 
as  a  public  health  service  (for  the  association  of  Essex  County 
nurses) ;  a  survey  of  hearing  levels  of  school  children  (in 
Caldwell  and  in  the  Camden  Street  school  of  Newark) . 

In  those  projects,  as  in  all  of  the  Department's  activities, 
our  two  graduate  assistants  served  important  functions.   Addi- 
tional support  to  the  professional  activities  of  our  Department 
and  of  departments  in  other  colleges  v/as  given  by  the  Montclair 
chapter  of  Sigma  Alpha  Eta,  the  national  honor  society  in  speech 
and  hearing. 

Several  aspects  of  our  program  are  now  under  intensive  study: 
some  programs  need  revision;  some  need  expansion.   In  the  clinic 
we  have  always  served  elementary  school  children  who  have  serious 
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impairments  of  speech  or  of  hearing.   Our  State  has  neglected, 
however,  pre-schoolers,  adolescents,  adults,  geriatric  popula- 
tions, and  urban  populations;  and  we  must  expand  speech  and 
hearing  services  to  those  groups.   Furthermore,  although 
clinical  training  will  be  our  main  thrust  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  we  must  strengthen  or  develop  several  academic  programs; 
namely , programs  in  audiology,  in  speech  sciences  (liberal  arts) , 
and  in  research,  and  programs  in  the  graduate  division.   In  the 
development  of  those  programs,  emphasis  will  be  on  opportunities 
for  interdisciplinary  activities. 

Some  progress  has  already  been  made  toward  those  goals.   We  have 
opened  negotiations  with  geriatric  nursing  homes,  with  rehabili- 
tation centers,  and  with  hospital  speech  and  hearing  clinics  in 
an  attempt  to  recruit  adult  clients  for  our  Saturday  morning 
therapy  classes;  an  audiologist  recently  appointed  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  uses  our  audiometric  facilities  two  days 
a  week  and  serves  incidentally  as  a  consultant  and  as  a  source 
of  referral  for  young  hearing  impaired  children;  we  are  now 
planning  an  undergraduate  liberal  arts  program  in  speech  and 
hearing  sciences;  a  graduate  program  in  special  education  has 
been  approved  by  the  curriculum  committee  of  the  College,  with 
new  programs  in  learning  disabilities,  in  audiology,  in  speech 
pathology,  and  in  remedial  reading.   Special  attention  is  being 
paid  to  our  relationship  to  urban  populations:  a  Department 
committee,  composed  of  Ijlack  students,  white  students,  and  a 
faculty  member,  is  studying  the  ways,  both  curricular  and  non- 
curricular,  that  our  Department  can  increase  its  involvement  in 
urban  affairs  and  strengthen  its  contributions  to  the  solution  of 
urban  problems  that  relate  to  our  discipline. 

To  support  those  programs  and  plans  and  to  increase  our  potential 
for  training  clinicians,  we  will  need  personnel  to  supervise  in 
the  clinic,  to  serve  as  field  representatives  to  off-campus 
facilities,  to  coordinate  services  to  the  community,  to  teach  the 
liberal  arts  courses,  and  to  conduct  research.   A  minimum  start 
for  expanding  our  present  programs  and  services  would  be  the  addition 
of  one  full-time  professor  for  the  fall  of  1970  plus  three  clinical 
adjuncts.   Our  Department  secretary  is  already  overburdened,  and 
she  now  needs  additional  half-time  assistance.   Our  equipment  needs 
are  modest:  auditory  training  units,  some  research  equipr^ent,  and 
some  office  equipment  would  serve  well  for  our  immediate  plans. 
We  hope  to  qualify  for  additional  federal  money  to  meet  those 
needs. 

We  find  our  new  identity  and  our  new  affiliation  invigorating,  and 
we  look  forward  to  a  productive  year. 


GL:as 
3/9/70 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 


In  1969,  the  Department  of  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  was 
established.   Soon  afterward,  our  affiliation  with  the  School 
of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  was  effected.   We  continued 
the  services  and  the  programs  that  were  sponsored  under  our 
former  administration  and  instituted  seyeral  nev\?  programs, 
with  interdisciplinary  perspective. 

The  Speecli  and  Hearing  Center  continued  to  train  students  and 
to  serve  the  comraunity,  both  in  the  regular  session  and  in  the 
summer.   As  a  supplement  to  the  training  of  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students,  the  Department  conducted  a  Learning 
Disabilities  Day  Camp  in  consultation  with  the  Departments  of 
Psychology,  Home  Economics,  and  Industrial  Education  and 
Technology.   Furthermore,  we  maintained  our  many  affiliations 
with  hospitals  and  with  special  schools;  e.  g.,  St.  Barnabas 
Medical  Center,  the  Garden  School,  Babies  Unit  of  United 
Hospitals,  Gruenert  Nursery  for  retarded  children,  and  the 
North  Jersey  Training  School  at  Totovs'a. 

A  special  extension  of  the  Center's  program  was  the  initiation, 
in  September,  of  a  class  for  non-verbal  pre-school  children. 
Enrollment  was  disappointingly  lov;,  and  our  best  efforts  were 
not  able  to  provide  the  self-support  that  we  had  planned.   But 
the  remarkable  progress  of  the  two  autistic  children  and  of  the 
one  aphasic  child  whom  we  served  was  heartening  to  us  and  to 
their  parents. 

Under  a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  ' 
Welfare  (PL  85-925,  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handicapped), 
five  candidates  studied  full  time  for  the  master's  degree  in 
speech  pathology.   That  grant  has  been  renewed  for  1970-1971 
($21,200). 

The  Department  sponsored  several  professional  meetings  and 
special  events.   Among  those  activities  were:   a  workshop  in 
language  development  of  the  elementary  school  child  (for  the 
Association  of  Kindergarten  Educators) ;  a  workshop  in  audiology 
as  a  public  health  service  (for  the  association  of  Essex  County 
nurses) ;  a  survey  of  hearing  levels  of  school  children  (in 
Caldv;ell  and  in  the  Camden  Street  school  of  Nev/ark)  . 

In  those  projects,  as  in,  all  of  the  Department's  activities, 
our  two  graduate  assistants  served  important  functions.   Addi- 
tional support  to  the  professional  activities  of  our  Department 
and  of  departments  in  other  colleges  was  given  by  the  Montclair 
chapter  of  Sigma  Alpha  Eta,  the  national  honor  society  in  speech 
and  hearing. 

Several  aspects  of  our  program  are  now  under  intensive  study: 
some  programs  need  revision;  some  need  expansion.   In  the  clinic 
we  have  always  served  elementary  school  children  who  have  serious 
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impairments  of  speech  or  of  hearing.   Cur  State  has  neglected, 
however,  pre-schoolers,  adolescents,  adults,  geriatric  popula- 
tions, and  urban  populations;  and  we  must  expand  speech  and 
hearing  services  to  those  groups.   Furthermore,  although 
clinical  training  will  be  our  main  thrust  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  we  must  strengthen  or  develop  several  academic  programs; 
namely , programs  in  audiology,  in  speech  sciences  (liberal  arts), 
and  in  research,  and  programs  in  the  graduate  division.   In  the 
development  of  those  programs,  emphasis  will  be  on  opportunities 
for  interdisciplinary  activities. 

Some  progress  has  already  been  made  toward  those  goals.   VJe  have 
opened  negotiations  with  geriatric  nursing  homes,  with  rehabili- 
tation centers,  and  with  hospital  speech  and  hearing  clinics  in 
an  attempt  to  recruit  adult  clients  for  our  Saturday  morning 
therapy  classes;  an  audiologist  recently  appointed  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  uses  our  audiometric  facilities  two  days 
a  week  and  serves  incidentally  as  a  consultant  and  as  a  source 
of  referral  for  young  hearing  impaired  children;  we  are  now 
planning  an  undergraduate  liberal  arts  program  in  speech  and 
hearing  sciences;  a  graduate  program  in  special  education  has 
been  approved  by  the  curriculum  committee  of  the  College,  with 
new  programs  in  learning  disabilities,  in  audiology,  in  speech 
pathology,  and  in  remedial  reading.   Special  attention  is  being 
paid  to  our  relationship  to  urban  populations:  a  Department 
committee,  composed  of' black  students,  white  students,  and  a 
faculty  member,  is  studying  the  ways,  both  curricular  and  non- 
curricular,  that  our  Department  can  increase  its  involvement  in 
urban  affairs  and  strengthen  its  contributions  to  the  solution  of 
urban  problems  that  relate  to  our  discipline. 

To  support  those  programs  and  plans  and  to  increase  our  potential 
for  training  clinicians,  we  will  need  personnel  to  supervise  in 
the  clinic,  to  serve  as  field  representatives  to  off-campus 
facilities,  to  coordinate  services  to  the  community,  to  teach  the 
liberal  arts  courses,  and  to  conduct  research.   A  minimum  start 
for  expanding  our  present  programs  and  services  would  be  the  addition 
of  one  full-time  professor  for  the  fall  of  1970  plus  three  clinical 
adjuncts.   Our  Department  secretary  is  already  overburdened,  and 
she  now  needs  additional  half-time  assistance.   Our  equipment  needs 
are  modest:  auditory  training  units,  some  research  equipn\ent,  and 
some  office  equipment  would  serve  well  for  our  immediate  plans. 
We  hope  to  qualify  for  additional  federal  money  to  meet  those 
needs. 

We  find  our  new  identity  and  our  new  affiliation  invigorating,  and 
we  look  forward  to  a  productive  year. 


GL:as 
3/9/70 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
March  1970 

Department  of  Education 

I,  Notev7orthy  Activities  during  1969 

A.  Planning  for  the  School  of  Education' 

The  year  19o9  i^as  devoted  mainly  to  the  planning,  organizing,  and 
development  of  the  School  of  Education.  Tlie  nonaal  functions  of  the 
departriicnt  \:eve   fulfilled,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  staff  vjas 
organised  into  many  conraittees  "which,  together  with  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students,  planned  the  many  programs  and  structure  of  the 
School  of  Education.  The  staff  devoted  many  hours  to  corifd.ttee  meetings 
and  the  detailed  study  of  many  proposals  for  the  objectives,  organisa- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  School.  A  definite  program  gradually  evolved 
vihich  has  resulted  in  the  creation  and  actual  operation  of  the  School 
of  Education  early  in  1970. 

B.  Experimental  Programs 

A  nimbcr  of  experimental  programs  were  designed,   tried,   and  evaluated, 
all  of  ijhich  i:ill  become  integral  parts  of  the  School  of  Education 
programs.     Aronij  these  the  follovdng  are  perhaps  the  most  outstanding. 

1.  Teacher  Assistants  Program 

There  is  a  definite  trend  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  to 
emphasise  the  values  of  actual  classroom  e;^eriences  as  against 
those  of  college  cli'.ssroo:ii  lectures  and  discussions.  The  student 
leams  more  from  direct  contact  irith  public  school  observations  and 
participations  than  from  any  amount  of  indirect  college  campus  leaiTi- 
ing.  Accordingly  a  program  has  been  in  operation  knovm  as  TAP, 
Teacher  Assistants  Program.  Students  have  spent  thirty  hours  in 
public  school  classroom-3  during  which  tir;ie  they  served  both  as 
obser%^ers  and  participants  in  preparation  of  materials,  work:ing 
v;ith  si;iall  groups  and  individual  students, and  performing  many  of 
the  non-teaching  tasks  of  teachers.  This  program  has  proven  very 
valuable  to  the  students  and  v;ill  be  incorporated  in  the  new  programs. 

2.  Professional  Semester 

The  professional  semester  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  vriLth 
a  much  more  comprehensive  and  meaningful  experience  thaii  the  cus- 
tomary ten  weeks  of  student  teaching.  The  student  spends  an  entire 
semester  as  a  m.ember  of  a  teaching  team  in  a  public  school.  In  this 
capacity  he  plays  all  of  the  roles  of  a  teacher,  ass\iming  all  of 
the  assignments  and  responsibilities  as  v/ell  as  the  classroom 
functions  under  the  c:^ert  guidance  of  the  local  staff  and  a  college 
coordinator  of  the  off -campus  center  in  vihich  the  student  is  spending 
the  semester. 
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B.   Rxporiiiiental  Programs  (continued) 

2.  Professional  Semester  (continued) 

In  conjunction  uith  the  actual  experiences  in  a  school  or  school 
area,  the  coordinator  conducts  a  sciTiinar  of  the  students  in  the 
school  which  enables  the  students  to  relate  and  share  their  exper- 
iences and  problems  with  each  other  and  the  faculty.  This  profes- 
sional semester  has  been  tried  out  in  tvjo  semesters'  pilot  studies 
and  has  received  ver/  favorable  evaluations  by  the  students  involved. 
In  1970-71  a  professional  semester  vri.ll  be  offered  to  all  teacher 
preparation  seniors  on  an  elective  basis.  In  1971-72  it  v.dll  be 
reqijired  of  all  teacher  preparation  seniors  unless  thoy  elect  a 
five-year  program  of  teacher  preparation. 

3 .  Team  Teaching 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  Dep-artment  of  Education  is  that 
it  should  not  only  talk^about  innovative  practices  in  education,  but 
should  practj.ce  them  at  the  college  level.  This  has  been  attempted 
in  various  vzays,  one  of  which  is  the  eruplojnrient  of  team  teaching. 
Different  techniques  of  team  teaching  have  been  employed  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis.  There  is  gradually  emerging  a  number  of  practices 
which  seom  to  be  most  useful  for  our  purposes.  The  results  of  this 
year's  e:q3 crimen ts  will  be  utilized  in  the  design  of  Education  courses 
in  'the  new  programs. 

U.  Independent  i Study 

Various  patterns  of  indepetident  study  have  been  attempted  and 
evaluated.  Certain  princD.plcs  would  appear  to  be  the  most  desirable. 
These  vrould  include  the  necessity  of  a  faii'ly  structui'ed  design  of 
study,  the  holding  of  seminar  sessions  to  discuss  independent  study 
findings,  and  the  need  to  treat  independent  study  as  one  of  several 
tools  to  iruprovo  learning  of  the  student,  rather  than  an  end  in 
itself. 

5.  Modular  Scheduling 

Modular  scheduling  consists  of  using  time  units  which  are  smaller 
than  the  conventional  I4O  to  60  minute  periods.  Some  of  our  courses 
have  been  orgaaiised  in  terms  of  2$   minute  modules  of  learning,  each 
consisting  of  a  different  type   of  class  activity.  This  has  proven 
particularly  useful  in  the  graduate  classes  vj'nich  normally  a.re 
sch^uled  for  100  or  150  minutes. 

In  the  plans  for  the  School  of  Education  all  of  these  practices 
•vri.ll  be  incorporated  in  a  single  pattern  designed  for  maximum  student 
interest  and  learning. 
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II.  Plans  for  1970 

A.  The  School  of  Education 

The  School  of  Education  bscane  operative  as  of  February  1,  1970. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Laurence  Bellagamba,  acting  dean. 
The  structure  of  the  school  consists  of  ei^jht  separate  departments, 
each  representing  an  area  or  function  of  education,  a  Delegate 
Assembly  which  is  the  legislative  and  policy  f orning  group,  and  an 
Adiiiinistrative  Cabinet  vrhich  carries  the  operative  responsibilities 
of  the  School. 

B.  Departments  of  the  School  of  Education 

1.  Department  of  Instruction  and  Curriculu:^ 

2.  Dex>artment  of  Educational  Foundations  and  Conparative  Studies 

3.  Department  of  Educational  Leadership 

U.  Department  of  Ed.ucational  Research  and  Evaluation 

5.  Department  of  Hujiian  Organizational  Development 

6.  Department  of  Personnel  Services 

7.  Department  of  Special  Instructional  Areas 

8.  Department  of  Teclinology  in  Education 

C.  Department  of  Instruction  and  Curriculum 

The  Department  of  Instruction  and  Curriculum  has  tvzo  major 
objectives:  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
and  the  professional  gro^rth  of  teachers  in  service. 

Its  specific  programs  vrould  include  the  follovring: 

1.  A  professional  semester  -  as  previously  described. 

2 .  A  rive  year  program  -  students  who  elect  this  program  will 
receive  a  B.  A.  degree  In  their  major  field  after  four  years, 
but  will  not  be  certified  to  teach  until  after  completion  of 
the  fifth  year  program  which  will  include  a  teaching  in- 
ternship in  a  public  school. 

3.  Gradu.ate  programs  of  certification  -  for  college  graduates 
v;ho  wish  to  enter  the  teacliing  profession.  One  program  is 
designed  for  those  students  viho  i-dll  need  a  professional 
semester  and  another  program  for  those  who  ai'e  teaching  vjith 
an  emergency  certificate.  Tiie  Urban  Institute  students 
•vrLll  fall  in  the  latter  category. 

li.  I-Iaster's  degree  candidates  who  v:ill  use  their  certification 
program  as  part  of  their  master's  degree  requirements. 

$,   I-^.ster's  degree  programs  for  certified  teachers  v:ho  are 
seeking  further  professional  growth  and  desire  a  Master's 
degree  in  Education.  Teacher  Corps  students  vjill  be  in 
this  program. 

6.  Elective  cuui^ses  for  students  v;ho  are  not  engaged  in  any 
of  the  above  prograri-:S  but  wish  to  take  courses  as  electivcs 
in  other  dei'^-rti-ipntal  or  school  prograirs  or  wish  to  tai:e 
a  course  because  of  personal  interest  in  it,  regardless 
of  credit. 

During  the  year  1970-71  The  Department  of  Instruction  and 
Cu2Ticul\iin  will  be  offering  all  of  these  pro^ci'ams  as  well  as 
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makins  the  necessary  transitional  adjustments  of  those  students 
V7ho  are  alreadj""  matriculated  in  existing  programs. 

D.  Staff  Needs 

The  new  programs  v;ill  not  require  any  additional  staff,  per  se, 
except  as  larger  munbers  of  students  are  enrolled.  Hov:ever,  in  19^9 
the  Education  Department  was  seriously  understaffed,  some  eight 
positions  short  of  meeting  the  instructional  needs  of  current  sections 
and  student  t?>aching  supervision.  Tnis  shortage  V7as  adjusted  by  the 
enployiient  of  adjunct  instn.ictors  equivalent  of  these  positions. 
Sixty  percent  of  our  student  teachers  had  to  be  supervised  by  personnel 
other  than  our  regular  staff  as  veil  as  a  considerable  niuriber  of 
graduate  courses.  This  is  not  a  good  practice. 

It  vjill  be  further  aggravated  in  the  new  programs  by  the  need  for 
having  regiilar  staff  members  as  coordinators  of  the  professional 
semester  programs  and  also  for  the  team  teachJ-ng  practices.  We  v/ould 
not  vient   adjunct  personnel  for  either  of  these  pui'poses.  A  minimum 
of  eight  additional  positions  is  needed  for  197C-1971. 


Ralph  Walter 

Chairman,   Department  of  Bduct'tion,1969 

Chairp.a-n,   Departiaent  of  Instruction 

and  Curriculum,   1970 
Director,   Student  Field  E>:periences, 

1970 
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The  importance  of  the  library  as  an  integral  part  of  the  instructional 
program  of  our  college  is  v;idely  recognized  by  students  and  faculty  alike. 
Thus  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  the  acceleration 
of  the  grovjth  of  the  library's  collections.   Twenty-five  per  cent  more 
items  were  added  to  the  collections  in  1969  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Thus  faculty  and  students  now  have  access  to  a  total  of  some  3  53,000 
volumes. 

A  number  of  factors  contributed  to  our  ability  to  increase  our  rate  of 
acquisitions,  not  the  least  of  which  v/as  the  addition  of  staff,  for 
expansion  of  staff  is  a  siner'qua  non  for  the  effective  expenditure  of  an 
expanded  book  budget.   Other  factors  include  the  receipt  in  1969  of  some 
3,000  of  the  anticipated  4,000  to  5,000  titles  being  purchased  with  "turn- 
around" funds  from  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  and  the  allocation 
of  $111,000  to  our  college  for  library  improvement  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.   The  latter  event  has  resulted  in  a  book  budget  almost  double  that 
of  last  year,  a  v/elcome  and  needed  development,  though  it  vzill  tax  the 
library  staff  to  capacity  to  spend  the  funds  quickly  enough  and  at  the  same 
time  wisely.   In  fact  a  half  dozen  of  the  library  clerical  staff  have  been 
working  overtime  regularly  and  willingly  since  November  to  a  total  of 
30  hours  per  v;eek  in  order  to  expedite  the  processing  of  book  orders. 

Gifts  of  book  collections  by  private  donors  during  the  year  have  contributed 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  library's  resources.   The  most  notable  am.ong  these 
was  Dr.  Lillian  Calcia's  generous  gift  of  her  excellent  personal  collection 
of  books  relating  to  the  Fine  Arts.   This  collection  will  serve  as  a  fitting 
reminder  to  faculty  and  students  of  the  years  of  devoted  service  Dr.  Calcia 
gave  to  the  college  as  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.   VJorthy  of 
note  also  is  the  "Buzz"  Aldrin  collection  of  science  books  which  as  come 
to  our  library  through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Mary  Arny  of  the  Biology 
Department.   The  Time-Life  Series  in  Science  make  up  the  volumes  that  have 
been  received  to  date  in  this  collection  commemorating  the  achievement 
of  Montclair's  illustrious  astronaut. 

Our  efforts  to  develop  and  m.ake  knov.Ti  the  library's  resources  relating  to 
black  history  and  accomplishments  came  to  full  fruition  with  the 
publication  last  fall  of  a  list  of  our  holdings  entitled  "The  Black  Man  in 
Africa  and  America,  His  Past  and  Present:  A  Selective  Bibliography."   This 
bibliography  of  some  1,000  monographs  has  elicited  very  favorable  reactions 
from  faculty  and  students,  black  and  white,  and  we  have  received  requests 
for  copies  from  near  and  far.   Full  credit  is  due,  not  only  to  Professor 
Mary  Hellman,  Coordinator  of  our  Reference  Services,  v/ho  V7as  responsible 
for  the  compilation  of  the  bibliography,  but  also  to  all  the  various 
members  of  the  library  staff  v;ho  contributed  directly  or  indirectly  to 
its  production. 

Among  the  more  prominent  acquisitions  of  1969  were  109  reels  of  microfilm 

comprising  a  portion  of  the  Schomburg  Collection, an  outstanding  collection 

on  negro  life  and  history  that  is  administered  by  The  Kew  York  Public  Library, 
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Wc  shall  acquire  more  of  this  collection  as  additional  microfilm  is  issued  . 
4lso  worthy  of  note  were  several  items  to  enrich  our  collection  in  the  field 
of  music,  viz.,  the  periodical  Etude  on  microfilm  1883-1957^ and  the  complete 
works  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Schubert.   Our  science  collection  benefited 
from  the  addition  of  such  iem^^Tjcilstein' s  Ilandbuch  der  organischen  Chemie 
(53  volumes)  and  Mellor's  Comprehensive  Treatise  of  Inorganic  &  Theoretical 
Chemistry  (16  volumes).   This  is  but  a  small  sample  of  the  total, 

Particularly  rich  as  a  source  of  authentic  up-to-date  information  on  all  phases 
of  life  in  these  United  States  is  our  rapidly  grov/ing  depository  collection  of 
United  States  Government  publications.   Through  issuance  by  the  library  of  a 
biweefj^ly  selective  listing  of  the  latest  additions  to  this  collection  and 
through  the  reference  librarians'  intensive  V7ork  in  guiding  faculty  and 
students  in  the  intricacies  of  its  usejV/ider  awareness  of  this  too  often 
neglected  resource  is  being  developed.   Need  for  more  space  for  this 
collection  forced  us  to  take  over  in  1969  the  alcove  formerly  housing  current 
copies  of  periodicals,  an'  expedient  which  v;as  unfortunate  but  necessary. 

The  student  conference  room  that  formerly  housed  the  United  States 
government  publications  became  in  turn  the  temporary  "home"  of  the  depository 
collection  of  New  Jersey  government  publications.   Full  development  of  the 
use  of  the  tv70  depository  collections  will  only  be  realized  when  sufficient 
staff  becomes  available  to  allow  a  librarian  to  devote  full-time  to  this 
assignment . 

As  an  instrument  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  college's  teacher  preparation 
program  the  Curriculum  Laboratory  has  been  distinctly  improved.   Up-to-date 
instructional  material  in  the  form  of  recently  published  textbooks  and  out- 
standing and  innovative  courses  of  study  in  a  variety  of  subjects  from  school 
systems  in  many  areas  of  the  nation  were  added  to   improve  the  scope  and 
quality  of  the  collection.   This  has  generated  increased  use  not  only  by 
students  and  faculty  of  the  college  but  also  by  teachers  and  Curriculum 
Committees  from  neighboring  coim:iunities . 

Progress  is  being  made  towards  the  goal  of  expanding  the  library  resources 
available  to  our  faculty  and  students  through  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  libraries  of  other  institutions.   As  chairman  of  a  library  committee 
for  the  North  Jersey  Collegiate  Planning  Secretariat,  the  College  Librarian 
was  able  to  gain  the  agreement  of  the  college  librarians  at  Paterson, 
Newark  and  Jersey  City  State  Colleges  to  the  establishment  of  reciprocal 
borrov.'ing  arrangements  for  all  faculty  of  the  four  institutions  beginning  in 
the  Fall  Semester,  1970.   Reciprocal  borrowing  was  also  agreed  upon  for  all 
students  enrolled  in  consortium  programs  in  the  four  colleges.   This  is  a 
major  accomplishment.   Our  Circulation  Librarian,  Mrs,  Marian  Siegeltuch, 
is  serving  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  to  work  out  with  the  circulation 
librarian^h  of  the  other  colleges   the  procedures  necessary  to  effect  the 
reciprocal  arrangement.   Also  through  the  efforts  of  the  College  Librarian 
agreement  in  principle  was  reached  among  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
New  Jersey  State  College  and  University  Librarians,  representing  the  six 
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state  colleges, the  three  campuses  of  Rutgers-The  State  University,  Douglass 
College,  Newark  College  of  Engineering  and  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Medicine  &  Dentistry,  for  a  reciprocal  borrov/ing  arrangement  for  all 
faculty  of  these  institutions.   Details  of  this  arrangement  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out. 

The  College  Li.brarian  also  served  on  a  committee  of  the  Council  of  Nev;  Jersey 
State  College  &  University  Librarians  which  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  a  project  to  produce  a  computerized  Union  List  of  Periodicals  for  the 
libraries  represented  in  the  Council,  This  project  is  x^7ell  under  way  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  Union  List  will  be  ready  by  mid-1970. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Library  Resources  Committee  of  the  College  and  University 
Section  of  the  New  Jersey  Library  Association,  the  College  Librarian  presented 
a  report  recommending  the  establishm.ent  of  four  additional  cooperative 
projects  to  benefit  the  college  libraries  of  New  Jersey.   As  a  result  of 
acceptance  of  the  report,  committees  have  been  appointed  by  the  College  & 
University  Section  to  explore  means  of  realizing  the  proposed  projects.   Our 
Circulation  Librarian  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  to 
investigate  the  utilization  of  electronic  data  processing  to  create  an 
up-to-date  union  list  of  periodicals  held  in  all  New  Jersey  Libraries. 

Cooperative  endeavors  such  as  those  mentioned  above  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
the  firm  basis  upon  which-  adequate  library  service  for  our  students  and 
faculty  is  going  to  depend.   The  College  Librarian  is  to  take  office  as 
President  of  the  College  &  University  Library  Section  of  the  New  Jersey 
Library  Association  in  May  1970,  giving  him  opportunity  to  pursue  the 
advocacy  of  cooperation  among  Nev;  Jersey  college  libraries. 

Computerization  of  the  routine  procedures  of  libraries  appears  to  offer 
some  savings  in  the  use  of  clerical  personnel,  if  not  savings  in  money, 
and  to  provide  services  and  management  data  not  available  under  current 
conditions  of  operation  of  our  library.   VJe,  therefore,  look  forward  to  the 
day  vjhen  adequate  computer  services  will  be  available  on  campus  or  in  a 
centralized  location  on  a  time-shared  basis,  to  allow  us   to  computerize 
such  library  operations  as  lend  themselves  to  electronic  data  processing. 
A  small  start  has  beer,  made  in  that',<^our  technical  processes  operation. 
Book  pockets  have  been  placed  so  that  they  v;ill  accommodate  IBM  punched 
cards  v/hich  are  necessary  for  a  computerized  circulation  system  for  book 
loans.  In  view  of  the  planning  money  for  centralized  technical  processes 
and  a  computerized  library  system  included  in  the  Department  of  Higher 
Education  budget  for  1970/71  it  is  imperative  that  V7e  prepare  the  library 
as  fully  as  , possible  for  conversion  to  a  computerized  system.   To 
accompli sh,^Ve' shall  need,  first  of  all,  a  systems  analyst  to  survey  all 
operations  of  the  library  with  a  view  to  creating  an  over-all  plan  for 
conversion  rather  than  convert  on  a  piecemeal  basis.   In  addition  a 
librarian  v/ill  be  needed  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  College 
Librarian,  can  devote  full  time  to  planning  in  cooperation  with  the 
systems  analyst.   It  is  impossible  to  list  here  all  the  antid.pated 
benefits  but  among  them  are  a  more  efficient  circulation  system  and  the 
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transfer  of  the  library  catalog  to  magnetic  tape  from  which  could  be  produced 
a  book  catalog  of  the  library's  holdings  for  deposit  in  all  the  college 
departments  and  a  series  of  subject  bibliographies  on  demand. 

Audio-visual  facilities  have  been  available  on  our  campus  for  some  years,  but 
separately  from  the  library  facilities.   Logic  would  seem  to  demand  that  as 
instructional  resources,  audio-visual  facilities  be  incorporated  into  the 
library  facility.   To  maintain  the  proper  balance,  the  whole  range  of  instruc- 
tional resources  would  necessarily  come  under  the  direction  of  the  College 
Librarian.   To  this  end  we  have  recommended  the  letting  of  a  contract  to  a 
reputable  firm  for  the  design  and  installation  of  a  random  access  audio-video 
information  system  to  be  incorporated  in  the  library.   This  v;ould  not  be 
inexpensive  for  the  estimated  minimum  cost  would  be  half  a  million  dollars. 
However  to  try  to  create  such  a  ^.ystem  piecemeal  would  result  in  an  end  product 
that  would  be  far  less  than  adequate  at  a  cost  that  v/ould,  in  the  long  run, 
probably  be  greater. 

The  decision  to  reduce  to  $1,000,000  the  amount  available  to  create  additional 
library  space  V7as  a  serious  blow  to  our  plans  to  maintain  adequate  library 
services  in  the  face  of  projected  increases  in  enrollment.   We  have  already 
had  to  encroach  upon  student  reading  areas  to  provide  needed  space  for  library 
staff  in  our  expanding  operations.   We  vjill  undoubtedly  have  to  encroach  upon 
the  reading  areas  further  to  provide  space  for  books  if  the  present  rate  of 
acquisitions  continues.   This  is  unfortunate  to  say  the  least.   Hox^ever,  it 
would  be  a  cause  for  regret'  to  see  the  rate  of  acquisitions  decrease  for  the 
library's  collection  has  now  reached  46  per  cent  of  the  minimum  standard  of 
adequacy  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  as  opposed  to  40  per 
cent  tv70  years  ago.   Certainly  we  must  plan  nov7  to  release  for  library  use  as 
soon  as  possible  the  tv70  classrooms  in  the  library  building,  planning  in  the 
meantime  for  the  most  effective  possible  use  of  the  new  space  to  be  provided 
with  the  m-  ney  from  the  bond  issue. 

This  report  V70uld  not  be  complete  without  mention  o^the  marvellous  cooperation 
of  the  library  staff  in  the  face  of  increasingly  serious  over-crowding  and 
increases  in  workload  v7ithout  corresponding  increases  in  personnel.   Mrs. 
Blanche  Haller,  who  assumed  the  position  of  Associate  Librarian  in  the  autumn 
of  1969,  deserves  special  mention  for  the  first-class  job  that  she  is  doing 
in  as'iisting  with  the  administration  of  the  library. 

Respectfully  submitted 


Dr.  John  R.  Beard 
College  Librarian 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  SCHOOL  YFAR   1968-69 


Kontclair  State  College 

Department  of  College  Hich  School 

Report  to  the  President 

Acadenic  Year 

1968  -  1969 


I,  Introduction 

The  1968-69  school  year  for  College  High  School  opened 
smoothly.  The  faculty,  students,  and  administration  were  pleased  that 
the  accrediting  agencies,  the  Nevr  Jersey  Department  of  Education  and 
the  lliddle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  had 
granted  accreditation  to  College  High  School  follo'.ring  their  scheduled 
visits  to  our  school  during  the  196? -68  school  year  and  looked  fon-jard 
to  the  nevT  school  year  with  a  sense  of  accoi^iplishraent  and  exhilaration. 
By  November  1963,  however,  the  "Svrord  of  D?jnocles"  that  had  been  sus- 
pended over  College  High  School  for  at  least  the  past  six  years  vjas 
layered  vrith  the  announcement  by  President  Thorias  H.  Richardson  on 
November  U,  I968  that  he,  after  much  soul  searching,  had  decided  to 
recorimend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  College  High  School  be  phased 
out.  Dr.  Richardson  met  with  the  College  High  School  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  P.T.A.  Kxecutive  Council.  The  Board  of  Trustees  acted  on 
President  Richardson's  recomjr.ondation  at  their  January  I969  meeting 
at  vrhich  tir.ie  the  resolution  to  phase  out  College  High  School  was 
passed  unanimously  vrith  the  method  of  phase-out  to  be  determined  by 
Drc  Richardson  in  consultation  vrith  all  interested  parties.  Ileetings 
were  scheduled  by  Dr.  Richardson  vrith  the  parents,  faculty  and  the 
Student  Council  officers  of  College  High  School  to  help  to  determine 
an  equitable  plan  for  phase-out.  By  March  5,  I969  President  Richardson 
had  reached  a  decision  on  the  manner  of  phase-out.  The  tenas  of  the 
phase^-out  were: 

1.  College  High  School  vrill  be  phased  out  over  a  four-year 
period, 

2.  All  classes  from  the  present  grade  8  through  the  present 
gr£;dc  11  vrill  be  continued  through  graduation  at  the 
conclusion  of  grade  12,  vrhich  vrould  make  the  Class  of 
June,  1973  the  last  graduating  class  from  College  High 
School. 

3.  The  present  seventh  gi^adc  class  vrill  leave  College  High 
School  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  I968-69  school 

year . 

Itc     V.o  new  seventh  grade  vrill  be  adirdtted  for  the  1969-70 
school  year. 
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This  announcement  was  the  signal  for  a  new  rash  of 
meetings  by  seventh  grade  parents  trjang  to  exhort  Dr.  Richardson  to 
pei'init  the  seventh  grade  to  remain  in  the  school  and  by  members  of 
the  P.T.A.  who  felt  that  action  by  the  Legislature  might  delay  or 
prevent  the  closing  of  College  High  School.  Since  action  p>ertainin2 
to  the  closing  of  carapus  schools  at  other  state  colleges  had  also  been 
accomplished,  parent  groups  from  each  of  the  campus  schools  attempted 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  to  keep  campus  schools  open.  By  the  year's 
end,  however,  with  other  campus  schools  already  closed,  all  but  a  small 
group  of  parents  became  resigned  to  the  inevitability  of  the  closing  of 
College  High  Schoolo 

II.  Faculty  Statistics  -  Spring  Semester  I969 

Total  number  of  faculty  -  ^2  (Full-time  equivalency  -  13) 
Professors  -  7  Assistant  Professors  -  2U 

Associate  Professors  -  7      Instructors  -  10 

Graduate  Assistants  -  h 

III.  Special  Features  and  Accomplishments 

A  school  calendar  more  comparable  to  the  regular  college 
calendar  was  adopted. 


were  held, 


Two  regular  faculty  meetings  and  one  special  meeting 


The  College  High  School  Advisory  Council  also  met.  A 
college  junior  vras  added  to  the  membership  of  this  Council. 

In  general,  each  department  functioned  along  the  lines 
of  their  organization  and  activities  reported  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  College  High  School  Guidance  Program  continued  to 
function  very  much  along  the  lines  of  the  organization  and  activities 
reported  last  year.  Because  of  the  decision  to  phase  out  College  High 
School,  though,  the  Director  of  College  High  School  -  Dr.  Castens  - 
and  the  Guidance  Director  -  Mrs,  Gaeng  -  spent  considerable  time  in 
consultation  with  the  guidance  staffs  of  Hillside  Junior  High  School 
and  Mount  Hebron  Junior  High  School.  These  v:ere  the  two  schools  to 
which  most  of  the  students  v:ho  were  in  the  seventh  grade  at  College  High 
School  transferred  when  their  class  vras  phased  out  in  June  1969.  The 
lo'.Ta  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  in  the  areas  of  vocabulary,  reading,  spelling, 
arithr;ietic  concepts,  and  aritlimetic  probleras  vrere  administered  to  these 
students  because  the  Montclair  School  System  uses  the  results  of  these 
tests  as  one  of  the  criteria  in  grouping  their  students.  Several  con- 
ferences were  held  v;ith  the  guidance  counselors  in  these  tvio  schools  and 
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all  necessary  transcripts  and  reports  vxere  fon:arded  to  them  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  in  order  to  make  as  smooth  a  transition  as 
possible  for  the  students  v7ho  had  to  leave  College  High  School. 
Telephone  conversations  v:ere  also  held  with  guidance  officials  in 
Clifton  and  Little  Falls  because  a  few  students  returned  to  those 
canmunities.  No  special  testing  was  required,  hovrever.  Although 
some  parents  showed  considerable  reservations  about  the  necessary 
change,  the  return  to  the  local  school  systems  seems  to  have  gone 
smoothly. 

Among  the  most  important,  but  more  usual  guidance 
activities  conducted  this  year,  were  the  follc-jing: 

lo  Individual  conferences  vTith  the  parents  of  all  seventh 
grade  students  and  nevrcomers  to  upper  grade  levels, 

2,  Individual  conferences  vrLth  eleventh  grade  parents  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  students'  records  and  helping 
them  select  colleges  to  which  students  might  v;ant  to 
apply, 

3,  Conferences  vriLth  any  parents  and/or  students  v;hen  educa- 
tional and  social  needs  of  the  students  warranted  them. 

College  High  School  again  served  as  a  training  center 
for  interns  in  guidance  and  three  students  \iho   were  working  for  their 
master  of  arts  degree  in  guidance  from  the  Student  Personnel  Division 
of  the  College  vrorked  here  for  at  least  seventy  hours  each. 

All  members  of  College  High  School's  Graduating  Class 
of  1969  were  accepted  at  one  of  more  colleges,  but  one  student  decided 
not  to  go  to  college  as  she  auditioned  for  and  v;as  later  accepted  by 
the  New  York  City  Ballet  Company. 

As  usual  admissions  representatives  f^^om  about  twenty- 
five  colleges  visited  College  High  School  or  conferred  vrith  Mrs.  Gaeng 
by  telephone.  The  following  colleges  sent  representatives  to  College 
High  School  for  the  first  tim.e: 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  Nev;  York 

Baker  University,  Bald'.rin,  Kansas 

Co  V/.  Post,  Brookville,  Nev-r  York 

College  of  Insurance,  New  York,  New  York 

College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent,  New  York,  New  York 

Drew  University,  Madison,  New  Jersey 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania 

V/estminster  College,  Nev7  VJilmington,  Pennsylvania 

In  addition  to  taking  the  usual  tests  such  as  the 
College  Board  Tests,  National  Merit  Scholarship  Qualifying  Test,  and 
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the  Supplementary  Language  Test,  six  students  took  Advanced  Placement 
Tests  -  one  senior  in  English,  t'.ro  seniors  in  math,  and  three  juniors 
in  American  Mstory.  All  students  earned  "3"  or  "U"  on  these  tests 
and  uere  thus  eligible  for  consideration  for  advanced  placement  in 
college  if  they  so  desired « 

Mrs.  Gaeng  uas  provided  with  the  much  needed  services 
of  a  part-time  secretary  during  the  rush  period  for  getting  out  college 
applications  and  mid-year  grades.  She  greatly  appreciated  this  help, 
but  there  is  a  need  for  a  regular  part-time  secretary  in  the  guidance 
office,  and  vre  hope  provision  will  be  made  for  such  services  during  the 
school  year  1969-1970. 

IV,  Problems  and  Rec onmendations 

Sustaining  morale  of  our  high  school  students  as  total 
school  enrollment  decreases  with  each  graduating  class  vri.ll  be  a  major 
problem  over  the  next  four  years.  Additional  opportunities  for  our 
students  to  participate  in  selected  activities  on  the  college  level 
are  being  explored* 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  ^^^ 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  HUMAN  SEXUALITY 
March  9,  1970 

THE  BOARD 

Old  Board  Members  are:  Dr.  Allan  B.  Crunden,  Jr.,  Mr.  Clifford  Greenwald; 
Mr.  Philip  Kupchik;  Dr.  Harry  Oestreich;  Mr.  William  Risser;  and  Mr.  John 
Sheehy.   The  new  member  as  of  March,  1969  is  Dr.  E.  Alma  Flagg. 

COURSES  TAUGHT  ON  AND  OFF  CAMPUS 

During  second  semester,  1968-1969,  Education  A36  was  taught:  Berkeley 
Heights  (31)  Mr.  Haver;  Campus  (55)  Mr.  Sheehy;  Middleto\^m  (30)  Dr.  Runden; 
Nex%'ton  (20)  Dr.  Maynard  Rich;  Piscatavv^ay  (20)  Dr.  Gorman;  Parsippany  (27) 
Dr.  Gorman;  Westfield  (27)  Dr.  Seymour;  West  Long  Branch  (57)  Dr.  Seymour. 
Dr.  'Runden  taught  the  follov/ing  sections  of  Education  601  during  the  spring 
semester,  1968-1969:  Campus  (58);  Northvale  (127). 

Summer  1969:  Education  A36 — Campus  (62);  Education  601 — Campus  (27), 
both  taught  by  Dr.  Runden. 

Education  436  was  taught  fall  semester,  1969-1970:  Campus  (38) 
Dr.  Runden;  Chatham  (29).  Mr.  Sheehy;  Demarest  (27)  Dr.  Janus;  Parsippany  (22) 
Mr.  Tetens.   Education  601  was  taught  the  fall  semester,  1969-1970:  Campus 
(33)  Dr.  Runden;  Long  Branch  (55)  Dr.  Runden. 

Spring  semester,  1969-1970,  Education  A36  is  being  taught:  Campus  (17) 
Dr.  Runden;  Tenafly  (22)  Dr.  Janus;  Parsippany  (33)  Mr.  Sheehy;  Raritan  (22) 
Dr.  Seymour.   We  have  one  section  of  Education  601  on  campus  which  Dr. 
Runden  conducts  during  the  spring  semester,  1969-1970.   The  enrollment  in 
this  course  is  52. 

Dr. Runden:  (1)  Taught  a  lO-session  class  in  sex  education  for  parents 
in  the  Adult  School  of  West  Milford,  September  23  to  December  9,  1969; 
(2)  Coordinated  and  taught  a  5-session  course  for  Fair  Lavm  K-3  Teachers, 
September  17,  1969  to  February  A,  1970;  (3)  Coordinated  and  taught  a 
7-session  course  for  Livingston  K-6  teachers,  January  5  to  March  2,  1970. 

SPEAKING  ENGAGEMENTS 

Dr.  Runden  spoke  at  the  follov;ing  places:  January,  16,  1969 — Willingboro 
School  System;  January  26 — St.  James  Church,  Upper  Montclair;  February  12 — 
Gregory  Elementary  School  P.T.A.,  West  Orange;  February  19 — Dr.  Seidmaii's 
Class;  February  24 — Berkeley  Heights  P.T.A.;  February  27 — Curriculum  Committee 
and  Board  Members,  Nev;ark  Public  School  System;  February  9  and  March  9 — 
Young  People  of  three  churches  in  Little  Falls;  March  10 — Monmouth  Beach  P.T.A.; 
>Iarch  11 — Teachers'  Institute,  East  Paterson;  March  24 — Milton-Cozy  Lake  P.T.A. 
(Mr.  Fcsta  for  Dr.  Runden);  April  14 — Oakhurst  P.T.A. ;  April  16 — Ridge  Road 
School  P.T.A.,  Cedar  Grove;  July  7 — Dr.  Williams'  Class;  August  2 — Upward 
Bound  (Campus);  August  28 — Goldman's  West  Orange;  October  6 — Focus  on  Women, 
Speaker,  Campus;  October  8 — School  ^5   P.T.A.,  Clifton;  October  10 — PANE, 
Congregational  Church,  Verona;  October  15 — Schoolmen's  Club  of  Newark,  Rock 
Springs  Inn,  West  Orange;  October  26 — Bayonne  Jewish  Center;  November  6 — 
N.J.A.P.H.E.R. ,  N.J.E.A.  Convention;  November  12— Schuyler  School  P.T.A., 
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Kearny;  November  15 — Herbert  Lehman  College,  Tri-State  Conference; 
November  19 — Nutley-Bloomf ield  AAUW;  December  3 — Dr.  Redd ' s  Class  in 
venereal  disease  control;  January  26,  1970 — Harmony  School  P.T.A.,  New 
Monmouth;  February  13,  1970 — Tombrock  College;  February  17,  1970 — Ocean 
Grove  P.T.A.;  February  2A ,  1970 — Kutley  Junior  Women's  Club  (Mrs.  Wilson 
for  Dr.  Runden) .   Dr.  Runden  is  scheduled  to  speak  to  Dr.  Williams' class 
on  May  13,  1970. 

CONSULTATION 

Examples  of  consultations  given  in  1969  are:  January  16 — Willingboro 
School  System;  January  27 — Jev/ish  Council  of  Essex  County;  April  24  — 
Paterson  State  College;  May  7 — East  Orange  School  System;  July  17 — Fair 
LavTi  Schools;  September  11 — Chancellor  Dungan;  September — October,  NET 
Television. 

CONFERENCES 

Dr.  Runden  attended  the  follovjing  conferences:  March  29-31  — 
Orthopsychiatric  Conference,  New  York;  April  11-13 — American  Association 
of  Sex  Educators  and  Counselors,  Washington;  April  26 — New  Jersey  Health 
Council,  Bordentovm;  July  14 — American  Medical  Association,  meetings  on 
sex  education  and  human  sexuality;  September  5-8 — Melville  Society, 
Nantucket;  October  11 — New  Jersey  Health  Council,  Freehold;  November  5 — 
Carrier  Clinic,  Belle  Mead,  Masters  and  Johnson  on  Rapid  Treatment  of 
Sexual  Inadequacy;  November  6 — N.J.E.A.  Convention  with  exhibit; 
November  15 — Herbert  Lehman  College. 

LEGISLATIVE  HEARINGS 

Dr.  Runden  and  Dr.  Rotter  attended  the  legislative  hearings  on  sex 
education  on  August  14  and  September  15,  1969.   On  September  15,  both 
Dr.  Runden  and  Dr.  Rotter  appeared,  presented  a  paper,  and  ansv;ered 
questions  from  Senator  Hiering  and  Committee. 

MEMBERSHIPS 
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Dr.  Runden  and/or  the  Foundation  is  currently  a  member  of  the  follov;ing 
organizations:   American  Institute  of  Family  Relations;  New  Jersey  Health 
Education  Council;  American  Association  of  Sex  Educators  and  Counselors; 
Essex  County  Education  Association;  National  Council  on  Family  Relations; 
New  Jersey  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation;  SIECUS, 
American  Public  Health  Association;  National  Education  Association,  Nev;  Jersey 
Education  Association,  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Sex. 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Dr.  Runden  and  the  program  at  Montclair  State  College  v/ere  discussed 
on  the  David  Susskind  Show  released  on  Sunday,  November  10,  1969. 

Both  Dr.  Rotter  and  Dr.  Runden  furnished  materials  during  October  and 
November  for  programs  for  NET  Television. 

Dr.  Runden  and  Dr.  Rotter  appeared  on  "Open  Mike,"  W-\TR   in  Morristov.m  on 
December  8,  1969.   Dr.  Runden  appeared  on  the  follov/ing  programs:  "Lady  Talk," 
WJLK,  June  13,  1969,  Asbury  Park;  "Hot  Line,"  WJRZ,  October  5,  1969, 
Hackonsack,  (9:00-9:55  p.m.).   Dr.  Runden  was  intei'viewed  on  tape  by  WCBS. 
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This  tape  was  played  at  intervals  all  day  long  on  September  17,  1969 
over  Radio  WCBS. 

MATERIALS 

Forty-three  copies  of  the  tape  Dr.  Runden  made  on  "\%1iy  Sex  Education 
in  the  Schools,"  have  been  sold. 

As  of  February  19,  1970,  the  Foundation  library  has  560  books  and 
periodicals.   The  library  has  furnished  books  and  materials  for  reports, 
forums,  papers,  debates,  to  Montclair  State  College  students  for  their 
courses  in  health,  psychology,  education,  speech,  home  economics,  etc. 
Books  and  materials  have  also  been  lent  to  a  number  of  professional 
medical  people,  psychologists,  counselors,  etc. 

We  now  have  15  films,  36  sound  filmstrips,  2  slide  sets,  1  set  of 
transparencies,  2  teaching  record  kits.   These  audio-visual  materials  are 
used  in  our  on-campus  and  off -campus  classes.   They  are  lent  to  PTA  groups, 
teachers'  meetings,  professional  meetings,  and  community  organizations  at 
a  small  rental  fee. 

PUBLICATIONS 

"To  Be  A  Woman,"  in  book,  Marital  Counseling:  Morality,  edited  by  Hirsch 
Silverman,  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Publisher. 


Dr.  George  S.  Rotter,  Director  of  Research 

Gave  consistent  consultation  to  Willingboro  Schools  and  v;ith  Mrs. 
Barton  on  campus. 

Carried  out  a  survey  at  Montclair  State  College  of  students'  attitudes 
toward  the  Peace  in  Viet  Nam  Moratorium. 

Had  speaking  engagements:   November  12 — Brick  To^^mship;  November  2A  — 
Bayonne  Jewish  Center;  November  lA — New  Jersey  Psychological  Association, 
Workshop  Participation  with  Peter  Worms,  Campus;  November  A — American 
Jewish  Congress,  Springfield. 

Attended  conferences:  Tri-State  Conference,  Herbert  Lehman  College; 
N.J.E.A.  Convention,  Atlantic  City;  Eastern  Psychological  Association, 
paper  presented,  "Race,  VJork  Performance,  and  Merit  Ratings,"  April  9,  1969. 

Has  built  up  a  collection  of  608  reprints  on  subjects  concerned  with 
sex  education  and  human  sexuality.   This  provides  a  nucleus  of  research 
material  which  is  constantly  augmented  and  may  become  one  of  the  most  complete 
research  collections  available  on  these  subjects. 

Is  a  member  of  the  following  organizations:  American  Psychological 
Association;  American  Statistical  Association;  American  Educational 
Research  Association;  New  Jersey  Psychological  Association;  Eastern 
Psychological  Association. 
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Three  articles  of  Dr.  Rotter's  v;hich  were  last  year  listed  as  in  press 
have  since  appeared  in  print. 

An  article  on  "Sex  Attitudes  of  Some  New  Jersey  Teachers,"  by  Dr.  George 
S.  Rotter  and  Mrs.  Peggy  Barton  was  published  in  the  N.J.E.A.  Review  in  the 
March,  1970,  issue. 

PROPOSALS 

Dr.  Rotter  has  submitted  a  three-year  research  proposal  for  evaluating 
knov;lcdge  and  attitudes  of  teachers  to  the  National  Institute  of  Nental 
Health.   Grants  are  avzarded  in  June,  1970. 

Dr.  Rotter  has  been  in  communication  v;ith  Mr.  McLaughlin  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  had  lunch  at  the  Ford  Foundation  with  Mr.  McLaughlin  on 
February  6,  1970.   The  Ford  Foundation  is  interested  in  studies  similar  to 
Dr.  Rotter's  proposal  to  NIMli  and,  most  particularly,  in  studies  that  have 
to  do  with  world  population. 

Dr.  Rotter  and  Dr.  Runden  were  invited  to  lunch  with  Mr.  David  Lelev/er, 
Associate  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  III,  on  February  26,  1970.   Mr.  Lelev/er 
suggested  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  interested  in  what  we  are  doing  in  sex 
education  and  studies  in  world  population.   Mr.  Rockefeller  is  personally 
interested  in  sex  education.   The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  and  other 
Rockefeller  foundations  have,  over  the  years,  been  particularly  interested 
in  world  population. 

Dr.  Rotter  has  submi'tted  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  a  research 
proposal  to  do  an  analysis  of  murder  victims.   Planned  period  of  research: 
Summer,  1970. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  BOARD  MEMBERS 

This  report  is  not  listing  the  many  talks  and  contributions  made  by 
Board  Members. 

Dr.  Allan  B.  Crunden,  Jr.,  for  example,  has  been  much  interested  in  sex 
education  and  has  made  several  talks  to  schools  and  to  community  organizations 
on  the  subject  of  sex  education.   He  has  appeared  at  conferences  and  given 
many  talks  in  New  Jersey  this  year  on  abortion  and  reasons  for  asking  for 
changes  in  abortion  laws. 

Dr.  Harry  Oestreich  has  continued  to  give  talks  on  sex  education  and  on 
the  Montclair  Public  Schools'  Curriculum  in  Human  Growth  and  Development. 

Mr.  John  Sheehy  attended  the  hearings,  has  taught  classes  as  an  adjunct 
professor  at  Montclair  State  College,  has  been  able  to  help  launch  in 
September  a  curriculum  in  Parsippany-Troy  Hills  Schools.   Mr.  Sheehy,  too, 
has  given  many  talks  on  sex  education  in  adult  classes,  Montclair  State 
courses,  and  in  conuiiunities. 

The  Foundation  is  sponsoring  an  all-day  conference,  June  17,  1970. 
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ANNUAL     REPORT 

to  the 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
MARCH  1970 


General  Statement: 

Enrollment  statistics  for  the  Evening  Division 
increase  in  growth  for  this  division  of  the  co 
During  the  fall  semester  we  exoerienced  an  inc 
fall  which  has  resulted  in  an  enrollment  equal 
Combined  enrollments  for  the  two  semesters  and 
increase  of  19.8%.  This  division  of  the  colle 
and  to  give  students  the  opportunity  to  comple 
certification,  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  or  a 
dition,  students  serviced  by  this  division  may 
nars,  or  graduate  courses  for  their  profession 


and  Summer  Session  reflect  an 
liege  over  the  previous  year, 
rease  of  17.4%  over  the  previous 
to  the  day  college  enrollment. 
Summer  Session  show  a  marked 
ge  continues  to  provide  programs 
te  the  requirements  for  teacher 
master  of  arts  degree.  In  ad- 
participate  in  workshops,  semi- 
al  improvement. 


*I .  Enrollment  Statistics 


Spring 

Semester  Hours: 

16,275. 

5 

Students: 

Individuals 

Equated 

Undergradi 

jate  - 

634 

153.7 

Graduate 

- 

3,552 

863.5 

Total 

- 

4,185   1 

,017.2 

Three-year 

Comparisons 

1969 

- 

4,186   1 

,017.2 

1968 

- 

3,607 

822.8 

1967 

_ 

2,636 

560.15 

Summer 
10,823.4 

lividuals  Equated  Individuals  Equate 

1,342             411                   890  324 

2,186             671.3           3,570  936 

3,528         1,082.3           4,460  1,260 


3,528         1,082.3 
2,756  697.8 

2,325  572.6 


4,460  1,260 
3,798  958 
3,213     736.6 


*The  above  equated  figures  were  based  on  the  total  semester  hours  divided  by  16-- 
These  are  figures  required  for  budget  purposes. 
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Enrollment  statistics  for  1969  show  a  total  increase  of  2,013  students  over 
the  previous  year.  A  comparison  of  undergraduate  enrollments  for  the  Fall 
1967,  when  the  part-time  Liberal  Arts  Program  was  first  introduced  in  the 
Evening  Division,  and  the  Fall  Semsster  1969  indicates  an  increase  of  561 
students  or  an  increase  of  171:^.  Total  undergraduate  enrollment  for  the  Fall 
1967  was  329  as  compared  to  the  890  enrolled  in  the  Fall  of  1969. 

II .  Faculty: 

During  the  year,  662  of  the  802  sections  of  courses  offered  through  this  di- 
vision were  taught  by  regular  faculty  with  the  remaining  140  sections  being 
taught  by  adjunct  faculty.  Of  the  148  sections  of  undergraduate  courses 
offered,  104  sections  were  taught  by  regular  faculty  with  the  remaining  36 
sections  being  taught  by  adjunct  faculty.  Regular  "faculty  taught  550  sec- 
tions of  graduate  courses  with  104  being  taught  by  adjunct  professors.  This 
would  mean  that  84.1%  of  the  graduate  courses  were  taught  by  regular  faculty 
and  70.3%  of  the  undergraduate  courses  were  taught  by  regular  faculty. 

III.  Programs : 

Undergraduate  Programs 

There  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  and  interest  in  part-time  evening  un- 
dergraduate degree  programs.  This  interest  is  reflected  by  the  number  of 
applications  and  registrations  for  part-time  degree  programs  in  the  areas  of 
English,  History,  Business  Studies,  and  Industrial  Arts  Education.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  675  students  matriculated  or  completing  the  first  15 
hours  in  the  matriculation  process.  Applications  for  part-time  evening  un- 
dergraduate programs  are  received  at  a  rate  of  150  to  200  per  semester. 
Every  indication  points  to  continued  growth  in  evening  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment. 

Graduate  Programs 

Graduate  Programs  at  Montclair  State  College  have  shown  a  significant  in- 
crease over  the  last  year.  Figures  indicate  an  average  growth  of  21%  in 
M.A.  Degree  Programs.  The  number  of  matriculated  M.A.  students  has  in- 
creased from  1,791  to  2,281.  The  department  of  Mathematics,  Psychology, 
Student  Personnel  Services,  and  the  M.A.T.  have  shown  substantial  growth. 

The  Graduate  Office  received  1,304  apolications  over  the  past  year.  Of  this 
number,  22.3%  of  the  applicants  were  rejected  or  asked  to  retake  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  for  possible  acceptance  into  a  graduate  program.  At  this 
point  in  1970,  nearly  400  more  applications  have  been  received  for  evaluation. 

Beginning  July  1,  1969,  an  assistant  director  was  hired  to  coordinate  the  Gradu- 
ate Programs  in  addition  to  fulfilling  other  administrative  responsibilities 
in  this  division.  There  is  e\jery   indication  that  students  have  been  serviced 
better,  programs  have  been  develoned  and  administrative  implementation  has 
been  more  effective  as  a  result  of  the  organizational  change. 
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Certif ication 

A  total  of  404  students  (including  262  matriculated  students  in  the  combined 
Certification  and  M.A.  in  Teaching  Program)  filed  applications  in  1969  for 
admission  to  the  Evening  Division  Initial  Teacher  Certification  Programs. 
These  figures  represent  a  significant  upward  trend  for  certification  as  v;ell 
as  the  M.A.  in  Teaching  Programs.  In  addition,  more  than  500  students  were 
completing  requirements  in  1969  on  advanced  certification  in  such  areas  as 
Guidance,  Administration  and  Supervision. 

I V .  Activities  during  1969: 

The  Evening  Division  Office  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  Montclair  booth 
at  the  N.J.E.A.  Convention  in  November  at  Atlantic  City.  All  reports  indicate 
the  display  and  information  was  well  received  by  the  public  served. 

This  year  we  received  and  have  in  operation  a  grant  project  from  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Education  to  train  students  in  the  area  of  Vocational 
Teaching.  An  assistant  director  was  hired  in  the  Evening  Division  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  of  this  project. 

New  methods  have  been  utilized  in  updating  and  modifying  our  data  processing 
procedures  with  respect  to  registration,  statistical  information,  and  record 
keeping. 

V.  Projections  1970: 

1.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  study  the  relationship  of  this  office 
with  the  total  college  as  the  institution  reorganizes  into  schools. 

2.  We  anticipate  the  introduction  of  some  non-credit  programs.  The  first 
area  to  be  involved  will  probably  be  Home  Economics. 

3.  We  hope  to  include  Home  Economics  as  a  major  program  offering  in  the  Eve- 
ning Division  Undergraduate  Program. 

4.  We  are  investigating  the  possibility  of  developing  an  extension  center  in 
Sussex  County  for  full  and  part-time  undergraduate  students. 

5.  We  are  investigating  the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  off-campus  center 
for  graduate  study. 

6.  We  recommend  a  change  in  name  of  the  division  and  a  break  down  in  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  ton  assistant  directors.  For  examole,  I  would 
suggest  an  assistant  director  in  charge  of  Summer  Session  and  an  assis- 
tant director  in  charge  of  Evening  Division. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

'Robert  E.  MacVane,  Director 
Evening  Division/Summer  Session 
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•  '  ANNUAL  REPORT 

to  the 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
March  1970 

ADULT  AND  CONTINUIISG  EDUCATION  RESOURCE  CENTER 


This  nation's  first  major  commitment  to  providing  educational 
opportunities  for  adults  who  lacked  a  high  school  education  began  in 
1964  when  Congress  passed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.   Funds  were 
allocated  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  an  adult  basic 
education  (ABE)  program  to  be  administered  by  the  U.  S,  Office  of 
Education.   Formally  entitled  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,  the  ABE 
program  became  a  part  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  and  was  de- 
scribed in  Title  III  of  the  amendments  to  that  Act. 

The  full  responsibility  for  financing  and  administering  the 
national  ABE  program,  however,  rests  V7ith  the  states,  specifically  the 
state  department  of  education.   In  our  own  state  of  New  Jersey  organ- 
izational leadership  of  ABE  can  be  shown  by  the  visual  below: 

Figure  I 


N.  J. 
Department 

of 
Education 


Montclair 
State 

College 
Resource 

Center 


Local 
Communities 


The  College  Resource  Centers  (Montclair,  Jersey  City,  Newark  and 
Glassboro  State  College)  were  created  in  February  1966  with  their  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  assist  communities  in  developing  local  ABE 
programs.   Montclair  State  College,  through  its  Resource  Center,  has 
v/ithin  the  past  four  years  demonstrated  a  high  commitment  to  the  pro- 
fessional growth  and  training  of  adult  education  administrators  and 
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teachers.       Following    is    a   brief    sununary   of    the   activities    carried   on 
by   The  Adult    Education   Resource   Center, 


A.      Major  Activities   in   1969 

1.      Conducted   pre-service  and   in-service  adult   basic    education 
training  workshops    for  more   than   fifty   communities,    institutions   and 
agencies . 

•     TABLE   I 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

Types  of  Programs  Nimiber  Served      People  Trained 

Public  School  ABE  Programs''-  16  60 

Agencies^  25  132 

Public  Schools  7 


Includes  Englewood,  Fair  Lawn,  Fort  Lee,  East  Orange,  South  Orange- 
Maplewood,  Trenton,  Passaic,  Bloomfield,  Orange,  Plainfield,  Ewing, 
Lawrence,  Morristoxim,  High  Point,  Lakewood  and  Parsippany-Troy  Hills. 
2  N.  J.  Department  of  Health,  N.  J,  Division  of  Consumer  Protection, 
N.  J.  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Essex  County  Penitentiary,  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

2.  Continued  the  development  and  operation  of  the  EDL  Special 
Project  for  low  literacy  level  adults  at  the  College's  Reading  Center. 
This  project  served  more  than  60  undereducated  adults  who  lacked  a  high 
school  diploma.   As  a  demonstration  center  for  teachers  of  Adult  Basic 
Education  and  English  as  a  Second  Language,  this  program  afforded  adult 
educators  the  opportunity  to  observe  instructional  techniques  and 
examine  a  wide  variety  of  materials. 

3.  Developed  and  distributed  curricular  and  informational 
materials  for  the  undereducated  adults  (see  Table  II  attached).   These 
materials  included  a  teaching  unit  on  "Narcotics"  and  a  consumer  pam- 
phlet, "Nine  Ways  To  Be  Cheated"  (in  both  English  and  Spanish  editions). 

4.  Provided  direct  consultative  services  to  more  than  fifty 
New  Jersey  communities  and  agencies,  seeking  to  plan,  develop,  and  expand 
community  adult  education  programs. 

5.  Continued  acquisition  of  special  library  materials  for  ad- 
ministrators, instructors  and  counselors  served  by  the  Center,  the  col- 
lege community  and  students  enrolled  in  the  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 
Graduate  courses. 
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6.  ConLinucd  innovative  use  of  audio-visual  equipment, 
particularly  VTR,  for  instructional  purposes. 

7.  Continued  the  operation  of  an  employee  educational  pro- 
gram at  Greystone  State  Hospital  and  developed  a  similar  program  at 
Woodbridge  State  School, 

8.  To  help  meet  the  demand  for  teacher  education,  Montclair 
State  College  has  made  a  commitment  to  develop  a  graduate  program 

in  adult  continuing  education  in  order  that  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  professionally  trained  personnel  can  be  increased. 

9.  Staff  members  participated  at  numerous  professional  con- 
ferences, meetings,  and  association  activities  both  within  and  out 

of  the  state,  including  the  Galaxy  Conference  in  Washington,  D,  C. 


B.   Special  Projects  and  Programs  conducted  in  1969 

1.  Under  the  Aegis  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Mont- 
clair State  College's  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  Resource  Center 
developed  and  carried  out  a  Pilot  National  Adult  Basic  Education 
Administrators'  Institute,  drawing  personnel  from  five  states,  plus 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

2.  A  series  of  seminars  for  service  agencies  which  were 
designed  to  explore  techniques  of  more  effective  communication  and 
the  rendering  of  services  to  the  disadvantaged  v;ere  conducted  under 
Title  I  -  Higher  Education  Act. 


Proiccts  for  1970 

A.   New  Programs  and  Services 

1.  In  order  to  insure  increased  professional  development  of 
adult  educators  in  northern  New  Jersey,  the  Graduate  Program  in  Adult 
and  Continuing  Education  should  be  approved. 

2.  A  proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Educatioi^  entitled:   "Project  1970's:  National  Priorities  for  ABE 
Curricular  and  Instructional  Materials."   This  project  is  designed 
to  carry  out  the  initial  steps  undertaken  (1969-70)  by  adult  educa- 
tors, publishers,  audio-visual  media  producers,  professional  organiza- 
tions, colleges  and  universities,  and  state  and  federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  basic  education  of  adults. 

3.  A  National  Conference  on  "Instructional  Materials  and 
Related  Media  for  Disadvantaged  Adults"  was  held  in  February,  1970, 
This  conference  will  be  followed  by  a  series  of  roundtables  and  cul- 
minate in  another  National  Conference  in  1971. 
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4.      "An  ABE-ESL  Teacher  Trainer  Project"    for   In-service  Train- 
ing  for  ABE  programs   is   being   cooperatively  developed   by   the  Jersey 
City   and  Montclair  Resource  Centers. 


B,      Additional    Personnel    and    Equipment 

1.  T\-7o   full-time  instructors  will   be  needed    for    the  Graduate 
Program, 

2.  The  Federal   project   noted   in  A  2  will   need   at    least    three 
additional    staff  members    to   implement   the  proposed   project. 

3.  Other    than   the  housing   facilities   provided   over    tlie  past 
four   years,    no   direct    financial    contribution  has   been  made  by   the 
college.      It  would   seem,    at    this    stage,    that   some  consideration  be 
given   towards    financial    support   of   the  Resource  Center,    in  order    that 
the  college  may   play   a  more  significant   role   in   the  continued   grov;th 
and  development   of   the  Center's  many  programs   and   activities. 


TABLE   II 
DISTRIBUTING   FREE  MATERIALS 

Publication  Number  Distributed 

Food    For   Your   Family 

Books  402 

Notes    for  Leaders   &.  Teachers  55 

Guidelines    for    the  Preparation  of  Written 

Materials    for   the  Undereducated  Adult  67 

Happiness   Is   No  More  Measles 

Fliers  1,236 

Cover   letter   for   Teachers,    etc.  167 

Narcotics   Unit  500 

Nine  Ways   To   Be  Cheated 

English  898 

Spanish  719 

Tales   of  New  Jersey 

Book  268 

Teacher's   Guide  26 

Using   Your  Money  Wisely 

Book  366 

Teacher's  Manual  96 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  DIVISION 

Annual  Report  1969 


Introduction 


The  reports  that  follov;  have  been  compiled  by  the  unit  coordinators 
listed  below  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  of  Students  and  members  of  their 
units.   They  are  as  concise  as  possible  and  prepared  in  this  manner  to 
present  a  general  over-view  of  the  major  functions  of  each  unit. 

In  existence  since  August,  these  units  are  under  the  direction  of 
capable  coordinators  who  can  provide  leadership  for  present  and  future 
growth . 


are; 


Units  within  the  Division,  their  coordinators,  and  other  members 

Counseling:  Dr.  Waller,  Dr.  Frazee,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Martin,  Mrs.  Miller 

Financial  Aids:  Mr,  Neuner,  Mr.  Richards 

Housing:  Dean  Stover,  Mrs.  Redd,  Miss  Reinhardt,  Mr.  Taubald 

Health  Center:  Dr.  Rosenberg,  Dr.  Riley,  Miss  Pritchard,  Miss  Brov/n, 
Mrs.  Bykowsky,  Mrs.  Fax^cett,  Mrs.  Moran 

Psychological  Services:  Dr.  Buchner,  Staff  on  part-time  basis 

Student  Activities:  Mr.  McKnight ,  Mr.  Loewenthal 

Foreign  Students:  Mr.  Taubald 


To  the  greatest  degree  possible,  within  the  physical  limitations  of 
space  allocated  to  the  Division,  the  services  provided  by  these  units  are 
now  housed  in  adjacent  spaces.   This  vzas  accomplished  by  implementing  office 
changes  prior  to  September,  1969. 

A  comprehensive  committee  system  which  encourages  good  internal 
comraunicat ion  V7hile  also  solving  problems,  developing  policy,  and  planning 
activities  has  been  expanded.   These  mini-task  forces  have  broad  represen- 
tation from  the  division  and  make  use  of  the  multiple  resources  inherent  in 
the  Division's  personnel  to  the  maximum  degree. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 
COUNSELING  SERVICES  1969 

Personnel:  Dr.  Waller,  Dr.  Frazee,  Mrs.  Miller,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Martin 


The  counselitig  services  v/ere  re-structured  under  Dr.  Waller  as 
Coordinator  of  Counseling  Services  to  help  make  maximum  use  of  the  per- 
sonnel in  this  area.   Academic  counseling,  a  major  function  of  this  area, 
included  the  follov/ing  responsibilities: 

1)  Coordination  of  the  faculty  advisory  program 

2)  Educational  advising 

3)  Evaluation  of  transfer  records  and  preparation  of  projected  courses 
of  study  for  transfer  students 

4)  Evaluation  of  records  of  readmitted  students  and  preparation  of 
projected  courses  for  readmitted  students 

5)  Advisement  of  uncommitted  students  (the  number  is  steadily  in- 
creasing and  as  of  this  date  numbers  over  300  students) 

6)  Coordination  of  changes  of  major 

7)  Counseling  of  students  on  special  programs,  e.g.  students  on  E.O.F. 
program  (including  tutorial  program),  reduced  work  load,  or  special 
class  schedules.  - 

8)  Counseling  of  older  women  students 

9)  Counseling  of  students  on  academic  probation 

Other  types  of  counseling  include: 

1)  Vocational  counseling  and  testing  (can  only  be  done  in  a  limited 
way  with  the  current  staff) 

2)  Articulation  with  Junior  College  students 

3)  Personal  counseling  (referrals  made  to  other  areas  V7here  appropriate) 

4)  Advisement  to  sororities  and  advisors 

5)  Special  problems 

6)  Supervision  of  graduate  internes  doing  field  v.'ork  in  Student  Personnel 

Research  on  student  perceptions  of  certain  aspects  of  the  College 
has  continued  to  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Waller,  using  one  third  of  the  freshman 
class  for  the  sample  over  the  past  four  years.   Educational  and  vocational 
materials  are  obtained  for  resource  materials  as  needed. 

The  number  of  transfers  accepted  by  the  College  is  rapidly  increasing 
which  means  increased  staff  is  essential  in  this  area.   There  is  immediate 
need  for  a  transfer  evaluator  with  appropriate  clerical  help  to  service  this 
increasing  group. 
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The  numbei"  of  unconunitted  students  is  also  increasing  which  means 
a  greatcx"  need  for  more  vocational  counseling  and  career  planning.  A 
professional  staff  member  with  special  training  and  interest  in  vocational 
counseling  and  testing  is  needed;  currently  it  is  done  by  the  present  staff 
when  it  can  be  fitted  in  with  other  responsibilities.   An  additional 
counselor  is  also  needed  for  general  academic  advisement  as  our  enrollment  is 
rapidly  increasing  with  more  uncommitted  students.   Appropriate  clerical  help 
is  needed  for  all  new  professional  positions. 

With  the  current  staff,  the  work  load  is  too  great  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  manner  considered  desirable.   All  members  of  this  area  work  a  full 
day  every  day,  seeing  up  to  ten  or  twelve  students  per  day.   For  evaluating 
the  large  number  of  transfers  anticipated  for  September,  1970,  a  group 
approach  is  to  be  attempted.   This  has  been  helpful  in  pre-registering  and 
counseling  of  uncommitted  students.   However,  the  numbers  are  still  so  great 
it  will  be  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  to  service  all  the  transfer  and 
readmitted  students  anticipated  for  September,  1970,  unless  we  have  additional 
staff. 

(See  Re-admissions  and  Withdrav/als  for  additional  counseling  respon- 
sibilities . ) 
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RE-ADMISSIONS  AND  WITHDRAWALS  1969 


In  September,  1969,  the  responsibility  for  these  activities  was 
transferred  from  Dr.  Waller  to  Mr.  Martin. 

Starting  at  this  time  a  withdrawal  form  developed  by  Dr.  Waller, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  and  the  Business  Office  was  adopted.   It  is  a  mimeograph 
master  with  printed  directions  and  spaces  on  the  front.   Using  this 
foirm  the  office  of  Registration  can  now  process  withdrawals  and  notify 
concerned  faculty  and  administrative  offices  x>7ithin  two  days.   We  believe 
this  innovation  is  excellent  as  it  is  economical,  fast,  and  efficient. 

During  1969  applications  for  re-admission  by  students  who  voluntarily 
or  non-voluntarily  withdrev?  from  the  college  were  processed.   The  former 
group  can  generally  be  handled  rather  easily  through  a  review  of  their 
records  and  the  information  provided  on  the  application  for  re-admission 
forms . 

The  latter  students  usually  necessitate  a  more  complex  procedure 
vjhich  may  involve  review  of  their  records,  evaluation  of  their  activities 
since  leaving  the  college,  examination  of  their  potential  for  success, 
and  their  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  curriculum. 

Approximately  225-250  re-admission  applicants  were  processed  v/ith 
about  200  being  offered  re-admission. 

Students  wishing  to  officially  withdraw  from  the  college  v/ere  also 
processed.   Whenever  possible  these  students  were  interviewed  and  quite 
often  assisted  in  finding  a  means  to  remain,  or  at  least,  to  complete  the 
semester  for  which  they  were  presently  enrolled.   It  is  quite  significant 
that  many  students  who  plan  to  vjithdraw  can  be  assisted  to  overcome  the  reason(s) 
for  withdrawing  by  being  presented  with  information,  exploring  alternatives, 
speaking  with  a  counselor,  financial  aids  director  or  psychologist,  or  others 
on  the  college  staff  or  in  community  agencies. 

Many  students  v:ho  do  vjithdraw  usually  wish  to  return  to  this  insti- 
tution V7ithin  a  year  or  so.  Because  of  this  fact  a  request  has  been 
presented  to  the  Vice-President  for  Instruction  and  the  faculty  for  an 
official  leave  of  absence  policy. 

A  continuing  study  of  the  withdrawal  patterns  is  in  process  with 
data  on  class  level,  month  of  V7ithdrav;al,  presenting  reason,  sex  and  major 

curriculum. 
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A^fNUAL  REPORT 
Financial  Aids 

From:    U.  J.  Neuncr,  Coordinator  of  Financial  Aids 
To:      Dean  Lawton  W.  BlanLon 


As  Coordinator  of  Financial  Aids  at  Montclair  State  College,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Personnel  Department  x^/as  established  on  the  theory 
that  the  "whole  person"  attends  college  and  consequently,  that  success  in 
intellectual  pursuits  can  meet  with  interference  from  a  lack  of  wholesome 
motivation  and  from  problems  of  personal  adjustment,  and  that  within  the 
development  of  one's  sense  of  usefulness  in  the  teaching  profession,  there 
is  need  for  the  student  to  evaluate  his  talents  for  his  eventual  vocational 
satisfaction  and  success. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Financial  Aids  Advisor  is  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  students,  who,  without  such  aid  and/or  advise  would 
be  unable  to  continue  their  education  or  attend  college.   The  Financial  Aids 
Advisor  strives  through  his  financial  aid  booklets,  school  newspapers,  and 
other  communications,  to  provide  schools,  parents,  and  students  with  factual 
information  about  aid  opportunities,  programs,  and  practices  at  Montclair 
State  College. 

At  Montclair  State  College,  financial  assistance  is  not  awarded  for 
scholastic  performance  alone,  but  also  for  participation  in  the  life  and 
activities  of  the  College  and  community,  and  takes  into  account  the  Applicant's 
financial  resources  and  promise  of  success. 

During  the  school  year,  starting  July  1,  1968  and  ending  June  30,  1969, 
the  following  applications  for  Federal  and  State  aid  v/ere  submitted: 

1.  Federal  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

2.  Federal  Cuban-Refugee  Program 

3.  Federal  Work/Study  Program  (EGA) 

4.  Federal  Economic  Opportunity  Grant  Program 

5.  N.  J.  State  Economic  Fund  Grant  Program 

AID  GRANTED  UNDER  THE  ABOVE  PROGRAMS: 

1.  Federal  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program: 

Number  of  loans  granted 639 

Total  amount  of  loans  granted ."^172,450 

2o  Cuban  Loan  Program: 

Number  of  loans  granted 12 

Total  amount  of  loans  granted $12,000 

3.  Federal  Work/Study  Program: 

Number  of  students  employed.. 214 

Total  payments  to  students $  81,085 

4.  Federal  Economic  Grant  Program: 

Number  of  grants  awarded 182 

Total  amount  of  grants  awarded $  57,050 

5.  N,  J.  State  Economic  Fund  Grant  Program: 

Approved  for  1969  -  1970 

Number  of  "TRY"  students  approved 225 

State's  approval  of  funds .^191,000 
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During  the  school  year,  I  reviewed  and  approved  student's  applications 
for  work  under  the  Students'  Assistance  Program  (formerly,  Work/Scholarship): 

Number  of  applications  approved -^jBB 

Total  amount  expended $105,600 

Approved  listings  for  following: 

I .  Guaranteed  Bank  Loans 

Number  of  loans  approved 525 

II.  Nev;  Jersey  State  Scholarship: 

Number  of  scholarships 854 

Value  of  scholarships $298,900 

III.  Outside  scholarships  on  file  with  Business  Office: 

Number  of  individual  scholarships 307 

Total  value  of  scholarships $  70,600 

Preparing  the  following  reports: 

Annual  NDSL 

Semi-annual  and  annual  EGA 

Annual  EGG 

Semi-annual  and  annual  Cuban  Loan 

Annual  EOF 

Federal  Tax  report  990-A  for  S.G.A. 

Preparing  and  assisting  in  preparing  the  following  budgetary  reports: 

Student  Assistance 

Work/Study 

S.G.A. 

Personnel  Department 

Supervisor  and  approval  officer  for  assistance  under: 

a.  Student  Assistance  Fund  for  Emergency  Financial  Needs 

b.  Chapin  Fund 

c .  Russ  Fund 

Business  Office  Activities 

a.  Review  and  approve  all  teacher  cancellation  certificates 

b.  Contact  students  v/ho  fail  to  honor  "N.S.F."  checks  with  Co-Gp 

c.  Approve  deferments  for  students  v/ho  cannot  meet  obligations 

d.  Aid  in  solving  TRY  students  problems 
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Advisory  Services: 

For  the  past  eight  years  I  was  selected  by  the  FairLawn  High  School 
Scholarship  Committee  to  evaluate  the  credentials  of  students  applying  for 
scholarships  available  at  the  school.   For  the  past  four  years  the  Northern 
Regional  High  School  at  Allendale  has  selected  me  as  "evaluator"  of  their 
scholarship  recipients.   Checks  received  were  given  to  Co-Op  and  credited 
to  Student  Assistance  Fund. 

Financial  Advisor  for  M.O.C. 

Financial  Advisor  for  Class  Organizations 

Financial  Advisor  for  S.G.A. 

Financial  Advisor  for  Carnival 

Assisted  the  following  organizations  in  evaluation  of  candidates  for 
scholarship  funds: 

Margaret  B.  Holtz  Foreign  Exchange  Fund 

N.  J  Home  Economics  Scholarship  Committee 

Katherine  Hall  Scholarship  Fund 

Kappa  Sigma  Rho  Sorority  Memorial  Scholarship 

Helene  Ross  Fine  Arts  Scholarship  Fund 

N.  J.  Bell  Telephone  Scholarships 

Miscellaneous        .-" 

Veterans'  Advisor.   File  necessary  reports  with  VA  for  veterans  and  war 
orphans . 

Order,  distribute  and  collect  caps,  gov.ms,  and  hoods  for  faculty,  graduate 
students  and  guests. 

Check  and  approve  posters  for  posting  on  bulletin  boards  in  College  Hall. 

Write  follow-up  letters  to  students  v7ho  fail  to  meet  NDSL  obligations. 

Meet  v/ith  TRY  officials  and  assist  in  solving  some  of  their  financial  problems 

Since  Dr.  Huber  left  Montclair,  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Senior  Annual 
Awards  Assembly. 


1968  -  1969 

Part-time  employment  (off-campus)  -  assisted  ^jOO  students 

Selective  Service  Forms  processed  for  1,786  students  in  cooperation  with 
Office  of  Registration,  and  assisted  325  students  with  special  deferment 
problems. 

Caps  and  govrns  for  undergraduate  students  (ordering,  distribution,  and 
collection  for  1,000  students. 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  DIVISION 
ANNUAL  REPORT  1969 
College  Health  Center 


I ,   Services  Rendered 

1.  Treatments  (First  Aid)   19,986 

2.  Infirmary   care  7,103 

3.  Issuance  of  make-up  slips  following  illness 

4.  Nurse-patient  consultations 

5.  Referrals 

a)  Specialists  as  orthopedic,  etc. 

b)  Follov7-up  of  medical  examinations,  recommendations 

6.  Physician  consultations 

7.  Correspondence 

a)  Students'  health  program 

b)  Insurance  forms  and  letters 

c)  Compensation  forms  and  letters 
c)  Physicians 

e)  Specialists 

8.  Tuberculosis  Screening  Program 

a)  Students 

b)  Staff 

c)  Faculty 

9.  Recheck  and  evaluation  x-rays  v/here  indicated 

10.  Preventive  health  programs,  as  inoculations,  vaccinations,  etc. 

11.  Acne  clinic  and  therapy 

12.  Physical  examinations  of  College  High  students 

13.  Weight  control  program  as  to  loss  or  gain 

lA.  Physical  examinations  of  College  student  body 

a)  Junior  practicum 

b)  Senior  teaching 

c)  Pre camp 

d)  Private  camps 

e)  For  employment 

f)  Panzer  camp  program 

15.  Program  for  follow-up  and  correction  of  physical  defects 

16.  Improvement  of  physical  condition  of  individual  students  referred 

to  college  health  service 

17.  Filing  and  aiding  students  with  insurance  forms 

18.  Filing  and  aiding  ejployees  with  compensation  forms 

19.  Consultations  and  referrals  of  disturbed  students 

20.  Attendance  by  nurses  at  various  functions  such  as  graduation,  etc. 

21.  Program  to  formulate  means  of  relating  the  college  health  program 

to  all  college  life 

22.  Promoting  a  stimulating  program  for  students  to  interest  them  in 

maintaining  good  health 
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23.  Senior  class  Certification  examination  and  slips 

24.  Premarital  blood  tests 

25.  Pre-entrance  interviews 

26.  Maintenance  of  individual  health  records  for  students,  faculty  and  staff 

27.  Blood  tests  and  general  medical  work-up  when  indicated 

28.  Notification  of  parents  of  students  seriously  ill  or  injured 

29.  Counseling  and  other  procedures  designed  to  protect,  promote  and 
maintain  emotional  and  physical  well-being  of  each  and  every 
one  on  campus 

30.  24-hr.  round  clock  nursing  service  including  week-ends 

31.  Infirmary  care 

32.  College  Team  Physicals 

a)  football 

b)  soccer 

c)  basketball 

d)  tennis 

e)  fencing 

f)  track  and  cross  country 

g)  wrestling 

33.  College  High  teams 

a)  basketball 

b)  football 

c)  track  and  cross  country 

34.  Where  necessary,  screening  and  physical  examination  of  nev7ly  hired 

personnel 

35.  Allergy  inoculations.   We  have  about  50  students  getting  inoculations 

once  or  twice  a  week 

36.  Cooperation  v/ith  local  Board  of  Health  re  maintenance  and  inspection 

of  kitchens  and  other  sanitary  facilities 

IT .  Trends  and  Developments 

The  challenges  of  the  college  health  center  are  many  and  varied. 

The  college  health  center,  however,  strives  to  use  and  teach  the  best 
preventive  practices  and  provide  hygienic  environmental,  accident-free 
surroundings . 

III. Staff 

The  college  team  consists  of: 

a)  a  non-resident  full-time  physician 

b)  a  part-time  physician 

c)  Four  full-time  graduate  registered  nurses 

d)  A  full-time  resident  head  nurse 
3)  Student  help  as  needed 
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IV .  Recommendations  for  a  better  College  Health  Service 

1.  Larger  budget  for  medications  and  supplies 

2.  Furniture  for  girls'  infirmary  room 

3.  A  larger  infirmary  with  rooms  for  faculty  and  staff 

4.  New  equipment 

5.  Air  conditioning  for  waiting  room  and  first-aid  room 

6.  Physician  needed  during  summer  school  session 

7.  A  program  or  means  of  relating  college  health  program  to  all  other 

college  functions 
8  Transportation  means 

a)  to  other  doctors'  offices 

b)  from  various  buildings  to  college  health  center 

9.  Subscriptions  to  various  magazines  for  college  health  center  waiting 
room 

10.  Several  radios  foi*  college  health  center  to  be  used  in  girls'  and 

boys'  room  and  waiting  room 

11.  Rest  of  department  to  be  painted  or  walls  v/ashed  dov/n 

12.  Adequate  help  to  keep  college  health  center  clean 

V.  Progress 

During  this  past  year  we  were  able  to  refurnish  the  boys'  room. 

New  desks  were  obtained  for  the  doctors'  office  and  nurses'  office. 
The  appearance  of  the  office  was  much  improved  by  the  new  file  cabinets. 

A  new  eye  testing  machine  has  been  added  to  the  college  health  center 

In  February  of  this  year,  a  new  nurse  V7as  also  added  to  our  staff, 
Miss  Sandra  Brown, 

So  as  Montclair  State  College  continues  to  grow  in  size  and  stature, 
better  medical  facilities  v/ill  be  needed.   The  college  health  center  has 
done  its  utmost  to  fulfill  requirements  under  limited  circumstances. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT    1969-1970 

HOUSING 

The  housing  staff  was  reorganized  as  of  September  1969.   See  attached 
chart.   Raymond  M.  Stover,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students  was  assigned  to  co- 
ordinate and  supervise  housing  policies,  personnel,  research,  and  plan- 
ning,  Mrs.  Lois  Redd  now  handles  housing  services  and  women's  off-campus 
housing.   Miss  Doris  Reinhardt  is  in  charge  of  the  women's  residence 
halls  and  Mr.  Richard  Taubald  is  in  charge  of  the  men's  residence  halls, 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Foreign  Student  Advisor. 

A  conference  for  housing  officers  from  the  six  state  colleges  was 
held  in  December  1969.   Mr.  Edward  Bambach,  Director  of  the  Educational 
Facilities  Authority,  spoke  to  the  participants  about  his  organization. 
Other  topics,  such  as,  in-service  training  programs,  rules  and  regulations, 
etc.,  were  also  discussed. 

Ground  was  broken  on  a  new  six-hundred  bed  residence  hall  at  the 
north  end  of  the  campus.   The  budget  for  development  of  an  adequate 
staffing  pattern  and  for  furnishings  has  been  developed.   Much  planning 
is  still  needed  and  certain  additional  personnel  should  be  employed  far 
enough  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  building  to  permit  these  new 
persons  to  become  acquainted  with  the  building,  the  college,  and  the 
housing  policies  and  procedures. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  college  has  required 
a  full  scale  effort  to  secure  additional  off-campus  housing  facilities 
for  the  1970-71  school  year.   Several  entire  apartment  buildings  have 
been  investigated  and  purchase  or  lease  arrangements  are  being  con- 
sidered.  Dean  Stover  has  met  with  a  Construction  and  Finance  Coirimittee 
in  Trenton  which  has  developed  plans  for  precast  modular  construction 
of  residence  facilities  in  the  near  future. 

Additional  space  in  the  residence  halls  has  been  set  aside  to 
recognize  the  special  needs  of  students  from  the  E.O.F. -T.R. Y. 
program.   In  connection  with  this,  the  program  for  selecting  and 
training  additional  Graduate  Assistants  is  being  intensified. 

Two  of  the  four  housing  officials  have  transferred  from  ten 
month  to  tv;elve  month  contracts  and  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  the  other  two  will  make  this  change  by  September  of  1970. 

The  freeze  on  out-of-state  travel  recently  imposed  on  the 
state  employees  has  severely  curtailed  the  housing  officials' 
ability  to  participate  in  professional  conferences.   These  meetings 
have  alv;ays  proved  to  be  beneficial  in  keeping  up-to-date  in  the 
housing  field  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  freezes  of  this  nature  will 
be  instituted  in  the  future. 

With  the  increasing  amount  of  housing  spaces  needed,  an  increase 
in  professional  and  secretarial  staff  will  be  required.   It  will  also 
be  necessary  to  separate  the  positions  of  Coordinator  of  Men's  Resi- 
dence Halls  and  Foreign  Student  Advisor  which  are  nov;  handled  by  the 
same  person. 
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MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 


TO:   All  Administrative  Offices 

FROM:  Lawtcn  U,  Blanton,  Dean  of  Students 


RE:   Reorganization  of  Hou3in.f>  Staff 


August  22,  1969 


In  preparation  for  the  nev;  residence  hall  which  will  double  the  number 
of  resident  students  on  campus,  and  for  the  projected  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  student  body,  the  area  of  housing  has  been  reorganized  with  Raymond 
Stover,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students,  as  coordinator. 

The  areas  of  responsibility  of  the  housing  personnel  are  listed  below: 

COORDINATOR  OF  HOUSING 

Raymond  M.  Stover, 
Ass't,  Dean  of  Students 

1.  General  Supervision  of  housing  policy, 
procedures,  and  professional  staff, 

2.  Housing  Research, 

3.  Planning  -  long  and  short  range, 

COORDINATOR  OF 
WOMEN'S  RESIDENCE  HALLS 


COORDINATOR  OF 

HOUSING  SERVICES 

Lois  D,  Redd 


1,  Liaison  with  Main- 
tenance, Business 
Office,  and  Food 
Service, 

2,  Off -Campus  Housing 
Listings, 

3,  Faculty,  Staff  Hous- 
ing Listings. 

4,  Co-advisor,  Worsen 's 
Off-Caapus  Advisory 
Board, 

5,  Summer  Housing 
Conference 
Applications, 


Doris  J.  Reinhardt 

1,   Fcnialo  Residence  Hall 
Students  &  Staff, 


2,  Advisor,  Woaien's  Inter- 
dormitory  Council, 

3,  Liaison,  Security  for 
V/omen's  Residence  Halls, 

A,   Co-advisor,  Women's  Off- 
Campus  Advisory  Board, 


5,   Summer  Residence  Hall 
Staff  (Ferrale). 


COORDINATOR  OF 
MEN'S  HOUSING 
Richard  Taubald 


1,  Male  Residence 
Students  &  Staff 

2,  Liaison,  Security 
for  Men's  Resi- 
dence Halls. 

3,  Men's  Off -Campus 
Housing, 

4,  SuiruV.er  Residence 
Hall  Staff 
(Male). 


Questions  or  problems  concerned  v;ith  these  areas  should  be  referred  to  the 
housing  officer  responsible  for  that  particular  area.  Questions  or  problems 
involving  areas  handled  by  more  than  one  housing  officer  should  be  referred 
to  Dean  Stover, 


Lav;ton  W,  Blanton 
Dean  of  Students 


ms 
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ANNUAL   REPORT   1969-1970 


HOUSING  SERVICES 


The  cooperation  betv;een  Housing  and  the  Business  Office  has  been 
excellent.   It  is  hoped  that  the  growth  of  data  processing  services 
at  Montclair  State  College  will  enable  us  to  v;ork  even  more  effect- 
ively in  the  future. 

ProblerriS  in  the  area  of  food  services  continue.   Mrs.  Redd, 
our  Coordinator  of  Housing  Services,  works  directly  v;ith  the  food 
service  company  and  through  the  Student  Government  Food  Committee 
to  eliminate  as  many  problems  as  possible.   If  a  nev;  food  service 
company  should  receive  the  contract  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  it 
is  essential  that  sufficient  notice  be  given  so  that  the  change- 
over can  be  smooth. 

The  maintenance  of  the  residence  halls  has  been  improved  con- 
siderably nov;  that  custodial  personnel  are  directly  responsible 
to  the  Coordinator  of  Housing  Services  through  a  maintenance 
foreman.   The  need  for  custodial  coverage  on  weekends  and  the 
emplo^TTient  of  a  "floater"  to  handle  peak  periods  are  still 
high  priority  items. 

The  nev;  residence  hall  plans  are  progressing  satisfactorily. 
Specifications  for  furnishings  are  completed  and  are  ready  for 
bidding.   Careful  planning  in  the  areas  of  program  and  personnel 
are  needed  in  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the  building. 


WOMEN'S  OFF-CAMPUS  HOUSING 

A  shortage  of  off-campus  spaces  for  women  is  anticipated  for 
the  coming  school  year.   To  handle  the  extra  load,  additional 
professional  and/or  secretarial  personnel  are  needed.   Consideration 
is  being  given  to  the  assignment  of  a  Graduate  Assistant  to  this 
area.   The  practice  of  using  Graduate  Assistants  as  interns  in 
the  student  personnel  graduate  program  should  be  expanded. 

Housing  services  and  women's  off -campus  housing  are  both  handled 
by  the  same  person  at  the  present  time.   Consideration  should  be 
given  to  assigning  off-campus  housing  responsibilities  to  any 
additional  personnel  acquired  for  the  housing  area. 
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Men ' s  Housing 
Annual  Report,  1969-70 


Res  i  dence  Halls 

I.   Present  Facilities 

A.  2  Residence  Halls  -  206  men 

B.  2  Residence  Hall  Directors 

C.  1  Housing  Staff  Assistant 

D.  I  Graduate  Assistant 

E.  13  Undergraduate  Resident  Assistants 

F.  15  Student  Desk  Assistants 


II.   Off-Campus  Housing 

The  1969-70  period  saw  the  male  off-campus  population  grow 
to  approximately  500  students.   This  wi  I  I  expand  as  the 
college  enrollment  increases.   During  the  year  various 
civic  and  church  groups  were  contacted  to  obtain  more  hous- 
ing.  Attempts  are  presently  being  made  to  purchase  or 
lease  an  apartment  house  to  meet  our  anticipated  needs. 

II.   Present  Responsibilities 

A.  Coordinate  all  Housing  assignments  (on  and  off  campus) 

B.  Supervise  Residence  Hall  Directors  (recruitment,  selection, 
orientation,  and  in-service  training) 

C.  Individual  and  group  counseling 

D.  Liaison  between  Security  and  the  residence  halls 

E.  Liaison  between  the  college  and  the  community 

IV.   Committee  Participation 

A.  Black/White  Relations  Committee 

B.  Security  Committee  (Chairman) 

C.  Travel  Committee 

D.  Housing  Policy  Committee 
Eo  Fair  Housing  Committee 

V,   Have  supervised  graduate  interns  from  Montclair  State  College 
and  other  participating  colleges. 

VIo   Visiiation  and  Parking  Privileges 

In  1969-1970  a  policy  allowing  female  guests  in  the  men's 
residence  halls  within  specified  hours  was  developed  and 
put  into  effect.   During  this  same  period  a. proposal  was 
adopted  allowing  25  of  the  residents  special  parking  privileges 
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VIM 


IX, 


College  Visitaiions  during  the  year  to  exchange  Ideas  and 
gather  information  included  Rutgers  University,  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University,  C.  W.  Post,  Paterson  State,  and 
State  Universiiy  at  Brockport,  N.Y. 


Workshops  and  Conferences  1969 
A. 


970 


B. 

C. 

D. 


National  Association  College  and  University  Residence 
Halls  (N. A.C.U. R.H. ) 

Attended  as  advisor  to  this  student  organization. 
Took  siudents  to  each  conference  from  Men's  Dormitory 
Coun  c I  I  . 

1.  University  of  B r i dgepor t ,  subregional  conference 

2.  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  regional  conference 

3.  University  of  Virginia,  regional  conference  (Sept.  1970) 
Hosting  a  state- wide  Resident  Assistant  Workshop 

(Apri  I ,  1970) 

Hosted  a  state-wide  Housing  Staff  Workshop  (Dec,  1969) 

Hosted  an  Off-Campus  Houseparent  meeting  (Nov.,  1969) 


Residence  Hall  Social  and  Cultural  Program 

Act  ivities  included: 

A.  Ski  Trips 

B.  Theater  parties 

C .  Con  ce  rts 

D.  Get  togethers  with  other  colleges 

E.  Seminar  programs  (drugs  -  sex  education) 
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Women's    Residence    Hall    Housing 
Annual     Report,     1969    -     1970 


Present    Facilities    and    Staffing 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 


3  Residence  Halls  -  400  women- 

3  Residence  Hall  Directors 

3  Graduate  Assistants 

17  Undergraduate  Resident  Assistants 

21  Student  Desk  Assistants 


II.   Future  Expansion,  1970  -  1971 


A, 

B, 

C 

D 

E 


New  Residence  Hall  -  Additional  600  women 

2  Additional  Residence  Hall  Directors 

10  Graduate  Assistants 

25  Resident  Assistants 

10  Student  Desk  Assistants 


III.   Present  Responsibilities 


A. 


C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 


Coordinate  Housing  Assignments 

Supervise  Residence  Hall  Staff  -  (recruitment,  selection, 

orientation,  in-service  training) 

Advise  Women's  Dorm  Counci  I 

Advise  Women's  Off-Campus  Advisory  Committee 

Counseling  -  (Individual  and  Group) 

Liaison  between  Security  and  the  Residence  Halls 


IV.   Committee  Participation 

A.  Black/White  Relations  Committee 

B.  Fair  Housing  Committee 

C.  E.O.F.  Housing  Committee 

D.  Domestic  Exchange  Committee 

E.  Drugs  and  Narcotics  Committee 

F.  Commencement  Committee 

G.  Personnel  Review  Committee 
H.  Focus  on  Women  Committee 

I.  Security  Committee 

J.  Housing  Policy  Committee 

Ko  Dean ' s  Tea 


VI 


Have  supervised  Graduate  Interns  from  Montclair  and  outside 
participating  schools.   Expect  this  program  to  increase  greatly, 
particularly  in  1971  when  new  Residence  Hall  opens. 

Women's  Hours  and  Visitation 


In  1969  -  1970  we  revised  and  updated  many  of  our  rules  and 
procedures  for  women  students  living  in  residence.   Hours 
have  been  eliminated  on  weekends  and  a  visitation  policy  be- 
gun.  Confinued  evaluation  is  being  done  in  all  areas  of 
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women's    rules    and    procedures    so    that    adequate    revisions    may 

be  instituted. 

VII.   College  visitations  were  made  by  myself  to  C.  W.  Post, 

Fairleigh  Dickinson,  Paterson  State,  Cornell  University, 
and  State  University  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.  to  exchange  ideas 
and  information  with  their  housing  officials.   Additional 
visitations  are  planned  for  1970. 

VIM.   Workshops  and  Conferences,  1959 

ce  Hal  I  Viorkshop  -  Penn  State 

nstitute,  E.P.D.A.  Workshop  -  Montclair  State 

wareness  Seminars  -  Montclair  State 

I  Association  College  and  University  Residence 

NACURH) 

d  as  advisor  to  this  student  organization. 

udents  to  each  conference  from  Women's  Dorm 

• 

versity  of  Bridgeport,  subregional  conference 
hester  Institute  of  Technology,  regional  con- 
en  ce 

September  1970  to  take  students  to  regional 
nee  in  Virginia. 

attend^ACPA  conference,  St.  Louis,  March  1970 
a  state -wide  Housing  Staff  Workshop  (December  1969) 

IX.   Resident  Assistant  Program 

Presently  we  have  17  Women  Resident  Assistants  for  400 
women.   Anticipating  the  need  to  expand  this  program  with 
the  new  residence  hal 1  in  1971  we  are  sponsoring  a  state- 
wide Resident  Assistant  Workshop  in  Apri  I,  1970  to  gather 
new  ideas  and  information. 

X.   Residence  Hall  Social  and  Cultural  Program 

Have  instituted  activities  that  are  of  interest  to  our 
students 

I  .   S  ki  t r  i  ps 

2.  Theater  parties 

3.  Concerts 

4.  Get  togethers  with  other  colleges 

5.  Seminar  programs  (drugs  -  sex  education) 


A, 

Res  I  den 

B. 

Urban  1 

C. 

Urban  A 

D. 

N  a  t  i  o  n  a 

Hal  Is  ( 

Attende 

Took  st 

CouncI  1 

1  .   Uni 

2.   Roc 

fer 

Plan  in 

con  f e  re 

E. 

Plan  to 

F. 

Hosted 

3/4/70 


Dor  i  s  J .  Re  i  nha  rdt 

Coord  i  nator 

Women's  Residence  Halls 
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I  N  T  E  R-O  F  F  I  C  E    MEMO 

Date:   February  27,  1?70 


From:   Leonard  J.  Buchner,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Psychological  Services 
To:     Lavjton  W.  Blanton 

Dean  of  Students 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICES  PR0GRAI4 

Acting  as  a  iruntal  health  consultation  service  to  the  entire 
campus,  the  licensed  psychologists  and  psychiatrist  on  the  staff 
have  engaged  in  the  follot/ing  activities:  diagnostic  and  treatment 
sessions  to  College  undergraduates  x>:ho  feel  that  any  personal  prob- 
lem which  troubles  them  may  be  an  obstacle  to  optimal  personal 
growth,  in-service  training  sessions  for  the  resident  assistants 
who  act  as  peer  counselors  in  the  housing  programs,  training  in  the 
techniques  of  counseling  for  the  graduate  assistants  who  are  coun- 
selors in  the  various  Urban  projects,  advisory  meetings  with  the 
Faculty  Council/Administrative  Council/Drug  Abuse  Committee/Sex 
Education  Project  on  mental  health  problems  on  campus,  setting  up 
group  m.eetings  during  Freshman  orientation  as  part  of  a  four-year 
program  in  "affective  education,"  liaison  with  the  Human  Relations 
Laboratory  (HRL),  and  others. 

Psychological  problems  presented  by  the  counselees  during  the 
past  year  fell  into  the  following  categories  in  rank  order  of  most 
to  least: 

identity  crisis  (including  depression  and  suicide) 

neurotic  reaction 

acute  family  problems 

sexual  problems 

pre-psychotic  episode 

character  disorder 

academic  conflict 

anti-social  behavior 

physical  problems 

Four  psychologists  are  putting  in  66  houj"s  per  v:eek,  one 
ps^z-chiatrist  is  devoting  8-10  hours  per  vreek  to  the  therapy  pro- 
gram.  All  em.ergency  cases  can  be  handled  at  once  by  our  2U  hour 
coverage,  but  most  students  \-/ait  about  one  v:eek  before  they  can  be 
seen.  The  average  number  of  sessions  is  about  six  per  counselee, 
although  no  student  is  ever  dropped  before  he  can  be  referred  to 
an  outside  helping  source.  A  close  link  vrith  nearby  hospitals, 
agencies  and  professionals  in  private  practice  is  maintained. 
Staff  meetings  and  strict  supervision  are  understood  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional responsibility. 
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Three  special  features  of  our  program  are  v/orth  noting.  One  is 
the  number  and  success  of  the  group  therapy  sessions  v;hich  are  held; 
another  is  the  effectiveness  of  our  contact  with  pai-ents  within  the 
limits  of  our  rules  on  confidentiality.  There  are  never  fev/er  than 
ten  therapy  groups  in  action  during  a  semester,  although  individual 
sessions  are  alvrays  available.  Contacts  vjith  parents  are  usually 
made  in  the  evening,  alvjays  v;ith  the  student  present.  The  third  are 
the  ongoing  research  projects  being  conducted  by  the  Psychological 
Services  staff  dealing  vrith  mental  health  on  the  college  caitipus. 

Space  and  understaffing  are  continuing  problems.  VJith  the  same 
office  space  and  staff  personnel  remaining  unchanged  over  several 
years,  despite  the  increase  in  size  and  diversity  of  the  student 
body,  many  services  remain  as  unmet  needs »  Each  budget  carries  a 
request  to  expand  the  Psychological  Services  Program. 


LJB:vr 
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ANI-IUAL  REPORT 
STUDIoNT  ACTIVITIES  1%9 

Student  Activities  continues  to  be  perhaps  one  of  the  least  understood 
projx^ams  of  the  Student  Personnel  Division.  Student  Activities  at  I'ontclair 
State  encompasses  a  range  of  organizations  from  a  Sport  Parachut?-ng  Club 
(vrith  approximately  10  active  members)  to  more  broad  based  groups  such  as 
Players  (the  di'anatic  club).  College  Life  Union  Board  (the.  major  social 
prograra-Tiing  organization  on  campus)  and  the  29  active  fraternities  and 
sororities  0 

The  programs  presented  by  the  70-odd  student  organizations  likewise 
represent  a  diversity  which  parallels  the  nature  of  these  various  organizations. 
These  programs  range  from  activities  designed  only  for  members  of  the  res- 
pective organizations,  to  cai'ipus-vide  prograir:s  such  as  dramatic  productions, 
concerts,  lectures,  films  etc.  vrhich  are  presented  for  the  enjo^mient  of  the 
entire  college  (and  surrounding)  community. 

During  1?69,  the  two  major  annual  events,  Komeconiing  and  Carnival 
continued  to  be  successful,  A  slight  decrease  in  participation  vras  noted 
vhich  possibly  can  attributed  to  a  slight  decline  in  mernbership  among 
some  of  the  fraternities  and  sororities. 

The  merchants  of  Upper  Monte  lair  have  become  increasing]  y  mo;'e  involved 
in  both  events  tlirough  various  prom.otions  dui^ing  Hotriecoming  week  and  through 
the  donation  of  trophies  for  both  v.'eckends.  Additional  major  activities 
during  19^9  included  lectures  by  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  former  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  and  David  Schoenburn. 

Players,  the  student  dramatic  organization,  presented  fo\u'  productions, 
tv:o  of  v:hich  sold-out  at  most  perforna.nces.  One  of  the  productions, 
Kiarat/Sade^  was  selected  as  a  regional  finalist  in  the  A-merican  College 
Theatre  Festival.  In  addition  ",  the  College  Life  Union  Board  presented  tour- 
ing productions  of  the  off-Broacl.jay  sho:'.'  "The  Believers"  and  the  Negro 
Ensemble  Company's  production  of  "The  Song  of  the  Lusitanian  Bogey" o 

Popular  entertainers  v:ho  appeared  at  Kontclair  State  during  19^9  included 
the  TItios  Square  Ti:o,  The  Happenijigs,  Blood,  Svreat  and  Tears,  Tim  Hardin^ 
Sam  and  Dave  and  the  Classics  Four. 

A  program  which  has  not  previously  been  noted  in  the  annual  report  is 
the  Sui^Tier  Activities  Program.  This  program  is  developed  by  the  staff  of 
the  Student  Activities  Office  for  the  entertainment  and  cnjoy.riint  of 
people,  jiar ticularly  those  from  out  of  state,  attending  th.e  6-vreek  sum:..er 
sessions  The  program  ijicludes  trips  to  places  of  interest  in  llevr  York  City 
(e«g.  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  American  Stock  Exchange,  United  nations,' 
Crivise  around  I'anhattan,  etc.)  contemporary  movies  and  Dessert  Tixats  such 
as  watermelon  and  ice  cream  sundaes.  The  most  popular  activity  of  the 
SiiJtir.ier  Program  ai-o  the  trips  to  Broac'v.'ay  Shows  i.n  New  York,   t-Jays  last  y^ar 
incT.ud3d  Hair,  Hello  Dolly,  The  Great  '.•.^lite  Hope,  Zorba,  1776,  Kan  of 
Lallancha  and  Rod.  V/hito  ajid  Kaddox. 
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A  filial  progrpjn  v;ithin  the  scope  of  Student  Activities  v;liich  should 
be  briefly  mentioned  is  tlie  PVcsIcnon  Orientation  Program,  The  program 
shed  its'  traditional  title  Freshrien  Oricntition  and  beca-iie  knov;n  as  Nov; 
Student  Oi^ientation,  VJith  the  change  in  nar.ie  carae  many  other  changes 
including  a  de-onphasis  on  the  traditional  hazing  activities.  The  actual 
orientation  v:as  acco.Tiplished  .nainly  by  "student  hosts"  v;ho  v/ere  responsible 
for  grouTjs  of  approdLmately  2^  neu  students  each.  Other  nsvr  activities 
within  the  program  v;ere  a  concert,  by  groups  called  the  Crazy  Elephant  and 
the  Saxons,  a  lecture  by  Dick  Gregory,  and  an  Activities  Fair  on  the  riall 
in  front  of  Life  Hall,  vrhich  gave  all  student  organizations  a  chance  to 
"shov;  their  wares"  to  the  nev:  students  o 

In  regard  to  problems  vrhich  vd.ll  face  the  area  of  Student  Activities 
during  the  coming  year,  there  are  as  nany  probleius  as  there  are  activities. 
Ttie  one  problem  vhich  is  co:n:non  to  all  (and  thi'oughout  the  ent:-re  college 
for  that  rratter)  is  that  of  overcrov.'ding.   The  problem  manifests  itself 
basically  in  tv/o  vraysj  first  through  the  lack  of  meeting  space  due  to 
expansion  of  the  Evening  Division  program,  snd  secondly  through  tremendous 
overcrov;ding  of  the  existing  activity  facilities.  Life  Kail  and  the 
Temporary  Union  Building.  These  two  facilities  have  a  combined  design 
capacity  of  l,IiOO  which  represents  a  defficiency  of  space  for  well  over 
3,000  students.  This  gap  results  in  an  accelerated  deterioration  of  both 
of  our  facilities.  Tliis  problem  will  ultimately  be  alleviated  with  the 
completion  of  the  nev;  92,000  sq.  ft.  Student  Union  facility.  However, 
since  the  completion  of  this  facility  is  at  least  two  years  away,  the 
overcrov;ding  is  obviously  going  to  remain  with  us,  and  probably  become  laore 
severe  as  the  college  expands  during  the  next  tv:o  years. 
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Foreign  Student  Advisor 
Annual  Report,  1969-1970 


I.   Present  enrollment  of  Foreign  Students 


A.  1969-70 

B.  1970-71 

C.  1971-72 


17 

35  ( ant i  ci  pated ) 

50  ( an t  i  c  i  p  ate  d  ) 


II.   P re  sent  responsibilities 

A.  Recruitment  and  selection  of  applicants 

B.  Registration  of  all  admitted  Foreign  Students 

C.  Academic  and  personal  counseling 

D.  Provide  housing  and  work  opportunities 

E.  Development  of  a  budget 

F.  Maintainence  of  an  up  to  date  compendium  of  immigration 
I  aws 

G.  Liaison  between  college  and  community 

H.   Development  of  an  expanded  Foreign  Student  Program 

which  includes  a  new  area  titled  "Domestic  and  Inter- 
national Exchange".   See  attached  job  description. 

III.   Committee  participation 

A.  Foreign  Student  Admissions  Committee  (Chairman) 

B.  Advisor  -  Foreign  Student  Agenda  Committee 

IV,   Welcome  Coffee  Hour  for  Foreign  Students.   Al  I  faculty 
and  administration  were  invited. 


V.   Conferences  and  meetings 

A.  International  Weekend  at  Douglas  College  with  5  foreign 
students 

B.  Foreign  student  mixer  with  10  foreign  students  at  Rutgers 
Newa  rk 

C.  Regional  meetings  of  the  National  Association  of  Foreign 
Student  Affairs  at  Princeton  and  Muhelenberg  Colleges 

D.  Meetings  of  the  Studentravel  Association  as  a  regional 
rep  resentat  i  ve 

VI,   Community  Liaison 

A.  Member  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club 

B.  Member  of  the  Overseas  Neighbors 

C.  Member  of  the  National  Association  Foreign  Student 
Affairs  (NAFSA) 

D.  Invited  with  Foreign  Students  to  speak  at  a.meeting 

of  American  Association  of  University  Women  (Bloomfield) 

E.  Invited  with  Foreign  Students  to  speak  at  a  meeting 
of  Junior  Women's  Club  of  Verona 


Annual  Report 


Page  2 
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F. 
G. 

H. 

I  . 

J  . 


Invited  with  Foreign  Students  to  speak  at  a  meet 

aid well  Women's  Club 
Invited  with  Foreign  Students  to  speak  at  a  meet 

i  tt  le  Fa  I  Is  Women 's  CI ub 

ted  with  Foreign  Students  to  a  series  of  sem 

nternationaj  Relations  at  Caldwell  -  West  Ca 

0  I  System 

ted  to  speak  with  Foreign  Students  at  a  meet 
he  Clifton  Kwanis  Club, 
ted  with  Foreign  Students  to  an  East  Orange 

01  International  Day 
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JOB  DESCRIPTION 
FOR 
COORDINATOR  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGE 


Montciair  State  College  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era. 
It  has  brought  itself  to  this  level  on  its  own  accord  by  broaden- 
ing its  horizons  and  taking  a  new  look  at  its  goals  and  directions 
However,  one  needs  to  look  at  some  of  the  external  forces   and 
pressures  to  see  that  not  all  changes  at  Montciair  State  College 
have  been  internally  motivated.   One  needs  only  to  look  at  the 
events  that  have  occurred  during  the  last  few  years  in  New  Jersey, 
the  United  States,  and  the  world  to  realize  that  this  college 
has  and  must  continue  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  community  at 
large.   The  fact  that  we  can  no  longer  exclusively  concern  our- 
selves with  the  events  of  the  Town  of  Montciair  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  concern  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  select  few  students  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
is  something  which  Is  abundently  clear. 

In  recognition  of  the  above  trends,  a  proposal  is  being 
submit ted  which  will  ^allow  the  college  to  develop  those  programs 
concerned  with  domestic  and  international  through  one  office. 
This  proposal  Is  contained  in  the  fol  lowing  pages  and  includes: 

1.  Faculty  Exchange  (International) 

2.  Student  Exchange  (International) 

3.  Domestic  Exchange 

4.  Foreign  Student  Advisement 

5.  The  Experiment  in  International  Living 

6.  Margaret  Holz  Fund 

7.  The  Summer  Session  in  the  British  Isles 

8.  The  Copenhagen,  England,  and  Scotland  Semester 

9.  Liaison  With  Community  Groups 
10.  Ch  a  rte  r  Trips 


-1- 

The  program  I  am  proposing  is  new  only  in  the  sense  that  coordination 
of  existing  organ i /cat ions  for  the  purposes  of  exchange,  travel,  and  study 
abroad  would  be  under  one  roof.   I  see  this  Coordinator  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Exchange  responsible  for  the  follov;ing: 

1 .  Faculty  Exchange  (International) 

There  is  presently  no  formal  or  well-developed  program  which 
would  allow  faculty  members  to  go  abroad  in  exchange  for  a  foreign 
teacher  v;ho  v;ould  take  his  place.   At  the  present  time,  1  to  2 
faculty  members  each  year  are  involved  in  this  exchange  but  attempts 
should  be  made  to  expand  this  program  and  make  it  available  to  more 
interested  people. 

2.  Student   Exchange    (International) 

All  the  foreign  travel  and  study  programs  at  Montclair  State  College 
exclude  the  possibility  of  an  exchange  arrangement.   An  exchange  v/ould 
allow  a  number  of  our  students  to  go  abroad  to  study  in  place  of  an 
equal  number  of  foreign  students  coming  to  our  campus.   The  advantage 
in  this  arrangement  is  primarily  that  V7e  do  not  need  to  provide  space 
for  additional  students  since  the  total  number  of  students  would  not 
increase.   The  Chico  exchange  has  been  functioning  in  this  manner  for 
several  years  and  has  shown  us  that  this  type  of  an  exchange  program 
can  function  in  a  mutually  beneficial  manner. 

3.  Domestic  Exchange 

Approximately  20  students  v;ere  exchanged  v;ith  Chico  State  College, 
Chico,  California,  during  the  1969/70  school  year.   Expansion  of  this 
particular  program  is  expected  and  other  colleges  in  the  midwest  and 
south  should  and  will  be  contacted  to  determine  interest  in  the  ex- 
change of  students  with  Montclair  State  College. 

A.   Foreign  Student  Advisement 

._  This  person  would  be  responsible  for  the  recruiting,  admissions, 
registration,  housing,  financial  advisement,  and  personal  counseling 
of  all  foreign  students  enrolled  at  Montclair  State  College.   At  the 
present  moment,  there  are  17  foreign  students  on  campus.   By  the  Fall 
of  1970,  this  figure  will  expand  to  35  and  by  1972  to  50. 

In  addition,  the  Foreign  Student  Advisor's  responsibilities  v;ould 
include:  making  a  budget,  keeping  abreast  with  immigration  lav;s, 

act  ive 'comiTiunity  involvement  to  obtain  private  funds,  and  job 

opportunities.   Further,  he  would  attend  meetings  of  and  become 

involved  in  organizations  that  are  concerned  with  foreign  students 

and  international  travel  and  study. 

5 .   The  Experiment  in  International  Living 

The  experiment  in  international  living  has  been  run  primarily  by 
students  and  has  provided  the  students  of  Montclair  State  College  the 
opportunity  to  travel  and  live  abroad.   A  full-time  staff  member 
would  provide  this  organization  with  the  continuity  it  needs  plus  make 
it  better  knov.T;  to  more  students.   With  one  office  on  campus  designated 
Domestic  and  International  Exchange  students  v/ill  easily  be  able  to 
obtain  information  about  the  experiment.   Approximately  25  students  go 
on  the  experiment  each  year. 
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6.  Margaret:   Holz   Fund 

The  Margaret  Holz  Fund  has  be.en  established  to  provide  funds  for 
students  who  are  going  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  study.   This  progrera 
is  administered  through  the  Foreign  Language  Department  but  would 
benefit  by  being  placed  in  a  central  location  with  other  programs 
concerned  v;ith  domestic  and  international  exchange.   Approximately 
2  students  each  year  obtain  financial  assistance  from  this  fund. 

7.  The  Summer  Session  in  the  British  Isles  ' 

-The  summer  session  in  the  British  Isles  is  presently  directed  by 
Mr.  Edgar  Bye  through  his  office  in  the  Social  Studies  Department. 
By  being  in  the  Office  for  Domestic  and  International  Exchange,  many 
of  the  questions  such  as,  how  does  one  apply,  how  much  does  it  cost, 
are  all  credits  transferable,  could  be  answered  by  one  person  in  one 
office.   Approximately  20  to  30  students  participate  in  the  program. 

8.  The  Copenhagen,  England,  and  Scotland  Semester 

The  Copenhagen,  England  and  Scotland  semester  progran)  is  coordin- 
ated by  Dr.  Norman  Lange  in  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching  and  Place- 
ment. This  program  could  also  benefit  from  the  efficiency  of  the  one- 
man,  one-office  concept.  This  program  presently  lacks  the  public 
relations  v;hich  would  allov/  its  benefits  to  be  made  knovm  to  a  larger 
group  of  students.  Approximately  108  students  in  Nev;  Jersey  partici- 
pate in  this  program,  18  coming  from  Montclair  Stete  College. 

9.  Liason  VJith  Corrjriunity  Groups 

The  coordinator  of  Domestic  and  International  Exchange  would 
also  serve  the  function  as  laison  for  community  organizations  which 
are  interested  in  foreign  students.   Presently  The  Overseas  Neighbors 
and  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  Montclair  are  2  organizations  which  are  very 
actively  involved  in  the  international  exchange  program  at  Montclair 
State  College.   This  relationship  must  be  maintained  and  developed 
so  the  growth  of  the  foreign  student  program  and  its  grov/ing  pains 
could  be  absorbed  by  the  corrariunity .   Housing  and  job  opportunities 
for  foreign  students  are  already  reaching  the  saturation  point  and 
if  the  foreign  student  program  is  to  expand  smoothly  and  consistently, 
it  must  be  done  with  and  through  coirmunity  support. 

10.   Charter  Trips 

Charter  trips  are  presently  conducted  by  individuals  and  indepen- 
dent organiza'tions  on  our  campus  who  have  placed  a  number  of  posters 
on  the  bulletin  boards  advertising  trips  to  Berrriuda,  Puerto  Rico, 
Florida,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.   There  is  no  centralized 
location  for  these  trips,  therefore,  there  is  very  little  investiga- 
-tion  into  the  agencies  and  airlines  v/hich  provide  the  transportation. 
In  addition  to  this,  development  of  and  continuity  of  these  charter 
flights  are  virtually  non-existent. 

In  the  sumiTior  of  1969,  a  charter  flight  was  arranged  to  take  100 
students  and  faculty  to  Amsterdam  and  return  in  7  v/eeks .   The  details 
of  this  trip  weic  coordinated  through  the  office  of  the  Foreign 
Student  Advisor  who  had  the  responsibility  of  conducting  a  v;ell-run 
charter  trip  and  also  investigate  the  financial  background  of  the 
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The  sunimer  of  1970  will  see  another  charter  flight  leaving  for 
Amsterdam  v;ith  80  members  of  the  faculty  and  students  aboard.   The 
number  and  variety  of  these  charter  flights  can  be  expanded  and  the 
concept  of  earning  college  credit  while  abroad  could  be  included. 
The  Coordinator  of  Domestic  and  International  Exchange  devoting  him- 
self to  this  total  concept  of  international  travel  and  study  could 
coordinate  travel  plans  for  the  summer  with  the  earning  of  academic 
credit. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  1969 
Areas  of  Special  Concern 


This  Division  believes  there  will  be  need  in  1970  to  continue  to 
focus  on  campus  issues  which  significantly  affect  the  college's  over-all 
functioning.   In  addition  to  present  concerns  we  believe  that  a  greater 
degree  of  involvement  will  be  necessary  to: 

1.  resolve  the  increased  racial  polarization  occurring  on  campus 

2.  handle  the  increased  use  of  illegal  drugs  on  campus,  a  direct 
result  of  their  usage  in  the  public  secondary  schools 

3.  channel  the  growing  interest  by  students  in  the  Women's  Liberation 
Movements 

4.  solve  the  problems  of  off -campus  residents  which  v/ill  grov;  in 
significance  with  an  enlarged  student  enrollment 

5.  deal  with  political  problems  if  eighteen  year  olds  are  enfranchised 

6.  resolve  demands  for  more  latitude  of  philosophy  of  free  expression 
in  relation  to  both  controversial  speakers  and  student  publications 

7.  examine  on  a  local  and  state  level  nev;  attitudes  tov/ard  alcoholic 
beverages  on  campus  and  at  college  functions 

8.  serve  as  a  mediator  between  students  and  faculty  when  conflict  over 
prerogative  arises 
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STUDENl"  PERSONNEL  DIVISION 

ANNUAL  REPORT  1969 

Urgent  Needs 


1.  Additional  specialized  personnel  to  handle  increased  v7ork  loads 
resulting  from  expansion  of  all  college  programs. 

2.  Additional  clerical  help  to  enable  the  staff  to  translate  their 
ideas  into  action  programs. 

3.  Expanded  office  space  to  house  present,  and  new,  staff  so  they 
can  function  more  effectively. 

A,  Allocation  of  positions  which  will  allov;  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  experienced  and  well  qualified  personnel, 

5.   A  travel  budget  \-^hich  will  enable  additional  staff  to  attend 
professional  conferences. 
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ANNUAL       REPORT 

to  the 

Board  of  Trustees 
March  1970 

DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 
Vice  President  -  Vincent  B.  Calabrese 


I.  The  Division  of  Business  and  Finance  is  a  service  organization  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  educational  program  at  Montclair  State  College 
by  providing  essential  support  services  of  a  fiscal  or  business  nature. 

The  Division  is  organized  as  follows: 

A.  Administrative  Services 

B.  Auxiliary  Services 

C.  Business  Services 

D.  Facilities  Planning 

E.  Federal  Grants 

F.  Maintenance  Services 

G.  Personnel  Services 

A.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES  consist  of  duplicating,  printing,  mail,  secre- 
tarial and  communi;:ation  services.  The  efficiency  of  this  section  has 
suffered  by  inadequate  facilities.  The  completion  of  Partridge  Hall 
and  the  evacuation  of  certain  departments  from  College  Hall  hopefully 
will  result  in  a  more  healthy  climate  in  which  these  sections  can  operate, 
thus  improving  service  and  eliminating  some  of  the  problems  we  have 
experienced. 

B.  AUXILIARY  SERVICES  consist  of  dormitory,  faculty  student  cooperative, 
and  food  service  contract  and  auxiliary.  The  anticipated  completion 
of  the  new  dormitory  will  double  the  resident  population  and  con- 
sequently increase  the  activity  of  this  entire  section.  Alternate 
contract  plans  are  being  studied  with  the  idea  of  making  the  food 
arrangement  more  attractive  to  resident  students. 

The  Faculty-Student  Cooperative  Association  is  a  non-profit  corporation 
organized  in  1955  under  Title  15  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  Jersey. 

Purpose:  To  purchase  and  distribute  student  equipment  and  supplies, 
make  leans  and  scholarships  available  to  students,  purchase  books  and 
equipment  for  resale,  supervise  the  disbursement  of  funds  collected 
under  its  direction,  operate  services  for  the  benefit  of  students, 
provide  for  periodic  audits  of  accounts  entrusted  to  it  and  initiate 
and  carry  out  programs  and  activities  to  accomplish  the  above  purposes. 
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Functions:  The  Corporation  presently  handles  approximately  200 
accounts  composed  of  Class  II  organizations  and  Excfiange  Accounts. 
Included  in  the  services  provided  are  the  operation  of  the  Bookstore, 
Student  Bank  Check  Cashing  Service,  and  Candy  and  Newspaper  counter. 
Students  are  among  the  personnel  employed  to  operate  these  services. 

Statement  of  Income:  The  net  income  for  the  year  1969  v/as  $33,162.47. 
The  net  worth  of  the  corporation  for  the  year  ended  1969  was  $247,116.89. 
Contributions  are  periodically  made  to  various  projects  within  the 
college  community. 

BUSINESS  SERVICES  consist  of  purchasing,  accounts  receivable,  collection 
and  accounts  payable,  accounting,  loan  program,  and  budget  preparation. 
Movement  is  noted  in  the  direction  of  planned-programmed  budgeting. 
Computerization  of  purchasing,  payables,  and  receivables,  as  well  as 
the  student-loan  program  has  had  a  modest  beginning.  It  seems  evident 
that  within  the  next  three  years  most  of  these  functions  will  be 
operated  through  the  Data  Processing  Center. 

FACILITIES  PLANNING  includes  physical  plant  planning,  security,  new 
construction,  and  major  renovation  of  facilities.  Approximately  18 
million  dollars  in  approved  capital  construction  projects  are  currently 
either  in  planning  or  construction. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  insure  that  maximum  effectiveness  is 
obtained  for  these^  monies ,  broad  responsibility  in  facility  planning 
and  control  was  vested  in  the  Director  of  Facilities,  a  new  position 
filled  in  May  of  1959.   In  August  of  1969  additional  planning  functions 
were  given  to  the  Director  of  Facilities  by  combining  that  position 
with  the  position  of  Director  of  Institutional  Development. 

In  broad  outline  this  office  performs  as  follows: 

1.  Performs  studies  to  determine  facility  needs  both  in  terms  of  size 
and  type. 

2.  Translates  faculty  requests  into  balanced  requests  for  architectural 
action. 

3.  Expedites  and  monitors  the  progress  of  facility  plans  and  specifi- 
cations which  are  prepared  by  private  architects  under  contract  to 
the  Office  of  Architecture,  Engineering,  and  Construction.  (OAEC) 

4.  Maintains  constant  surveillance  of  Master  Plan  preparation. 

5.  Monitors  progress  of  field  construction  performed  by  OAEC. 

6.  Audits  the  utilization  of  existing  campus  space. 
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The  follov/ing  is  a  summary  of  various  projects: 

1.  Master  Plan  -  Phase   I,   Basic  Data,  was  compiled  during  1969. 
Phase   II,  Alternate  Designs,  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  January  17,   1970.     Additional   reviews  of  Phase  II 
are  in  progress. 

2.  Dormitory  -  $5,000,000.     Construction  started  in  March  of  1969, 
but  foundation  difficulties  were  encountered  which  have  resulted 
in  approximately  one  million  dollars   in  extras.     At  our  request, 
litigation  is  being  considered  against  the  original    surveyor 
and/or  architect.     Construction  is  proceeding  for  March  30,   1971 
completion. 

3.  Student  Union  -  $4,800,000.  1959  was  devoted  to  translation  of 
program  documents  into  final  documents  for  bid  opening  which  is 
anticipated  for  April   30,   1970. 

4.  Mathematics-Science   Building  -  $4,000,000.     The  contract  for 
architectural    services  was  signed  September  18,   1959.     After  a 
six-week  delay,  occasioned  by  an  unsuccessful    request  for  additional 
budget,   progress  on  bidding  documents  has  progressed  to  a  planned 
bid  date  of  November  1970. 

5.  Railroad  Overpass  -  $500,000.     Preparation  of  bidding  documents  are 
now  complete.       Bid  due  date  is  March  1970. 

6.  Utilities   Expansion,   Phase   I,   $385,000.     Utility  construction  v/as 
designed  in   1959.     Bid  due  date,  March   1970.     Plans   for  Phase   II 
and  III   for  an  additional   $500,000  for  a  new  electric  sub-station, 
boiler  plant  addition  and  utility  lines  were  started.      Bid  due  date 
will    be  October  1970. 

7.  Information  and  Resource  Center  -  $1,000,000.     This  project  was 
recently  reduced  from  $2,500,000  to  $1,000,000  in  order  to  provide 
funds  for  quarry  property  acquisition.       A  new  program  to  fit  the 
new  budget  is  being  formulated. 

8.  Campus  Mall    improvements   -  $200,000.     This  project  has  been  delayed 
pending  completion  of  the  Master  Plan. 

9.  Garage   Feasibility  Study.     An  economic  study  concerning  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  a  multi -level   parking  facility  was  completed. 
The  study  concluded  an  annual    fee  of  $30  to  $40  would  permit  con- 
struction,  provided  the  fee  from  the  existing  parking  lots  was 
similarly  increased  and  included.       The  legality  of  this  arrangement 
is  being  investigated  by  the  Department  of  Higher  Education. 

10.  Educational    Facility  Information  System  (CRS).     Ttiis  computer  oriented 
system,  which  was   instituted  by  the  Department  of  Higher  Education, 
developed  serious  computer  difficulties  in   1959.     Hopefully  these 
problems  have  now  been  corrected  by  the  consultant  to  allow  for  use 

of  this  planning  tool    in  1970. 

11.  Partridge  Hall    -  $1,200,000.     The  scheduled  completion  date  of 
September  1969  was  not  met  due  to  extensive  construction  strikes. 
Occupancy  on  April    1,   1970  appears  assured. 
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12.  Calcia  Fine  Arts   Building.     Although  this  building  v/as  occupied 
in  September  1968,   the  contractor  has  net  completed  his   ''punch 
list"  items.     The  OAEC  v/as  requested  on  July  30,   1969,   to  notify 
the  surety  to  complete  the  remaining  items. 

13.  Miscellaneous   $150,000.     Various  major  maintenance  and  improvement 
projects,   including  additional    street  lights,  vider  sidewalks, 
re-decorating,   roof  repairs,  etc.,  v/ere  instituted,  expedited 
and/or  completed. 

Future   Improvements:     Substantial    improvements   in  facility  expediting 
can  be  accomplished,   provided  the  Office  of  Architecture,   Engineering, 
and  Construction  modifies   its  procedures.     The  OAEC  has  been  requested 
to  change  its  administration  of  the  architecture  process  to  allow 
better  communication  with  the  College.     We  are  hopeful   that  during  1970 
the  OAEC  will   permit  effective  participation  by  the  College. 

E.    FEDERAL  GRANTS.     This  office  is  responsible  for  the  administration  and 
business   functions  of  the   Federal    Grant  Programs. 

During  fiscal  year  1969,   the  Federal    Grants  Unit  of  Business  Services 
had  administered  the  financial   and  related     activities  applicable  to 
grants  awarded  by  Federal   Government  agencies  as  well   as  some  State 
agencies.     The  total   awards  granted  to  the  College  were  from  the 
indicated  sources: 

"Federal    (19)  $1,232,929 

State       (  7)  806,722 

$2,039,651 


Compared  to  previous  years,  these  represent  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
grants,  amounts  awarded,  and  v;ork-load  required  to  administer  the  grants. 
There  has  been  a  further  increase  in  such  factors  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  additional  effort  is  devoted  on  a 
continuing  basis  to  assist  college  faculty  and  professional  staff  in  the 
development  and  preparation  of  proposals  for  obtaining  new  grants  from 
federal  government  agencies. 

F.  MAINTENANCE  SERVICES:  All  operational  maintenance  and  preventive  main- 
tenance of  a  recurring  nature  are  assigned  this  section.   This  represents 
a  change,  resulting  from  the  creation  of  our  Facilities  Planning  Section. 
This  change  will  enable  our  maintenance  people  to  concentrate  on  the 
recurring  problems  involving  the  physical  plant,  with  a  consequent 
improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  all  facilities. 

G.  PERSONNEL  SERVICES  consist  of  payroll,  personnel  records,  training  programs, 
and  administration  of  Civil  Service  regulations,  recruiting,  and  pension 
services . 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  GOALS  OF  BUSINESS  SERVICES 


As  the  fiscal  year  commenced,  Business  Services  began  the  final  com- 
pilation of  the  1971  budget,  took  steps  to  close  out  the  1969  budget, 
and  put  into  effect  the  current  programs.  Vie  looked  forward  to  1970 
as  the  year  of  S-256,  the  year  some  degree  of  autonomy  v/ould  be 
realized  and  its  dividends  evidenced  by  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
This,  of  course,  did  not  take  place  despite  ihe  signing  into  lav;  of 
S-256  and  now  as  we  begin  to  close  out  the  year,  we  find  vie   have  the 
same  aspirations  for  1971. 

The  division  will  expand  and  improve  services  to  students  and  faculty, 
and  change  is  motivated  by  these  objectives.  Steps  were  taken  in  the 
personnel  area  to  improve  morale  by  better  communication,  concern  for 
promotional  opportunities,  and  by  providing  on-site  training  for  self- 
betterment.  Lateral  training  was  begun  to  provide  back-up  in  critical 
areas,  such  as  payroll  and  student  revenues.  In  the  pasi,  our  service 
has  been  badly  disrupted  by  the  resignation  of  a  relatively  minor  staff 
member.  Faculty  requirements  drew  equal  attention.  The  changing  nature 
of  faculty  as  well  as  increased  numbers  make  more  and  better  service 
imperative.   Currently,  under  preparation,  is  an  updated  entrance 
orientation  for  faculty  which  hopefully  will  assist  them  in  coping  with 
problems  incident  to  new  employment  but  outside  the  classrooms. 

Program  budgeting  and  a  management  information  system  also  received 
attention  during  this  fiscal  year.  Strengthening  of  our  Data  Center  has 
enabled  us  to  begin  to  computerize  some  accounting  functions.  Depart- 
mental supply  accounts,  postal,  mimeo,  and  printing  charges  are  now 
being  billed  quarterly  on  a  computer  print  out.  With  proper  budgetary 
cooperation,  we  will  extend  these  computerized  operations  to  student 
revenue  accounts  as  well  as  our  purchasing  section. 

Problems  persist  in  staffing  non-academic  areas.  Civil  Service  in- 
flexibility makes  recruiting  difficult  in  the  medium  skill  ranges, 
(foremen,  skilled  tradesmen,  and  clerical  supervisors). 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1971,  it  is  expected  that  a  management  information 
system  will  be  in  operation.  This  system  will  peniiit  a  more  meaningful 
budget  preparation  and  presentation  to  the  Board  and  will  permit  an 
effective  cost  analysis  of  existing  programs.   In  addition,  a  fiscal 
model  is  being  developed  to  aid  in  projecting  costs  of  future  programs 
and  budget  requests. 
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KEN  TKAYNOR:  S(;A  COMMENT 
Wha^s  Going  On? 

Whjt's  goini!  on'  LEGALITY  OF  LIQl^'OR 

FjcuIly-v"v;iliiation     l:il)iccl  Wc  luvc  written  :i  Ictlor  to 

by    fjciilty  .  .  .    SGA    begins  our      lawyers     requesting     a 

faculty-evaluation     on     their  statement   on  the  legiiHty  of 

own     .     .     .       preparing  licjuor  on  eaiiipus.  If  lie  states 

"unliiniied  eut"  resolution  to  that    the    Board    of  Trustees 

be  presented  to  the  Board  of  has  the  authority   to  approve 

Irustees.  .  .  waiting  for  a  it,  this  will  be  the  next  step, 
letter      from      Conrad      and  We    have    set    up    a    SCIA 

Jones.      our      lawyers,  scholarship   fund    with  a  gift 

concernnig    legalizing    litpior  from    the    Glass   of    I960   of 

on  campus...  setting  up  an  S5000.      The      criteria      will 

SGA     scholarship     fund     of  probably  be.   invtilvement  in 

approximately      S5000  extra-curricula      activities, 

criteria  being  prepared  .  .  .  scholarship,  and  financial  aid. 
r  e  (-1  u  e  s  I  i  n  g      student  The  Board  of  1  rustees  will 

representation   on   tlie  Board  be  presenting  a  report  on  the 

of  Trustees  .  .  .   constructing  initial     request    lor    student 

Gampus\\ide-'-:o\erning  boily.  representation  or  a  liaison. 

vior'^fir^K^^.^:;::™; .  hqualrhpresentation 

^,- it,    cr- \  ,t  I-  loe     the     ast    and    most 

ol  the  SGA.  presently  and  m  .      ,  .■  • 

the    next    f.w    months.    We  '"^P^'-^^"^*       negotiation       ,s 

presented      our      joint  ^^'"^     campusw.de    governing 

f.      It.     f    I     ,                 t.  committee.     We     are     now 

faculty-student      committee  .,,    .,      r       w         , 

,,, .    _,   ,-       u          I     .■  meetiim  with  the  faculty  and 

report    on   taculty-evalualion  ,        '■           •                    .,• 

,^  .  f,  ,,  ,.  ,,  administration  on  this 
to  a  faculty  meetmg.  It  was 

tabled.  This  is  as  good  as  question.  We  have  presented 
voting  tlie  issue  down.  We  numerous  proposals  which 
will  present  our  proposal  on  will  grant  equal  student 
"unlimited  cuts"  to  representation  on  this 
the  Board  olTruslees  shortly  campuswide  governinu 
Faculty  intervention  may  Senate.  This  Senate  will 
cause  delay.  concern       i  t  s e  I  f      w  i  i  h 

^  u  P  r  a  -  s  c  h  o  o  I      d  e  c  i- 
sion-making. 
,  Concluding    this    mid>ear 

report.  I  am  requesting  that 
the  representatives  of  the 
individual  school  Senaie 
planning  committees  and  tlie 
representatives  on  the 
already-fuiutioning  Senjies 
stand  firm  in  their  beliefs  and 
in  their  presentation  of 
student  jdea.s.  Please  report 
ii'iy  faculty  pressure  or 
"bulldo/ing"  to  the  SG\ 
Students  Relations  Board. 
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"CREEPING   y^WARENESS•• 


-A    jptjnrnary   and   analyticcil   approacb    to  the 
role  of  tho   Student   Governmerit   Asan-      All 
quotfltior.a  hnvc  been  extracted    from   the 
mir;.utG&   F.nn   documents   of  the   Stadanc   Cov- 
er inent   I^.r.sn^^    Inco    of  Montclair   State   Collega 


Kenneth  Traynar 
President    1969-70 
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M<>nS;clair   S'late   University   is   now  alive        Looking  back 
through    stude.il.    ^^yos  \'3e  are  able   Lo   envision   the   tvansicional 

cire..':ior:   of.    c\ie   Uvii  v^.  -sity o 

"1^30.    As   "3   coy. ".it  of   the  discvjseton   about   giving   sweaters 
t:o   it-be  two-year  leMlfr  men,    there   seem'd  j^aneral   disapproval » 
Ho   ^^ote  v:ill   be   t^lcen  until  Mrc    ^loan   (the    financial   advisor) 
has   £;iven   his   ap^^rovaio" 

The   birch  of    student   expreti^ion   took   oiace   in   the   late   20*3 
at  Montclairc      i'be  formation   nf   the   5>tudort   Council    set   th6   stage 
for  t>ie   growing   ever  changing  Ixjf'.y  of  young  pcjoole,: 

*'l931,.c.o    after  due  considsration   and   investigation   the 
Student    v'ouncil   granted  a  charter  to   the   Chess   and   Checker  Club 
an  organ! A  at ion   rapidly  coming   lo   the   fore  in   social   activitieso" 

It  v;oJR  •  long  struggle  to  achieve  what  we  now  havco  The 
struggle  continuous  J  developing  and  strengthening  the  academic 
fabric  of  our   coipmunityo 

^'1932,    in   G.^\i.7  of  the  depression  Kontcl^:iir   State   Teacher's 
College  has   l    ^radio    ocoo    It  is  kepc   in   the  rnusic   room-,    but  rray 
be  Tiovc?^  l\ito    the   gyainasium  at    th3  discretion   of    Sijudent   Council.  ** 

Ttie  painful   eftort   of   creating  over  and  over  again  is   ex- 
hauatingo      Time  pa.spep,   we  plan   again„      Sometimes,    we  duplicate 
past   efforrts.      Mc/nycimas.   we   los<=   a  creative   force, 

"1932.  Presicii:nt  Sprague  presented  to  Student  Council  an 
outline  of  n  project  in  connection  with  a  talking -picture  for 
the   collegec" 


The  student  of  ttontcLatr  has  always  pushed  for  a  better 
ex\>erience  at  the  collej^.e.   In  the  short  time  each  student  has 
bean  enrolled  at  t'lontclair,  he  has  given  his  enthusiam.  creativ- 
ity, and  strength..   Each  class  has  left  a  little  of  themselves 

behnTd 

"1932,  TVie  Publl.-.ity  Gominittee  reported  that  the  Public 
Servi\:e  lius  Company  has  been  asked  to  change  the  bus  signs  from 
'Nonril  School'  to  ^College*," 
Making.  Laws o  ->  o .. 

r.^e  student  Council  became  incorporated  in  1934o  One  of 
the  fillet  incomorated  student  organizations  in  the  country o   As 
other  c(i>rpo  rat  ions,  the  governing  body  was  referred  to  as  the 
Board  ot*  Trustees. 

"l^;«5tooo  a  class  B  charter  was  granted  to  the  League  of 
Women  Vot>ers  and  to  the  Peace  Clubo" 

The  Vtudent  Government  Association,  Inc.  began  to  define 
its  role  at  Montclairo   It  funded  a  diverse  group  of  organiz- 
ations.  Gtoaps,  such  as.  Dance  Club,  Debating  League,  Kontclair 
Choir,  Men's  Athletic  Assn„,  were  funded  by  students. 

The  annual  budget  for  the  year  1936  was  $7,867o03o   This 
money  was  apt^ropriated  to  13  class  A  chartered  organizationSc 
There  were  tv^  types  of  charter  A  and  B,.   Class  B  organizations 
were  not  funded  although  they  did  have  the  right  to  come  to  the 
Board  for  funding  on  special  occasionso 
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•*1936,  Men's  Athletic  Assn,  committee  was  set  up  to  Invssti- 
gate  the  M.AoA,  Vna   main  points  discussed  were:   the  MoA.Ac  or- 
gantzacion  receives  an  approoriatlon  yet,  the  policy  of  Student 
Government  le  being  defeated.,  for  the  members  have  nothing  to  say 
about  ttie  expenditure;  the  organization  is  a  dead  shell  used  as  an 
end  by  Ll-je  physical  education  department  o " 

An  extensive  committee  structure  was  organized;  finance. 
Chapel  Program J  Awards  Publicity-Scholastic,  Calender,  Social, 
Charter  and  Constitution,  House  and  Grounds,  and  Point  System 
comraitteeo   Various  Ad  Hoc  committees  were  created  as   the  need 
aroseo 

An  Interesting  committee  was  the  Point  System  Committee 
which  prepared  a  plan  over  a  period  of  2  to  3  years =   The  plan 
set  forth  limitations  for  active  people.   A  person  could  hold  only 
so  many  offices  or  positions.   If  someone  had  too  may  paints,  he 
was  asked  to  drop  one  of  his  activities  —  a  10  point  limit  was  set. 

The  decade  of  Che  30*8  represents  the  phase  of  law  making  and 
structure  building.   The  S^G.A,  began  to  lay  the  ground  work  for 
a  corporation.   They  drew  up  limitations  and  guidelines.   Many  pf 
the  first  by-laws  were  established^   Financial  guidelines  and  voucher 
forms  were  prepared.   The  organization  was  biglnning  to  assume  a 
more  professional  corporate  role. 

In  1936,  Montclair  State  Teacher's  College  had  an  enrt)llment 
of  800  studentSo   The  student  leaders  sensed  the  transition  from  a 
.Normal  School  to  a  college.   They  could  feel  the  growth  about  thea. 
Each  year  their  budget  was  growingo 
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A  vsry  :.,iu--ro^t:ui^  nh.-r-jc-^.^'ion  took  nlicp  .^::  ?>'-ntcl^ir  during 
the  30*f  an^  ^'n  -'  '^O' ,;  Kontclair  was  bocon.LnK  sensitive  to  the 
'.r-surn.^   --•  ^   ::>v^  stcic  worlCo      i'lost    sJ:udont    bodiet.  of    colleges 

^r..    ^;KCi^.l^ot    -.^.....-^rs   o<^.    c,,,..,--y   at    ^    or^int    in   time, 

Mr-ntclalr  did  ;>ot   rush  tr.uo    t..e   con'.-.nocra-y   nroblens,,      The 
Lodcnt    body   rerlecLad   the  isolntionists    feeling  o^!    the   late   30^  8„ 
•M936.    .»   r.hoyt   1:  me   ago    Q  group  of    stud-^-iits    fcr^aed   the   Town 
Viali.   meriting   in  order  that  we   as   sizudents   c-'c   Mrntclair  cuight 
h..v.-   tt^-  OT>port.ia3.-y   to    Cree*:    discuss  qacstior-s  which   concern 
us   ^^   ^tuaenc..      Svich   an  or^aniz^'tloa   is   v.l.^hle   and  unique   for 

the   sc-ident   body.. 

7ho   *^ed-c   th-^i:  we  mghu   not    be  ioterented   ii    solvin-  our  own 
affairs   is  not  unjr.rouuc^ed.      We  have   never   before   .;howed   any   such 
decire.     Our  clubc   and  organixai  ions  have  dealt  \i\-\\   school, 
national   and  xnternaci.or.al   affairs,      it    i^   ^bovC   tV.ne   that  we 
started   Co   improve  our  ovm   a*-:£c''.lrr,    be.Cor-  ;-.   --..v     t-n.    ..olvc 

vwrld   afialrs..  *' 

The   above   e:ditorlal    taken   fronn  MontclcU-J    Suite's   The  Pelican 
(it    fllln   the  blli^    I.S   evid.'.nc      •  .^at   the   student    body  wa- 
novng  in   a  v-'^ry  parochial   dirsc<:ion.      We  at  Montclair  chiTough-^ 
oMt  our  history   hav^e  never  been  ob-/1.cusly   -^^regarious  in   sharing 
ideas  or   shearing  others   ideas o 

The   Stud  ant.   Government   Association   has   been   approached 
numerous   times   by   extramural  organizations   st.ite  wioe  and 
rational,    but  wi2  alvavs   seemed   very   ivii.ro verted   in  o  ir   affilia  • 
tions  > 
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'.d'iTi'  \.-s  \'3   '--O'' B   and    'j\:'k  v.ere   <-ruLy   not: 

our    ""Tnef't   h•:'•'■rf^        '■'''2  cild   lose    rome  of    t. n^^        i"   r"x\o   •'    •  r^ 

Lh.-    ^rld'.-   a--.d    ioy  of    the  I'lonLdal^"    St'.ate   admj.nir.trnl.i  on 

Th^    cO  ■   n  .-a  '  ^    f.  LTi  r:ture   of    t!'if^    -'^  G^A      -ind    i  r  "•    ''ff-fied 

.•ir.v   enl"    <^cv:v>.»:iy  :.!r   btuJe-nf    i»ci:  j.  vLHics    fee   keot   grov;ing 

"  L^^U'j.,     't   >.a,i    tonorted    --'iJ.C   a    jitter  bat.    ueeu    recej.ved 
froir.   the  Mec?dovbr.^olr    su;«,2estlng   that:    our    school    hav2   iin 

CO    bticuxTc;   nublici'^.y    -i-oi-"   both   part:    :. 
to    rnoosor   such   an   affair  b. 

di  licustion  o 
di  C.I   oi:    . '''t       :  arni^  machl.i  stanp  machmo   is   not 

a  K  f«-'.  .       ,=3r.'?    -  '.-^^'..lon  ^.-as    ;'.-r  i. .   .      >_■./    sec   If    t'-ii->  marhlas 

coulu   not    bt^   broii£_h«,   un<ier  our   ccotroi.    or  have   the  iTiachine   re 
filled  moie  oft:s3r:    '*    ' 
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The   Studer.  -n.  ,  Inc.   p,re^ted  the 

.ew  F-ro  duriiit;  cue  i^ou    ^.      This  v;as  an  era  Oi 
].ii:cle  more  dorr.ccrncy  asid  a  little  more  commitT.ent . 

In  the  early  Dnrt  of  the  60 's  our  S.  G,  A.  was 
unpte  to  nave  Jery    perceptive  leadership.   fhe  first   ^jor 
renovation  in  onr  sta<>nate  organization  was  a  structur  ,1 
rcorsini. 'nation. 

In  ■'^6^f,  »   new  constinution  was  nrosenced  r.nr 
The  conmtitut^^'i'*  ''as  the  result  of  much  corrmittee  wc. 
due  coni-idoretion.   This  nev?  constitution  created  a  dual 
precGpc  in  o  Rovernin^  body.   It  separated  to  Goroe  desree 
the  rio;ld  corporate  structure  form  that  of  amore  representa- 
tve  leL^i.slatlve  structure.   The  new  constit  f"ion 

rhe  coroorate  cone 

i?,Hnixati 
^ '■  become, 
in'wS..   l^iip.^  in  turw  , 
138  A  chfirtered  organizatiocs ^  because  the  new  S.  G,  A. 
"«'me  preoccupied  with  its  new  role. 

The  concapt  of  duality corporation  or  governin>^  body 

still  hfiLTntR  thp  .'^tudent  Government.   The  legislators  and 
o  jre  i^leccod  off iciels  of  the  student  lody.   They 
^aedly  are  to  renresent  the  students  in  all  student 
Irs, 
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